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A man drives a tractor in the sun—amidst the clamour of the town or in the 

peaceful isolation of a fresh-smelling field. Construction and agriculture... 

International Harvester has transformed both. 

For the man on the site, International tractors, bulldozers, bullgraders, 

skid-shovels. For the farmer, McCormick International tractors, ploughs, 

balers, combines. For both, the satisfaction of operating good-looking, 

reliable equipment that does the job easily and superbly well. A widened 

by-pass, a new estate... amore productive acreage, a faster harvest... 

such are the contributions of the machines that proudly bear the insignia INTERNATIONAL 
‘TH’—for International Harvester. - HARVESTER 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED : HARVE.STER HOUSE : 259 CITY ROAD LONDON EC! 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two times a year in London, England, 
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Prudence Please 

Bang go the atomic tests now in America, too; but the case for the 
West to show self-restraint in its nuclear policy remains intact 
(p. 935). In Washington there are still hopes that reason and 
restraint may yet rule Soviet policy ; the pessimists believe that 
Russia is driving towards a showdown (p. 983). 


Carry on Breathing: an assessment of the effects of fall-out is on 
p. 946. 

The disparate interests of the uncommitted nations at Belgrade 
are concealed behir.d the omissions in their declaration (p. 962). 


The Brazilian genius for compromise has worked again (p. 941). 
General Qasim and the oil companies are in need of a flicker of 
the same talent (p. 942). 


Presidents Nasser and Bourguiba have warmly, if provisionally, 
made it up (p. 944). Afghanistan and Pakistan have coolly bust 


up (p. 941). 
Publicity Pitfalls 


A week before the west German elections, Dr Adenauer’s ageless 
image shines less serenely than it did a week ago; the sealing 
off of west Berlin has brought home to electors that the Federal 
Republic’s achievements have been bought at a price (p. 937). 
East Germans, meanwhile, beguiled by stories of coming glories, 
are more concerned with their present vexations (p. 961). 
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REVERSALS | 

The Trades Union Congress expelled the electricians’ union with 
a mild pop, probably harmless to its target: the Congress gave 
lukewarm support to the common market, stronger support to 
Mr Gaitskell, and by its fiery denunciation of the wage Pause 


obscured its reaction to the Government’s: plans to plan. It — 


continues to»eyade serious issues of union practice (p.. 938). 


The flow of international funds has about-turned, and causes new 
anxieties in London ; but there is an easy solution (p. 993). 


REVOLUTIONS 

The first shot in the hot war against the Pause is likely to come 
from Mr Cousins’s lorry drivers, whose claims are less reasonable 
than they will be made to look (p. 940). 


Teachers have refused to see the point of Sir David Eccles’s moves 
this week, which are much more reasonable than they look (p. 940). 


REVELRIES 

The Liberal Party has prepared its tightly controlled festivities 
for Edinburgh (p. 942): Labour will go to Blackpool, where family 
quarrels are unlikely to ruin the holiday as they did last year 


(p. 941). 


REVERIES 
The aircraft industry is looking for dei ex machina to get its hopes 
of vertical take-off off the ground (p. 994). . 
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FADS AAD ee ENA TEE 
General de Gaulle has publicised a change of view about the 
Sahara that might usefully have come earlier (p. 944). 


Strong men from the United Nations have, as they pass through 
the Congo, to find a way of keeping this country together (p. 942). 


Pclitics on Probation 
Canada’s New Democratic party has a challenging leader but 
the same ideas as the Liberal party (p. 969). 


Australia’s Labour party has shown signs of returning life by 
producing an economic programme that plays on the electorate’s 
aversion to 1aemployment (p. 965). 

In Turkey old and new parties approach elections under the 
shadow of the vanished Menderes regime (p. 966). 

Kuwait is hauling itself into political conformity by preparing 
for elections (p. 942). 


Italy’s politics are as agitated as Norway’s are restful (p. 945). 


Price of Progress ; ‘ 

If tensions and economic development are inseparable, the meet- 
ing of minds at Oxford last week may help to relieve the one 
and promote the other (p. 995). 

The struggle over the United States’ appropriations for foreign 
aid shows how right the President was in attempting, unsuccess- 
fully, to liberate the development loan programme trom Mr 
Passman’s grip (p. 984). . 


Bath is improving its looks-by facade-lifting; but it is not notice- 
ably regaining its youthful vigour (Pp. 970). 


Sanguine Norwegian and other tramp tanker owners have been 
busily ordering more ships: not so ca’canny Greeks (p. 999). 


REVISIONS 


' Mr Brooke’s ideas on housing in the West Midlands are in the 


right direction: but he is putting the wrong foot foremost (p. 944). 
The removal of another Scotland Yard “top “tec to a bank is 
not disturbing: but the drain of young constables from below is 
(p. 946). 

Tin speculators have been shaken by the prospect of stockpile 
sales (p. 995). 


Shoppers were less profligate just before the Chancellor’s squeeze 
than some people had thought (p. 996). 


REVELATIONS 
How to call the turn in the business cycle (p. 991). 


British shipyards could learn from the Swedish way—given the 
will (p. 999). 


THE PRESS pages 949 to 960 


(LS ALIN SR TE CRED 
A sober look into the facts of newspaper life and livelihood which 
the Royal Commission is now trying to bring to light. 


Detailed + ptonsarcstns page 935 
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a 0 n Experienced operators who ought to know, say that 
Leylands cost less to run and last longer. That’s 
what we think too. But don’t take our word for it 
—naturally we’re prejudiced—there’s a Leyland 
¢ - | dealer near you, why not check for yourself ? 
Take a look at the new Power-Plus diesel—the 
most economical engine we’ve produced yet. And 
that’s saying something. Examine the general 
a 0 l layout. Check the transmission—engineered 
throughout to give year-after-year of trouble-free 
running. Climb into the cab. Easy isn’t it ? 
Thump the walls—note the insulation. 
e S S That’s how Leylands are built—with an efficiency 
that gives a lifetime of econoray. Lay them on now; 
and, thereafter, you’ll certainly lay out less. 








LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. 
LEYLAND, LANCS. 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 8561 
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A ner & 
TO THE REAL FOUNDERS 
OF OUR BUSINESS... 


These explorers into matter — these 
discoverers of the basics of energy — 
with their contemporaries and succes- 
sors here and abroad built and continue 
to enlarge the scientific foundation of 
the modern technological world. By 
sound application of this scientific 
knowledge, the Kellogg organisation 
designs and builds complex process 
plants for modern industry. 
Technological knowledge is a dynamic 
and ever increasing mass of inter- 
related fact and theory. Understanding 
and applying these data are the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the 
engineers and scientists at Kellogg 
House and at the Kellogg research 
laboratories in America. How well they 
understand and use this ever increasing 
reservoir of knowledge is exemplified 
by the successful operation of the many 
industrial complexes designed and 
built by Kellogg. The men at 
Kellogg, faithful to the scientific 
trust inherited from our real 
founders, welcome the opportunity 
to discuss with you the best appli- 
cation of today’s technology for 
your new plant. 
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tS CAVENDISH 
First Sea to prepare 
and recognise hydrogen. 











JOSEPH BLACK 
1728—1799 

First. to prepare pure 
carbon-dioxide and 
prove its presence in ‘air. 










MICHAEL FARADAY 
1791—1867 ! 
Discovered the electro- |; 
magnetic induction and 
constructed the first dyn- 
amo; discovered laws of 
ccereirae. 


















THOMAS YOUNG 
1773—1829 

Played prominent part in 
developing wave theory 
of light. 












SIR HUMPHREY DAVY 
1778—1829 

Isolated sodium, potas- 
sium, calcium, magnes- 
ium and other metals by 
pee at 











WILLIAM THOMSON 

(Baron Kelvin) 1824—1907 
Invented the absolute 
temperature scale. 












Dacerered the proton; 
was the first person 
to accomplish artificial 
transmutation of one ele- 
ment to another. 









JAMES CLERK 
MAXWELL 1831—1879 | 
Contributed to the | 
Kinetic theory of heat, 
developed the electro- 
magnetic theory of light. 























at snes 
1733—18 
Biaeenie oxygen. 
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Portraits reproduced by courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery, London. 





KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE, 7-10 CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO + KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 
BUENOS AIRES +» COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA ~- RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA ~- CARACAS 
Subsidiaries and affiliates off THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 





430 enemies 


but 
many thousands 
7 

friends 


There are up to 430 enemies of good 
paper production—430 variables 
which can spoil the consistency 
of a paper. 

At J. A Weir we have some of the 
besf and most modern plant 

in the country but this alone 

is not enough. 

Only craftsmanship, wedded to 
science, can ensure the perfect 
paper which is part of our tradition 
- and our job is not to. mass-produce 
thousands of tons but to meet 

the exacting needs of modern 
printing in more modest quantity. 
An important man in the constant 
battle against these variables. 

is the Beaterman, for on his skill 
and not on the machines alone 
depends the final properties 

of the sheet. 

We may have 430 enemies bat, 
thanks to our craftsmen, we have 
many thousands of friends. 


Just for interest you might 

well enjoy reading ‘Talking to 
Papermakers’, Please let us know 
if you would like a free copy. 


J. A Weir Limited 


Papermakers 


KILBAGIE by ALLOA 
SCOTLAND 
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We make it 


strong and simple 


A great deal of thought and research.go into the design 
- of Ellison Switchgear in order to obtain that simplicity 
and robustness so necessary to ensure reliable service 
and ease of maintenance. Like the circuit breaker 
contact illustrated, every part benefits from. careful 
thinking plus the traditional craftsmanship for which 
we have been noted for over half a century. 
Trouble-free service without the need for frequent 
maintenance—these are the reasons why so many of 
our orders are from customers of long standing. They 
know that Ellison Switchgear depreciates only in the 
balance sheet. 
We manufacture high and low tension switchboards, 
heavy duty.. fuse-Switchgear, oil- and  air-break 
circuit breakers and motor control gear. We provide 
a comprehensive consultancy, after-sales and spares 
service and are. the owners of an A.S.T.A. authorised 
testing station. 


ELLISON. SWITCHGEAR 
@) For comptete reliability 


GEORGE ELLISON LIMITED - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM 228 
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You seek 
experience 


Cvery day, you look for it in the people to whom you 


entrust your health, the education of your children, the care of your money. 
You look for experience in every important choice you make. For when you 
seek experience, you also seek the peace of mind that comes with knowing 
you have chosen wisely and well. 





It’s no surprise then that so many overseas travelers put their trust in 
Pan American. For over the years Pan Am has established itself as the 
World’s Most Experienced Airline. 


Enjoy the Priceless 
Extra of Experience 
on your next trip abroad 


From the moment you choose Pan Am—you have a feeling of confidence to 
be enjoyed every moment of the way. 


The Priceless Extra is reflected in everything that Pan Am‘does. You see 
it in the expertness and courtesy of Pan Am people on the telephone and in 
the ticket office. You see it in the faces of Pan Am personnel—veteran pilots 
and flight crews trained to exacting U.S. standards. You see it in the spotless 

e perfection of your airplane, inside and out. You see it in the gracious flight 
attendants who serve you. And in the rare wines and delicious food—the 
banquet catered by Maxim’s of Paris. 
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Today Pan Am flies the world’s largest over-ocean Jet fleet. No other 
airline can compare with Pan American’s service to 80 countries on 
all 6 continents. 


FLESH late HALA P REL A OPN ae A NS 


In the next few months thousands of travelers will board Pan Am jets to 
the U.S.A. and other points throughout the world. Included in the price 
of their tickets will be Pan Am’s Priceless Extra of Experience. It costs no 
extra for this extra ae of mind. 
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i ‘ A quarter ofamillion square Ame 
Aluminex patent glazing puts feet of Williams and 

Williams Aluminex Patent your 

. h h want it Glazing was specified for Ame 
ig Ww ere you Hinkley Point nuclear power 

station now under con- safes 
i i intenance-free even in struction. Tested in the 

Laget, strong pon vertuany — ee ; Williams and Williams wind Ame 

corrosive atmospheres, Williams and Williams Aluminex tunnel, Aluminex will give year 
; , ahr ees years of trouble-free service 

Patent Glazing puts daylight just where it is needed samen ih tie Sede anes The 

and it goes up so quickly. winds up to 108 m.p.h. can Buy 


be expected. 


Under construction for C.E.G.B. by at al 
English Electric, Babcock and 
Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow Atomic 
Power Construction Company 


aaa me Ate ebm forward looking building products 





Limited. 
Williams & Williams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable steel partitioning, ALUMINEX Mo 
patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, all of which can be seen at our permanent exhibition at 36 High Holborn, WC1. Tel. No: HOL 9861 AM ER 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER * WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC1 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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American Express 
Travellers Cheques— 
Sterling or Dollar 


Travel—with the security and confidence that your own 
bank gives you. Travel with American Express Travellers 
Cheques, the unlosable money that’s as safe in your pocket 
as it is in your bank account. In Britain or abroad, never 
carry more cash than ‘you can afford to lose. Take the rest in 
American Express Travellers Cheques—if you lose them 





your money is promptly refunded through any of nearly. 400 
American Express offices throughout the world. It’s the © 
safest way to carry money anywhere. 

American Express Travellers Cheques, first introduced 70 
years ago, are available in sterling and dollar denominations. 
They’re spendable everywhere and they’re valid forever. 
Buy American Express Travellers Cheques at your bank or 
at any American Express office. The cost is only 1%. 


Money that’s unlosable—spendable anywhere 
































Starting with exploration—and all the way tothe 
end of the pipeline—you will find Dresser equip- 
ment, Dresser technology, Dresser ideas and 
Dresser services working throughout the world. 


Seismic instruments .. . drilling rigs, on land 
and offshore ... drill bits, drilling tools and 
drilling muds ... compressors, engines, gas tur- 
bines...mud pumps and oil well plunger pumps 
» «+s perforating and well-logging services ... oil 

2» well production and workover tools ... pipeline 





SIE IDECO SECURITY 

seismic instruments, drilling g rigs, rock bits 

pipeline control mud I pumps, and other 
allied Hi equipment 


drilling tools 


GUIBERSON DRESSER PACIFIC 
drilling production couplings, oil well 
and workover clamps and plunger 
tools other fittings pumps 


MAGCOBAR LANE-WELLS 
drilling muds perforating 
and and well-logging 
chemicals services 





ROOTS- 
compressors, CONNERSVILLE 
engines, gas boosters, 


gas turbines meters, blowers 


Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD FAOTLad GAS 


couplings, clamps and fittings... electronic pipe- 
line control systems ... gas boosters, meters, 
blowers—all are provided everywhere by Dresser 
Industries, a world-wide group of integrated 
companies and licensees. 


The world of oil and gas is a Dresser world. And 
it’s a world that’s yours to use confidently, no 
matter where you operate. Call on the men of 
Dresser ... rely on the products and services of 
Dresser ... anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Republic National 
Bank Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 


ARGENTINA:-Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 

ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 

FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 

ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 

MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 

SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Miihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 

VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 


THE 
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ear SI... 
ear Ir... 
ear Sit... 


Thousands of letters dealing with problems in the use of 
nickel containing materials are sent out in the course of a 
year from our Research and Development Department. 
Some are simple answers to straightforward queries... 
others may be the start of a process which ends with 

the development of improved materials or techniques 

for industry. All thisis part of the constant business of 
helping industry to make better and better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collectivé experience of our development and 
research staff is made available to 

you through our wide range of publications 

and a free consultation service. 


Write to; 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SWI 


(Formerly The Mond Nickel Company Limited) 
TGA MP46 






















OUR SPECIALITY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


Whatever your Process Plant.needs, CHIYODA is suited to the job, large 
or small: CHIYODA'S permanent staff of over 900 highly capable engineers— 
including 450 draughtsmen—is among the best in its field. CHIYODA‘S 
modern, large Kawasaki Factory ensures the finest in Fabrication. 


it all adds up to peerless quality, competitive prices and early delivery. 





















“Process Plants & Equipment Specialists 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 


No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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M.P.H. 


. that’s the speed at which SWISSAIR’s 
new Convair 880-M jetliners fly you 
to the Middle and Far East. 


This means you save almost a whole da‘ 





flying to Tokyo! 


Whether you fly First or Economy class 


adepistncst 


you'll enjoy excellent service and 


Pee BE 


delicious Swiss cuisine on every flight. 


pints 
arae 


Pe 


5 jet services weekly to the Far East 


| brid like Riegel sredh pulos in association with JAF 
that provide the right 
qualities . . i s) anliness, strength, — Don’t forget these flights also carry cargo ! 


BOOK THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


SWISSAIR 


RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


Machine-coated solid bleached board, made 
with a blend of Albacel and Astracel pulps. EUROPE AFRICA MIDDLE EAST FAR EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 
For folding cartons with greater strength and 


more eye-appeal. Export inquiries invited. 
Offices in LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 
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AME... 
first in 
world-wide 

bowling 


Over 80,000 AMF Automatic Pinspotters 
around the world: AMF has gone world- 
wide with the machine that revolutionized 
bowling. Ever since the first fully auto- 
mated lanes were opened in September, 
1951, at the Bowlodrome, Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, U.S.A., the AMF success story 
has been repeated on every continent. Over 
80,000 AMF Automatic Pinspotters have 
been installed or contracted for world-wide, 
and the rapidly-growing international mar- 
ket accounts for over 4,000 of these, with 
a backlog of orders worth more than 
$24,000,000.00. 


The AMF Automatic Pinspotter record: 
AMF’s impressive list of “firsts” include: 
U.S.A., September 15, 1951; Canada, August 
26, 1957; Puerto Rico, March 29, 1959; 
Sweden, June 22, 1959; Mexico, November 
15, 1959; Venezuela, December 15, 1959; 
United Kingdom, January 20, 1960; 
Panama Canal Zone, February 26, 1960; 
Bahamas, March 10, 1960; Monaco, 


June 13, 1960; Belgium, August 13, 1960; 
France, August 29, 1960; Australia, Octo- 
ber 14, 1960; Switzerland, October 18, 
1960; Bermuda, January 5, 1961; Italy, 
March 15, 1961; Japan, June 15, 1961; and 
the Netherlands, June 27, 1961. Wherever 
Pinspotters and other AMF bowling equip- 
ment are in operation, AMF provides sales 
and service personnel. 


AMF Automatic Pinspotters are now in- 
stalled in over 95% of all overseas U.S. 
Armed Forces establishments with auto- 
matic bowling lanes. One large order 
equipped all of the 160 Army bowling cen- 
ters in Europe. 


AMF Pinspotter assembly overseas has al- 
ready begun in new AMF plants in England 
and Australia. AMF also produces over- 
seas, the full AMF line of top quality 
equipment including bowling lanes, Magic 
Circle*, Underlane® ball returns, pins, balls 
and accessories. 
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AMF International’s 40 years of experience 
in overseas markets: A long history of suc- 
cessful export sales and overseas operations 
in machinery and other products has en- 
abled AMF to achieve record progress and 
continuing leadership in the current world- 
wide expansion of the bowling industry. 
AMF now has 14 plants overseas produc- 
ing tobacco and bakery machinery, water 
treating equipment, nuclear and electrical 
products, and a wide range of recreation 
goods. 


Let us have the opportunity to show you 

how an AMF equipped bowling center can 

be a sound investment for you. 
*Trademark 


AMF International 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Sales offices in: Frankfurt > Geneva + London * Mexico City + Paris - Rome 
San Juan > Sao Paulo - Stockholm - Sydney + Tokyo + Vienna ~ Weisbaden 
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100 miles long, 10 miles wide and 1,000 feet deep, in fact ... 
because rigid safety regulations say that ten minutes flying 
time, ten miles of lateral space and one thousand feet of vertical LETTER 
space shall separate all aircraft all the time they are using the 


* 





air lanes. Now, multiply the number of aircraft that are flying a we: 

... magnify their size . . . increase their speeds ... and the 
problem of separation becomes difficult indeed. Obviously, ae . 
accurate instrumentation, advanced electronics and even more Responsibi 
advanced navigational aids are of paramount importance. In hoe 
these three directions alone, Ferranti are making significant Bargain Ba 
contributions to Britain’s progress in the air. THE Bl 
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Airpass Radar Fire Control Systems; Gyroscopes; 


Sterling ; 
FE R RA N | Transistorised control units; Artificial horizons; try; Tin; 
Missile Guidance and Control Systems; Inertial Overseas | 
navigation systems; Machine tool control systems; ing ; In th 
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Test of 
Self Control 


EEP cool, don’t be flustered into doing things you may regret: this is 
K what the West has been telling itself since Mr Khrushchev banged his 
nuclear fist on the table a week ago. In giving itself this sensible advice, 
the West has been thinking chiefly of Berlin. But the advice applies équally 
well to another problem: what policy ought the allies to adopt towards nuclear 
weapons, now that the tests suspended in 1958 have begun again ? -It is tempting 
to conclude that Mr Khrushchev’s return to the ritual of explosions, followed 
by President Kennedy’s decision on Tuesday to resume American tests, marks 
the death of the attempt to keep nuclear weapons under control. The only 
course now open to the western powers, in the view of those who think so, 
is to recognise that control is impossible, and to throw themselves with zeal 
into the task of perfecting their atomic armouries. As often, however, reality is 
not so satisfyingly dramatic. It is a mark of being flustered to. say that there 
is now no alternative to an unrestrained race for nuclear superiority. There is 
still a strong case for the West, as an act of unilateral self-control, to try to 
set some bounds to the development and distribution of these weapons. 

Two questions have to be decided. The first is whether Mr Kénnedy, having 
ordered the resumption of tests “which prudent men find essential,” is now 
willing to limit these tests to the briefest series compatible with military necessity. 
It was inevitable that the Americans would begin testing again sooner or later, 
if Mr Khrushchev went on banging away and unless Mr Kennedy were converted 
to pacifism. But, by making known so soon his decision to go ahead, the President 
has lost some of the international sympathy that came America’s way last week. 
It is hard to see why the third Soviet test (or the tenth, for that matter) should 
have caused him to jettison the restraint he preserved so admirably through the 
first two. This sudden lurch away from equanimity has caused surprise even 
in America, to judge from the report of our Washington correspondent on 
page 983. Such facts as are available to laymen suggest that Mr Kennedy 
might well have waited a little longer. Since he has not done so, however, 
the same facts suggest that the forthcoming series of American tests can, and 
should, be kept as short as possible. 

In tactical nuclear weapons, the Americans are generally reported to be 
substantially better equipped than the Russians at the moment. In strategic 
weapons, the West’s most pressing need is to make sure that it can deliver its 
existing stockpile of nuclear explosives through the Russian defences accurately 
and in sufficient quantities. The implication is that the design and production 
of the means of delivery need more attention, for the time being, than the testing 
of warheads. Eventually, of course, changes in the delivery systems will require 
new warheads ; and, even before then, it will probably be necessary to try out 
hitherto untested warheads, like that of the Polaris missile, which are being 
put into service on the scientists’ assurance that they will actually go off with 
the predicted effect. On the face of it, however, and in view of the fact that the 
scientists have now had a good deal of practice in predicting these things, it 
ought to be possible to limit fairly stringently the number of tests required for 
these purposes. Just how many are necessary only the military experts can say. 
The layman’s job is to insist that the decision is a purely technical one ; and to 
urge the soldiers not to exaggerate out of misguided enthusiasm for the tricks 
of their trade, 
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LastSunday’s offer ‘by Mr Kennedy and Mr Macmillan 
—to refrain from making any more tests in the earth’s 
atmosphere, if Mr Khrushchev would agree to do the 
same—was a step in the right direction. Mr Kennedy 
should now go on from there to say that, as soon as 
the underground experiments “ which prudent men find 
essential ” have been completed, he will order a further pause 
in all testing to see whether Mr Khrushchev has decided that 
the race is futile. The aim in offering such a pause is not 
merely to win the good opinion of the uncommitted world. 
Contrary to what some people seem to have expected, the 
neutrals were never likely to line up for admission to. Nato 
or Seato just because Mr Khrushchev had ‘started to drop 
fall-out on their heads ; nor was Mr Khrushchev liable to 
resign from office because Dr Nkrumah admitted to being 
shocked. There is a better reason why the United States 
should limit its new programme of underground activities as 
closely as possible. The testing that is now about to begin 
will add comparatively little to the West’s air of resolution 
on Berlin ; to restrict the tests to the necessary bare minimum, 
on the other hand, may be the only way of preserving a last 
flicker of sanity in relations between East and West. 

If the Americans give the impression that their experiments 
are going to go on indefinitely, Mr Khrushchev will pre- 
sumably feel the urge to make some further show of strength, 
perhaps by letting off a multi-megaton monster, perhaps by 
moving troops in central Europe. If and when the negotiators 
ever meet to talk about Berlin or other matters, they will 
barely make their voices heard above the din of demonstration 
and counter-demonstration. On the other hand, if Mr 
Kennedy proposes a pause for reflection after the current 
round of testing, it is just possible that his restraint may 
strengthen the forces of caution inside Russia and weaken 
the faction that has urged Mr Khrushchev upon his present 
policy of intimidation. The chances that will happen may 
not indeed be large; but, unless urgent military necessity 
dictates otherwise, they should be grasped at. 


HE other decision facing Mr Kennedy is at least as delicate. 

Should the United States now forget its inhibitions about 
distributing nuclear arms to its allies in Europe—in particular, 
to west Germany? Dr Adenauer’s prompt reaction on August 
31st to the news that Russia was resuming tests was to repeat 
the demand that the west German army should be equipped 
with the “most modern weapons.” At first sight it seems 
logical to argue that, now the Russians have cast restraint 
aside, the West has no choice but to give the allied armies 
in Europe full command over the weapons needed to resist 
a nuclear attack ; the German army, as the biggest available 
to meet the Russians, naturally has the strongest claim. But 
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a closer look suggests that here, too, there are powerful 


arguments in favour of caution and delay. 

In the first place, any wider distribution of nuclear. arms 
in Germany will undoubtedly make it even more difficult 
than it is now to come to an understanding about the future 
of central Europe. At present, the Bundeswehr possesses a 
number of tactical weapons, some of them of considerable 
range, capable of firing nuclear warheads, but the warheads 
themselves remain in the custody of American officers. What- 
ever else Mr Khrushchev had in mind when he started to 
put pressure on Berlin, there seems no reason to doubt that 
one of his motives, as he told Mr Walter Lippmann, was to 
get general recognition of the frontiers of central Europe 
before nuclear rearmament went any further. If the west 
German army is now given more atomic arms, or closer control 
over their warheads, Mr Khrushchev may find it necessary 
to respond by making similar provisions for the communist 
countries near Germany. The governments concerned in the 
unsettled dispute over middle Europe’s frontiers would then 
face each other with an array of weapons that made the dispute 
even more dangerous than it is now. It is hard to see how 
this would promote stability ; it might well put off any possible 
reconciliation in the region into the almost invisible future. 

In addition, it is doubtful whether the possession of tactical 
nuclear weapons, and control over their warheads, is as 
important for European armies as it might have seemed a 
year ago. Since President Kennedy took office, he has tried 
to diminish the importance of these weapons. Like most 
people, he doubts whether an atomic conflict can be limited 
to the tactical level without rapidly graduating to an exchange 
of intercontinental missiles. This is why he has sought to 
expand the West’s conventional forces, and to demote tactical 
nuclear arms to the point where they become little more 
than a deterrent to stop the Russians from using the similar 
weapons they keep behind their lines. If events let him carry 
this policy through, then it becomes conceivable that an out- 
break of fighting in Europe, at least in its first stages, might 
still be confined to conventional arms. In those circumstances, 
front-line commanders would not require instant control over 
atomic weapons ; “nuclear capability” need not be distri- 
buted more widely than it is now ; and the present arrange- 
ment for warheads, which keeps them in American hands, 
should not be amended. 

It is not easy, in the present state of the world, to ask your 
allies to keep their hands off a whole category of powerful 
weapons ; or your military commanders to cut down to the 
bare minimum the number of devices they want to test. In 
deciding the future course of his nuclear policy, Mr Kennedy 
has to try to lift his eyes beyond his immediate ‘military needs 
to the still more urgent necessity of stopping the crisis from 
getting any worse. Unless some hitherto unrevealed facts 
are made public, the West’s military needs look as if they 
could be satisfied by a fairly brief series of nuclear tests, 
carried out underground and by the United States alone. A 
look at the wider horizon suggests that, this series having been 
completed, the western powers should try to refrain from 
doing anything else that might speed the world down the 
slope to irrationality—and destruction. This will call for 
considerable self-discipline ; but the effort, if it gives the 
forces of calmness and moderation a chance to rally, will 
richly justify itself. 
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The Bonn Succession 


The smooth working of the campaign 
machines in west Germany has 
suffered a jolt from Berlin 


Bundestag on September 17th; and once more it is 

Dr Adenauer who submits himself to the electorate for 
a further term of office. Only a month ago, when the massive 
Christian Democrat campaign was getting under way, Dr 
Adenauer’s fourth term looked as certain as anything could 
look. His lieutenants seemed to have little problem before 
them, beyond that of reassuring the west German electors 
that Dr Adenauer would take care of the future, while keeping 
their own courage up by telling themselves that the day was 
surely near when he would hand over to one of them. 

A robust 85, the Chancellor himself was giving more 
countenance to the first theme than to the second. He had 
shown in 1959, when he contemptuously changed his mind 
about accepting the federal presidency, what he thought of 
the ageing juniors who might be called to take over the 
substance of power from him. Outsiders who talked to him 
in June and July got the impression that he viewed the electoral 
outlook for 1961 with serenity, but was beginning to worry 
about his chances for 1965. 

Naturally this self-assurance did not mean that the 
Chancellor, any more than his government lieutenants or his 
campaign organisers, was thinking of leaving anything to 
chance. This is not his way. The mechanics of Dr Adenauer’s 
last electoral victory, in 1957, have been analysed by Mr 
Uwe Kitzinger, of Nuffield College, in a study of admirable 
thoroughness and detachment.* As Mr Kitzinger says: 


Prannae Germany, twelve years old, elects its fourth 


The carefully calculated depth-psychology and the sheer 

dimensions of the CDU’s campaign in 1957 represented a new 

phenomenon in European political style. 
Meticulous plans were laid to repeat, and exceed, this per- 
formance in 1961. The last general elections saw the Christian 
Democratic Union attain an absolute majority of the valid 
votes cast, the first party ever to do so in a democratically 
conducted general election in Germany. This was not 
achieved at the expense of the union’s principal opponents, 
the Social Democrats, who also .increased both their parlia- 
mentary representation and their proportion of the popular 
vote. The small parties lost strength to the two big ones. 
The objective in this year’s Christian Democrat campaign, 
as planned, was to go one better and take votes from them 
all, including the Social Democrats themselves. 

The campaign planners had an important domestic political 
change to take into account. The Social Democrats, shaken 
by the prospect of perpetual opposition into looking afresh at 
many cherished concepts, threw overboard a large part of their 
socialist programme and of their root-and-branch opposition 
to Dr Adenauer’s policy of alliances. They reorganised 
their leadership in order to offer the electors a progressive 


x German Electoral Politics. A Study of the 1957 Campaign. By 
Uwe Kitzinger. 1960: Oxford University Press. 381 pages. 45s. 
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Old Chancellor Young Pretender 


alternative to Christian Democratic government in a new, more 
modern style. They adopted a young, attractive, dynamic 
chancellor-candidate in the person of the governing Burgo- 
master of Berlin, Herr Brandt, and proceeded to build their 
election campaign around his personality. Thus confronted 
with a new campaigning problem, the Christian Democrats 
set about meeting it in two ways: first, the systematic destruc- 
tion of the “image ” offered by Herr Brandt (it has become 
impossible to discuss modern German electoral techniques 
without using advertising language) by representing him as a 
nameless adventurer and a doubtful patriot; second, the 
building up on an overwhelming scale of a “ counter-image ” 
of authority, serenity and certainty: Dr Adenauer. 
Enlightened Germans, more concerned with the German 
Federal Republic’s own “image” in the world than with 
either of these conflicting leadership-symbols, have deplored 
both the ruthlessness of the attack on Herr Brandt’s name and 
character, and the degrading over-simplifications by which, 
through countless media and at probably unprecedented cost, 
the identification of national security and well-being with the 
venerable Chancellor’s person has been drummed into the 
west German voter’s head. Whether these methods are in 
the German national interest is one thing ; whether they are 
effective is quite another. A month ago they seemed to be 


working very well, and the Adenauer campaign seemed Ft 


fair for an increased majority. 


UGUST 13th, the day when Herr Ulbricht sealed off east 
from west Berlin, introduced a new element into these 
calculations. Observers from outside may not find it easy 
to see why it should. The history of the German Federal 
Republic is the history of a choice: the choice of reconstruc- 
tion and development in the western part of Germany, with 
perspectives opened up westward through the European 
communities and the North Atlantic alliance, in preference 
to the attempt to restore an all-German state around the old 
capital, Berlin. The choice made, one would have supposed 
it to be obvious that west Berlin could have no political 
function ; and, in that case, if the city did not come to terms 
with the surrounding communist power, whether by Mr 
Khrushchev’s “free city” formula or some other, it could 
at best be maintained as an enclave. The new wall across 
Berlin has done no more than bring this home. 
Having made such a choice, a west German government 
could have defended it with composure before the electors. 


What Dr Adenauer’s three administrations have achieved in 
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domestic improvement, in the raising of the country’s inter- 
national status, and in the foundation-laying of an integrated 
western Europe, exceeds the boldest hopes of twelve years 
ago, and the west Germans know that they would be mad to 
throw it lightly away. They couli have been asked, 
confidently enough, if they would have preferred to pay the 
price that would have been required of them if they had 
put national unification first. Would they have preferred a 
united, neutralised, isolated Germany to what they have now ? 

But the choice has never been put before them in these, 
or any straightforward, terms. At every step in the process 
of attaching west Germany to the West, they have been told 
that this was the best and only way to the reunification of 
Germany “in peace and freedom.” Bonn and the allied 
governments have alike paid constant lip-service to this objec- 
tive. The alternate taunting and snubbing of the east German 
regime, and the attribution to west Berlin of an active part 
in the cold war, have merely been parts of this make-believe. 
Now it turns out that the communists in east Berlin possess 
the power to rope west Berlin off as if it were a reservation 
for some recalcitrant tribe ; and all the might of Nato can 
do nothing whatever to hinder them. It is a homely and 
obvious demonstration of the facts ; but it has served to bring 
home what Dr Adenauer has never been prepared publicly to 
admit, that his achievements, too, have been bought at a price. 


be wae feels certain just what change this discovery has 
brought in the election outlook. Dr Adenauer may still 
get his absolute majority ; in that case, the opening phase of 
the fourth Bundestag, until the succession becomes an active 
question again, will be plain sailing. The campaign managers 
are, however, aware of a change in the climate of public 
feeling. The Social Democrats have adapted the mood of 
their campaign quickly to the change ; their voters, who were 
being invited to join the SPD in a bright, jolly future, are 
now being urged to measure up to a national crisis. “ Security 
tomorrow, too,” a typical CDU slogan hammering on the 
theme of a safe and well-ordered future, became a cracked key- 
note under the emotional shock of the events in Berlin, with 
nuclear explosions in full swing again, and with General de 


Painful 
Pompey 


Our special correspondent reports 
from the Trades Union Congress 


cae 


mouth this week after the Trades Union Congress’s 
thumping vote for expulsion of its erring electricians. 
Despite Mr Foulkes’s plea to the delegates that “all our 
enemies and some of. yours” were trying falsely to inflate 


ie: could prevent a feeling of anti-climax at Ports- 


the importance of this issue, nine out of ten of them took 
the only honourable course and voted for expulsion. 


Most 
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Gaulle soberly observing that it is better to use force than 
to give ground. A new theme was neéded. It has been found 
in the figure of an imperturbable Adenauer standing up to the 
threats of a bullying Khrushchev ; the German nation is 
urged to rally round its leader. 

Here is the new, unknown factor. Its weight should not 
be exaggerated. Dr Adenauer is not going to lose the lead ; 
all that seems to be in doubt is whether he will now retain 
his absolute majority. Mr Kitzinger, in the study already 
quoted, dissented from the widely-held view that the gains 
of the two big parties in 1957 represented-a trend towards 
a two-party system in German politics. There was no reason, 
he said, to suppose that if the CDU were displaced, it would 
be by a government of the SPD alone. 

Until it is disproved, this must remain the most convincing 
judgment ; a purely Social Democrat government in west 
Germany does not appear on the cards. Further, if Dr 
Adenauer did lose any substantial amount of ground, so that 
he became absolutely dependent on allies in a coalition, it 
is the Free Democrats who would be likely to hold the balance. 
This is a privilege they have long dreamed of ; but, in stating 
their case to the voters, they have virtually committed them- 
selves not to form a coalition with the Social Democrats. 
Under Herr Mende’s leadership the Free Domocrats have 
declared themselves willing, indeed eager, to form a coalition 
with Dr Adenauer’s party. They have, however, expressed 
a decided preference, in that case, for a new chancellor, 
who might, Herr Mende says, be Professor Erhard or Dr 
Gerstenmaier ; they would prefer Dr Adenauer to go. 

Others, including two of Herr Mende’s own predecessors, 
have had the same idea before. It would be a rash Free 
Democrat leader who assumed that the mere possession of 
a slender arithmetical balancing factor in the Bundestag would 
deliver Dr Adenauer into his hands, or insure him against 
having the tables turned on him as they were turned on Dr 
Dehler in 1956. All in all, the odds stay on Dr Adenauer 
keeping power at Bonn for the present. But it is this that 
seems to be the matter at issue: not the transfer of power 
from government to opposition, but whether Dr Adenauer’s 
personal rule is to be brought to-an end and.a praca of active 
party pane is to open. 





of the 735,000 votes that were cast in favour of retaining 
the Electrical Trades Union within the organisation came 
predictably from unions on the far left, with the balance 
made up by a few small organisations whose effectiveness 
in negotiations is almost entirely created by their. alliance 
with the electricians. 


Two comments seem called for at this stage. First, Mr 
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Woodcock’s painful indictment of the whole course of ETU 
tactics in its dealings with the TUC General Council over 
the past few years fell as heavily on the General Council 
itself as anywhere else. Mr Woodcock’s chorus was the ugly, 
apt word “ fraud,” but he made it quite clear that he did 
not regard it as his council’s job to go round looking for little 
peccadilloes by union leaders and dealing with them. The 
TUC, he said, needed a “hell of a warrant” to interfere ; 
his insistence on his regret that he was forced on this occasion 
to act did not suggest that he is striving hard to get the union 
movement’s constitution rewritten to give the General Council 
and the TUC more power. 

Mr Woodcock is to meet the Minister of Labour next week 
to discuss the latter’s question whether some reform of trade 
union legislation may not be desirable. There is now an 
overwhelming case for saying that it is desirable, and that the 
Government should force it through Parliament next session. 
When the TUC does not intervene to rectify a fraud com- 
mitted by a union against any of its members—whether that 
member be an election candidate or an ordinary rank and file 
worker who has been subjected to some local persecution that 
is quite contrary to any rule-book—the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies should have the right and duty to intervene. The 
Registrar’s weapon should be that any union which does not 
obey his order to put the matter right should no longer be 
entitled to the special legal privileges (e.g., freedom from 
actions for damages when acting in restraint of trade) incor- 
porated in the various present Trade Union Acts. 


HIS is the more important because it is still difficult to see 
7 that last Monday’s action by the TUC against the ETU 
is going to have any teeth. The second overwhelming impres- 
sion that emerged at Portsmouth was that most delegates, 
having sacked the ballot-riggers of the ETU, seemed to feel 
that it was time to be pals with them again. The delegates 
regarded it as a sad spectacle when Mr Foulkes and his 
followers filed up the aisle of the Guildhall to hand in their 
credentials outside the door. Your correspondent found it 
even sadder to see the victorious Mr Byrne wandering off 
alone and unrecognised into the crowd, while press and tele- 
vision thronged around to hear the reactions of Mr Foulkes. 
But the general reaction of his fellow trade unionists to Mr 
Foulkes seemed equally to be one of rallying round. There 
seemed to be no question of challenging the ETU’s vital 
position within the confederation of shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing employees, and it is hard to see what can be done by 
the employers’ sides of the various joint negotiating bodies 
on which Mr Foulkes sits with leaders of other unions (he 
is chairman of the negotiating body for electricity supply). 

The hope of those trade union leaders who do see the need 
for following up the symbolic decision of Congress with some 
positive action is no doubt that the forthcoming elections for 
the ETU executive will produce a majority of non-com- 
munists. If they do not, and the communists themselves are 
still in charge of most of the election arrangements, nobody at 
Portsmouth seemed to want to speculate about what might 
happen then. 

There were, however, signs at Portsmouth that in some 
other matters the Congress was falling back rigidly into old 
alignments of right against left. One sign of this was the 
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manceuvring off the General Council of its only communist 
member, Mr Will Paynter, of the mineworkers.. This was 
done by the traditional device of choosing a delegate from 
an obscure colliery union to occupy one of the three seats 
reserved for the miners on the Council, and getting most of 
the big unions to vote for him. This rather shabby procedure 
provides the communists with a vaguely substantial “ tu 
quoque ” in reply to accusations that they fiddle ballots. It 
seems all the more unfortunate since Mr Paynter has shown 
himself to be an efficient general secretary of his well- 
run union, and one who can resist the actions of unofficial 
strikers without being called a capitalist stooge. 

The far left also found itself lined up on its own side of 
the barriers when the Congress voted on Europe. A motion 
which would have committed the unions to oppose the start 
of negotiations was soundly defeated by a show of hands. 
The Congress equally massively supported the General 
Council’s report, which came down with canny firmness in 
support of the Government’s initiative. But the debate was 
a much more finely nuanced affair. Sir Alan Birch, for the 
General Council, opened with a masterly (if slightly school- 
masterly) exposition of the case for negotiating, only slightly 
marred by a break-down of the microphone and a confession 
that “we are in the hands of the electricians.” He was 
opposed partly by the extreme left and partly by what an 
angry delegate described as the “‘ egg-head craft unions ”— 
the draughtsmen, two printing unions, and the actors. As 
one variant of the usual left-right division, however, Sir Alan 
was supported (sort of) by Mr Frank Cousins, in a speech 
of characteristic mandarin obscurity. Mr Cousins, once an 
ardent European, has climbed stoutly on to the fence, with 
the intention of eventually getting off it on to which ever side 
Mr Gaitskell does not. The feeling of this debate was, how- 
ever, not one of enthusiasm for the common market—except 
on the part of Mr Edwards of the chemical workers, who 
had found encouragement dear to a trade unionist’s heart in 
the social provisions of the Coal and Steel Community, and 
preached the message with true Welsh hwyl. Some conti- 
nental observers were saddened by the apparent indifference, 
even ignorance, of the Congress, but they could reflect that 
here, at least, the TUC seemed to be speaking with the true 
(and pretty muddled) voice of Britain. 


Or Wednesday morning the Congress found a more 
characteristic and more sectarian voice in its debate on 
the economic situation. The discussion had two distinct 
‘strands—the popular and unanimous denunciation of the 
Chancellor’s: wage pause, and the more awkward theme of 


planning the nation’s economy. The wish for a “ planned 


progressive policy ” is ritually formulated by each year’s TUC. 
The difference this year was that the Government actually 
looks like taking the unions at their word and asking for their 
collaboration on a planning board. 

Mr Harry Douglass, opening the debate for the General 
Council, said that the aim should not be to say to the Govern- 
ment “I told you so,” but to ask it to abandon its traditional 
Conservative objections to planning. As the steelworkers’ 
leader, he has watched the progress achieved by planned 
expansion in the Coal and Steel Community, and at times 
he appeared to be atguing more for British entry into the 
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common market than for national planning. But he, and 
Mr Woodcock in his summing up of the debate, came down 
clearly in favour of collaborating—on terms—with the 
Chancellor. The progress of the debate was, in fact, a fine 
example of the General Council’s technique of combining 
various subjects in order to secure a satisfactory majority (in 
this case a unanimous vote), and thus leave its hands free. 
The theme of planning ran thin indeed through the speeches 
from the floor, which were largely from delegates of civil 
service unions and mostly concentrated on bitter denunciations 
of Mr Lloyd. Mr Carron of the engineers, Mr Greene of 
the railwaymen and Mr Cousins of the transport workers 
kept largely to this theme—with the interesting gloss from 
Mr Cousins that he would interpret a vote of the Congress 
as an assurance that other unions would not leave him out 
on a limb as they did during the London bus strike of 1958. 
In view of the real possibility that the first strike against the 
wages pause may be a strike of Mr Cousins’s lorry drivers 
(see below), this could be an intriguing portent of battles 
to come. But one other battle, at least, is over. With the 
exception of a racialist swipe against the training of German 
troops in Britain, the voting on all Thursday’s foreign policy 
and defence motions was exactly what Mr Gaitskell must 
have wanted. Mr Cousins’s own unilateralist motion was 
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It is difficult to sum up the implications of this Congress 
in any consistent form. Despite all the militancy of the 
wages debate, the approach of the platform to the theme of 
planning was sufficiently positive for the Chancellor to take 
it more as an offer of help than as a threat of boycott— 
although it is unlikely that those who voted had any idea that 
their action could be interpreted in this way. 

But the great disappointment of the Congress is that the 
General Council continues to turn a blind eye to all major 
problems that it does not like. Its assumption that the 
expulsion of the ETU solves all problems of control of fraud 
in the unions was one sign of this , its belief that planning can 
proceed sensibly without limiting wage increases is another ; 
yet another was the absence of any indication that the General 
Council is doing any new thinking about unofficial strikes. 
The General Council’s report contained a few flabby para- 
graphs on unofficial strikes, mostly devoted to summing up 
(and indeed slightly watering down) the conclusions already 


' reached in last year’s report. These were adopted by the 


Congress without a word of comment either from the platform 
or from the floor. It will be hard to have much confidence 
in the value of the TUC as an active partner in the Chancellor’s 
planning machinery, as long as it continues to turn its blind 
eye so deliberately on all the most difficult planning subjects 


defeated by a massive majority. 
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within its own immediate sphere of interest. 
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ORRY DRIVERS 


The First Strike? 


HERE is a strong possibility that the first 

serious strike in opposition to Mr 
Lloyd’s wage pause may come among the 
240,000 lorry drivers and other road haul- 
age workers, most of them organised in Mr 
Frank Cousins’s Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, who are employed by 
Britain’s 30,000-odd private enterprise road 
haulage concerns. Because so many of 
these men work for such very small firms, 
their minimum wages are determined by 
one of Britain’s 60 official Wages Councils. 
In effect, this usually means ‘that they are 
decided by the councils’ independent mem- 
ber or members. Usually the Minister of 
Labour automatically approves such awards 
and makes them obligatory for the whole 
industry. But since July 25th Mr Hare 
has refused to confirm two other wages 
councils’ awards. 

As it would happen, the chairman and 
chief independent member of the Road 
Haulage Wages Council is the almost 
ubiquitous Mr Guillebaud. On July 16th his 
council made a provisional recommenda- 
tion—which it will have to reconsider, and 
then probably submit to the Minister, on 
September 21st—for a two-hour cut (to 42 
hours) in the lorry drivers’ basic working 
week and a 3 per cent increase in their 
wages. The usual figures are already being 
bandied about to suggest that this is a very 
small increase to very lowly paid workers : 
it will be said that under it the Grade 1 


lorry drivers’ wage would be raised only 
from £9 5s. 6d. a week to £9 11s. These 
figures are misleading. The “ working 
week” in this industry is necessarily cal- 
culated on scheduled time away from the 
garages, including the considerable number 
of hours spent in transport cafés. Last 
April the drivers’ average working week, on 
this basis, was §6 hours, which meant that 
overtime must have brought such a Grade 1 
lorry driver’s average scale earnings even 
outside London to at least {12 15s. a week. 
The new proposals would increase their 
average earnings by a full 25s. a week 
(indeed, by considerably more when Sunday 
working is involved). They would cost the 
firms immediately concerned about {15 
million a year. And the wages of many of 
the drivers of Britain’s one million “C” 
licence vehicles (and of the lorries owned 
by the nationalised British Road Services) 
would be likely to go up in sympathy. 


It is therefore virtually certain that the 
Minister will have to turn this proposal 
down, if it is submitted to him. The strike 
that might then break out would have 
several intriguing features. First, not all 
of the 240,000 workers are members of a 
union, and some of those that are might 
not obey Mr Cousins’s call. Secondly, how- 
ever, some of the scattered employers them- 
selves might not put up a united front of 
resistance. Thirdly, there might be interest- 
ing psychological and political and national 
effects if the first strike against the wages 
pause is associated with two such familiar 
names as Mr Cousins and Mr Guillebaud. 





TEACHERS 


Poor Arithmetic 


ie extraordinary thing about this week’s 
discussions on teachers’ pay is that the 
Minister seems, in effect, to have offered the 
teachers more than they would get under 
the Burnham committee’s recommendation ; 
but that the National Union of Teachers 
is now so embroiled in union politics that 
it refused to accept it. The arithmetic of 
this contention is simple, although ap- 
parently almost completely neglected. 
The Burnham agreement, which the NUT 
eventually said it would accept, aimed at a 
£473 million a year increase from January 
Ist next until March 31st, 1964. Over the 
2% years of the agreement the teachers 


would therefore get 24 multiplied by £473 


million, which equals approximately £107 
milli 


on. 

The Minister has now offered a £42 mil- 
lion a year increase from next January, but 
without a terminal date. But it is an open 
secret that he was really indicating that 
English teachers should be able to get a 
new agreement from March 31st, 1963, 
when the Scottish pay agreement runs out. 
In the first 14 years of any such award, 
English teachers would therefore get 14 
multiplied by £42 million, which equals 
some £523 million. In the next year they 
would get £42 million (bringing their total 
in the period to £94} million) plus the addi- 
tional increase negotiated for March, 1963, 
to March, 1964 ; if this last addition were 
more than {£123 million (which would be 
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approximately a 3 per cent rise), the 
teachers would thus get more throughout 
the whole period than the £107 million 
under Burnham. The Government’s inten- 
tion is that by March, 1963, it should be 
operating a planned wage policy, whereby 
wages would rise in line with national pro- 
ductivity—it hopes at about an average of 
3 per cent a year. But any new teachers’ 
agreement reached in March, 1963, would 
presumably be for a two or three year term, 
so—in order to cover the whole rise in pro- 
ductivity expected over this period—the 
teachers could clearly expect more than 3 
per cent. 

Because the NUT has refused to see this, 
the Minister will now introduce legislation 
to implement his scheme off his own bat. 
If Sir David Eccles were wise he would 
divide his immediate £42 million a year in 
such a way that graduate and experienced 
teachers would gain more even immediately 
than they would under Burnham—i.e., he 
would increase differentials above the Burn- 
ham figure by more than he cuts the Burn- 
ham recommendation for the basic scale. 
Unfortunately, however, he seems to have 
decided merely to accept the Burnham re- 
commendations about differentials, and to 
pile these on top of a basic scale that will 
run from £570 a year to £1,170, instead of 
the £600 to £1,200 that Burnham wanted. 
The sorts of figures he is probably going 
to impose were portended in a parliamentary 
answer on August 4th ; they would give the 
head of a grammar school with 600 pupils 
£2,580 a year, against {£2,260 now. 

The NUT has said that it will send 
lobbyists to Westminster against this legisla- 
tion, but it seems unlikely that it can now 
successfully call strikes—at least once the 
implications of the absence of a terminal 
date have sunk into its members’ heads. The 
National Association of Schoolmasters may 
go ahead with its threatened strikes, but it 
is now in a rather curious position ; its main 
complaint hitherto has been that it is not 
represented on the Burnham machinery, 
which the Minister himself has now 
effectively devalued. 


BRAZIL 


Noble in Compromise 


Aaa it is possibly more perilous to 
cross a street in Rio de Janeiro than 
anywhere in the world, the Brazilians are 
essentially peaceable, with qualities of 
sanity and tact that usually enable them to 
circumvent bloodshed. So it has been this 
time: the compromise of substituting a 
parliamentary for a presidential system, 
accepted by Vice President Goulart and by 
the leaders of the armed services, and the 
reluctance of Brazilian soldiers to fight one 
another, have averted what might in a 
country of more unswerving principle have 
been civil war. Sr Jo%o Goulart (who, in 

the irreverent Brazilian manner, is always 
called by his nickname “ Jango”) was 
greeted with full military honours and brave 
good humour when he flew into Brasilia on 
Tuesday. His flight had been delayed for 
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a day by a pocket revolt among some air 
force officers who, taking longer than their 
fellows to accept the military turnabout, 
were apparently planning to kidnap the 
vice-president on his way from the south. 
Brigadier Grum Moss, the air force com- 
mander, has since resigned, and Sr Goulart’s 
safe arrival takes the crisis off the boil. 

A cooler, and longer, contest now starts. 
As this issue of The Economist went to 
press, Sr Goulart and his political leaders 
were still trying to affect new compromises 
in the choice of a prime minister and 
cabinet. The most capable of the can- 


didates for prime minister, and the one, it" 


is thought, whom Sr Goulart backs, is Sr 
Carvalho Pinto, who took over the 
governorship of S4o Paulo from Sr Janio 
Quadros and was tipped to succeed him: as 
president. If anybody can salvage the 
reforms that Sr Quadros started, it is prob- 
ably Carvalho Pinto. But the mediators in 
Brasilia may decide that the first prime 
minister under the new system should be 
a politician who is adept at pleasing all, 
rather than an administrator who has s 
himself handy with an axe. 

Moreover, if Sr 
Quadros, elected 
with the largest 
majority in Brazil’s 
history and blessed 
with more executive 
power, on paper, 
than the President 
of the United States, 
felt himself unbear- 
ably frustrated after 
seven months, the 
outlook for a bold 
programme of social 
reform is dim indeed. “ Sr Goulart is re- 
garded in advance with deep suspicion by 
the very people whose interests might suffer. 
Certainly he does not intend to be a mere 
figurehead, but under the new constitution 
he will have to work through an executive 
that is bound to be divided and will prob- 
ably be sluggishly inclined to leave bad 
alone. But Sr Goulart’s qualities as a 
national leader, rather than a special kind 
of labour boss, are untested ; other vice- 
presidents, when unexpectedly elevated, 
have sprung surprises. 





Untested Jango 


AFGHANISTAN 


Unnecessary Break 


FGHANISTAN’S decision to break off 
diplomatic relations with Pakistan 
must be regarded as a belated backwash of 
the border fighting between the two coun- 
tries in May. A break at that time, in the 
heat and drama of the moment, would have 


_ been more understandable than now. The 


present om gat between the two neighbours 
is relatively mild. The Pakistanis closed 
two of these consulates in Afghanistan last 
month, after complaining that their staffs 
were being harassed, and asked for Afghan 
consulates in Pakistan to be closed down 
as well. The Afghans, on their side, com- 
plained that their consular staffs were being 
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shadowed and harried, and have now made 
the diplomatic break. 

These developments are merely symp- 
toms of a long-standing strain arising out 
of Afghanistan’s recurring claim for a state 
of “ Pashtunistan,” to be carved largely out 
of Pakistani territory. The advantage of 
“ Pashtunistan,” if it ever happened, would 
be that it would give land-locked Afghan- 
istan an outlet to the sea. It has, however, 
been a lost cause ever since it became clear 
that Pakistan was likely to endure as a 
nation state. The underlying tension has 
acquired cold-war overtones through 
Pakistan’s alliance with the United States ; 
Afghanistan, which styles itself neutralist, is 
a theatre of competitive assistance from 
Russia and America. It is to be hoped that 
the present break will not last as long as 
the previous one, in 1955, which went on 
for two years and caused Afghanistan 
serious trade difficulties. 


LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Blackpool Unlit? 


ABOUR’S diamond jubilee conference 
from October 2nd to 6th at proletarian 
Blackpool—where appropriately the lights 
shine more brightly at aristocratic Scar- 
borough—is likely to be a comparatively 
sober affair. The Empress Ballroom cannot 
hope to produce the dramatic highlights of 
last year’s Scarborough Spa, which is a sad 
thing foc the joteniloes tee & pant Cus for 
the party and the country. 
final agenda for the conference, pub- 
lished last weekend, again has over one hun- 
dred resolutions on foreign policy and 
defence ; but, since Mr Gaitskell and the 
platform have an assured majority against 
unilateralism, heat and controversy are likely 
to centre on the Berlin crisis. No doubt some 
wild anti-Nato will be said from the 
floor, but Mr Gai should have no real 
reason to be ruffled. The extreme left has 


lost most of its points of foreign policy 
ive tocucd: Gaede that the unions 


(although, as the TUC showed this week, 
German troop training is one subject where 
the conference may vote cussedly; just con- 
ceivably, Polaris bases could be another). 
Oddly, one other minor flashpoint in foreign 
affairs for Mr Gaitskell may be the one 
point on which he thought he had played 
safe: his lack of policy on the common 
market will be attacked from both sides. 
On home affairs, Mr Gaitskell can regard 
the agenda with equanimity. Most of the 
time will be taken up with attacking the 
Chancellor, the “ inhuman ” Mr Powell and 
land speculators. Nationalisation shopping 
lists are fewer this year—only 12 motions 
demand them—and there are even three 
mildly revisionist unofficial resolutions about 
the concept of public own . Abolition 
of the House of Lords is back in avour, with 
nine motions in support. A nasty straw in 
the wind is provided by two resolutions 
calling for restrictions on immigration. 
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In the elections for the constituency sec- 
tion of the national executive, some hopes 
have been expressed that Mr Mikardo might 
lose his place to Mr Healey, Mr Mellish 
or Mr Mayhew ; but this would require a 
large turnover of votes from last year, and 
be a major Gaitskellite triumph. In the 
women’s section of the executive the Gait- 
skellite Miss Herbison may well come back 
to displace the moderately leftish Mrs Jeger. 
The conference is also to be told that the 
central funds of the Labour party are badly 
in the red, and the constituencies are to be 
asked to transfer more money to Transport 
House but without raising individual 
membership fees. This looks like a pretty 
fiddling and ineffective expedient by a party 
headquarters that urgently needs business- 
like reform. 


LIBERAL CONFERENCE 


Edinburgh Unrocked ? 


a. final agenda for the Liberal party 
conference, at Edinburgh from Sep- 
tember 2oth to 23rd, has also been published 
this week. This agenda is tightly controlled 
by a central agenda committee, sometimes 
with greater efficiency than tact. For 
example, it seems a little too much-to list 
the executive nominees for vice-presidents 
straightforwardly, and then to _ prefix 
Birkenhead’s nomination of Mr Graham 
White (one of the old guard) with the super- 
cilious “ The following nomination has also 
been received.” The committee has obvi- 
ously been at great pains to avoid the label 
“‘ wishy-washy ” becoming attached to its 
resolutions, but has fallen into the opposite 
error of making them far too detailed. 
Thirty-eight lines on the common market is 
perhaps excusable in present circumstances, 
but 48 on a five-year plan for industry and 
52 on education are far too many, and only 
muffle the resolutions’ effect. 

This said, the final agenda promises an 
interesting conference. First place is given 
to a call for tax reform, in a motion which 
includes all the usual ragbag of Liberal 
ideas ; an interesting amendment from the 
floor demands a graduated turnover tax with 
incentives for exports. More revolutionary 
is the resolution recommending a five-year 
economic plan aimed at achieving a rate of 
growth of 5 per cent per year; here an 
outraged delegate from Mitcham has tabled 
the deletion of the obnoxious word “ plan ” 
and substituted the anodyne “ social objec- 
tives.” Some controversy is likely over the 
motion on British agriculture and the 
common market, which may not dispose of 
the old struggle between cheap food and 
agricultural support as decorously as had 
been hoped. An interesting sign of Liberal 
revolt is that an amendment from Miss 
Manuela Sykes, the fire-breathing candidate 
for Ipswich, demands guarantees for 
Commonwealth and other producers before 
Britain enters the market. Mr Moore, 
another flashing Liberal light, has also 


abled an. amendment to say that the 
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common market should be developed into a 
wider free trade area. The usual Liberal 
demand for a Scottish parliament is given 
greater prominence this year, as a courtly 
party gesture towards their hosts. 

The jamboree will end on Saturday on 
the somewhat anti-climactic subject of local 
government finance. That morning Mr Jo 
Grimond will give “A Call to Action.” It 
might have been more imaginative to have 
allowed the delegates to disperse to his 
clarion, rather than let them drift oer into 
the local twilight. 


CONGO 


Katanga and After 


NE of the marginal attractions of the 

Belgrade conference this week was the 
late arrival of the premier and deputy 
premier of the Congo, after travelling from 
Leopoldville in apparent harmony in the 
same aircraft. Mr Gizenga had gone to 
Leopoldville to make the journey, and since 
he was able to show himself there without 
being arrested, as he had apparently feared, 
it may now be hoped that he will take up 
his post of deputy premier in Mr Adoula’s 
new central government. 

To that extent, Congolese unity now 
seems nearer than at any time since the 
army mutiny brought chaos shortly after 
independence. But Katanga remains the 
outsider, and it is still by no means certain 
that the United Nations takeover of the 
Congo’s richest province has hastened the 





At Belgrade : Tito, Adoula, Gizenga 


day of its peaceful integration into the 
Congolese republic. True, Dr Conor 
O’Brien, who heads the UN mission in 
Elizabethville, has carried out a text-book 
coup d’état in the province, seizing strategic 
points and arresting Mr Tshombe’s Euro- 
pean officers. But there is a significant 
difference between the usual coup d’état and 
one carried out, as this one was, by Swedish 
and Indian troops far from their own 
countries on behalf of a world organisation. 
A Qasim or a Nasser, if successful, is there 
to stay; Dr O’Brien and the UN, in any 
long-term sense, are not. Now that Dr 
O’Brien has denounced Mr Tshombe’s 
minister of the interior for alleged atrocities 
and severed relations with the provincial 
government, the mission he heads is under 
a strong obligation to find a Katangan 
premier who will not be overthrown the 
minute the UN’s backs are turned. 

Much, on the other hand, will depend on 
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what Mr Adoula and Mr Gizenga do after 
they are back. The legality of the Adoula 
government is beyond doubt. But it rests, 
as do all the UN resolutions on the Congo, 
on the basis of the Belgian-drafted consti- 
tution for a unitary state, whereas a feder- 
ation would accord better with Congolese 
realities. If Katanga is ever to pull its 
weight in the Congo, the central government 
will probably have to move in a federal 
direction. 


KUWAIT 


Grasping the Nettle 


HILST awaiting its Arab League 

bodyguard, Kuwait is making its own 
efforts to be less politically vulnerable. Its 
67-year-old ruler has declared for a consti- 
tution—and in no mealy-mouthed way. By 
a decree of August 26th he has promised 
this constitution “on democratic founda- 
tions,” and elections on November rst for a 
constituent assembly. Meanwhile a com- 
mittee has been formed to join with the 
supreme council: (the present governing 
body composed wholly of the ruler’s rela- 
tions) to draw up an electoral law. 


These are large ideas to fit into a . 


small canvas. Of Kuwait’s 320,000 people 
only 120,000 are Kuwaitis (and 46,000 of 
these are children). The large foreign popu- 
lation can probably not claim to vote. Nor 
is it easy to know what political stuff the 
average Kuwaiti is made of. The sheikhs’ 
monopoly of government has hitherto been 
possible only because bright young Kuwaitis 
are so rapidly absorbed into joyful money- 
making that they have not had the incentive 
to push opposition far. There is, all the 
same, a cleavage between the stately pre-oil 
age men and the live-wire beneficiaries of 
the ruler’s liberal educational policies. All 
boys who pass their secondary school ex- 
aminations are enabled to go on to further 
free education in Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, 
Britain or the United States. They return 
as cosmopolitans, charmed still, of course, 
to be Kuwaitis, but a little pained by things 
in their country that seem to be out of date. 
No doubt when candidates are chosen for 
election grey hairs will still be preferred to 
bachelors’ degrees. Nevertheless Kuwait 
does seem to be cautiously approaching 
some form of more widely based govern- 
ment. It may thus set a local example. 
Bahrainis are watching with lively interest. 


IRAQ 


Teach Yourself Oil 


ONFRONTED by General Qasim’s belief 
that oil questions are simple, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company has interrupted the 
resumed talks in Baghdad in order to build 
up a detailed case for presentation to the 
Iraqis on how not to do-it-yourself in the 
integrated oil industry. The heavyweight 
team representing IPC and its shareholder 
companies, led by Mr Harold Fisher of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, formally con- 
ceded a number of the points that had been 
unwisely allowed to bring negotiations to af 
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ina changing world 


If ten Dickensian clerks with ten pens worked 
ten hours a day for ten years, how many sums 
would they have done? Fewer, no doubt, than 
one modern electronic computer can do in 
ten hours. 

In commerce, in industry, in research and in 
defence, the computer is performing prodigious 
tasks today—saving time, saving money, saving 
valuable manpower. 

And Mullard’s contribution to this revolutionary 
development? Principally in the shape of 
memory cores and assemblies, transistors, 
valves and other specialized devices, but also to 
some extent in know-how. 

Mullard research and applications laboratories 
play an important part in satisfying the urgent and 
critical needs of the designers of modern elec- 
tronic equipment. Could they also be of service 
to you? If you would like to find out, please 
write to us at the address below. 


| Mullard products used in computers 


; include: 
FERRITE CORES - MATRIX ASSEMBLIES 
COMPLETE STORAGE SYSTEMS 


HIGH SPEED LOGIC AND CORE 
DRIVING TRANSISTORS 
SEMICONDUCTOR DIODES 
SPECIAL VALVES - THYRATRONS 
COLD CATHODE TRIGGER AND 
COUNTING TUBES 
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ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Write to the address below, on your Company 
notepaper, for a copy of the illustrated book 
“ Something About Us", 


MULLAROD HOUSE + TORRINGTON PLACE +- LONDON W.C.1 
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abrupt halt last April and had been accepted 
since. In particular the company had agreed 
to relinquish three-quarters of its un- 
exploited concessions straight away, and 
another 15 per cent later on—immediately 
translated by General Qasim as the relin- 
quishing of 90 per cent. But after four 
meetings, the clash over General Qasim’s 
request for a fifth share in the capital of the 
operating company has sent the team home 
—not for consultation, but in order to have 
three weeks to get out the documents and 
statistics which, it is hoped, may impress 
the Iraqis with the difficulties and complica- 
tions of buying their way into a 40-year-old 
complex operation owned by a consortium 
of major oil companies. 

General Qasim agreed in a friendly way 
to the interruption, but the threat in his 
comment, published in Ath-Thawrah on 
Monday, that further procrastination might 
lead to “ appropriate legislation ” shows that 
he is not in the mood for what he may con- 
sider obfuscation, even if this is in the form 
of a helpful lesson about oil economics. The 
oil companies believe that they are on strong 
ground, legal and economic, in refuting the 
Iraqi claim for participation ; and they are 
not persuaded that the claim has any moral 
or other basis. Nor are they prepared, at 
this stage, to allow that it would be ex- 
pedient either for themselves, as a form of 
insurance, or for Iraq as a way of getting 
more cash. It would mean, they argue, that 
the group would have less money to reinvest 
in Iraqi oil development and that the share- 
holding companies might be tempted to turn 
to more profitable fields elsewhere. 

General Qasim urgently needs money to 

‘keep his defence forces going. He also, 
particularly after the ham-handed business 
of his claim to Kuwait, plainly feels the need 
for a resounding diplomatic victory. His 
demand for participation was given body by 
the Kuwaiti government’s 20 per cent share 
in its new deal for developing offshore oil 
with Shell; the Iraqis are naturally less 
convinced than the oil companies that their 
circumstances are altogether different. The 
fact that the two cases are in fact utterly 
dissimilar will not count for much in 
Baghdad’s argument. Possibly an escape 
from the wearisome prospect of attrition 
might be found in some new deal involving 
a joint venture of some kind, perhaps in the 
territories that are to be relinquished by IPC. 
But, at the moment, it looks as if the govern- 
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ment and the companies, with what should 
be overwhelming interests in common, 
will meet again later this month without 
reaching any meeting of minds. The oil 
companies are anxious not to dig in, but 
miserably uncertain about the possibilities 
of negotiation. 


WEST MIDLANDS 


Help for Birmingham 


R BROOKE has proposed some. new 

measures, including large develop- 
ment schemes at Worcester, Redditch, and 
Daventry, to cope with the urgent housing 
problems of Birmingham. At present 
Birmingham is clearing about 1,000 slums 
a year, but 3,000 or more dwellings each 
year become obsolescent. The rate of 
clearance of people out of the city needs 
to be speeded up, but sufficient sites have 
not been found to rehouse them even 
at the present rate. Two years ago Bir- 
mingham tried to start a large satellite 
estate at Wythall, but was beaten back by 
the claims of the green belt. Now it is to 
be allowed a much smaller Wythall scheme 
(600 acres instead of the original 2,400), 
presumably to give it a breathing space 
while the schemes for longer-distance dis- 
persal mature. 

The minister’s new plan is certainly an 
improvement upon the negative tactics 
which went before it, but it cannot be called 
the best possible one. The town de- 
velopment schemes will depend upon effec- 
tive co-operation between the local authori- 
ties, but the sites seem to have been picked 
almost exclusively with this point in mind. 
Worcester is keen to expand in order to 
retain its status as a county borough, which 
is threatened because it now has too few 
people ; since the site is a good one the 
motive need not matter. Redditch also seems 
to be keen ; but it cannot be logical, after 
rejecting Wythall because development there 
would impinge on the green belt, to develop 
a town of 50,000 people only a few miles 
further out. 

The basic fact is that Birmingham has two 
separate problems which often get confused. 
There is, first, the general upsurge of em- 
ployment and population in the West Mid- 
land conurbation, which can best be relieved 
‘by a new town (such as the possible one at 
Dawley which is now being investigated) 
and by the expansion of such places as 
Worcester. These schemes ought to include 
a lot of private enterprise housing and 
should not need heavy subsidies. There is, 
second, the special problem of rehousing 
slum dwellers, most of whom are closely 
tied to jobs in Birmingham. It would be 
senseless to send these people to Redditch 
rather than Wythall. In short, Mr Brooke 
is now on the right lines, but he has let local 
politics sway his priorities. There is every- 
thing to be said for development at Dawley 
(which the Minister did not mention) and 
Worcester ; nothing to be said for Red- 
ditch ; and something larger, at Wythall or 
elsewhere, is needed to cope with Bir 1ing- 
ham’s immediate housing needs. 
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‘A Stitch Too Late 


Gan DE GAULLE’S revision of his 
attitude to the Algerian claims to the 
Sahara might conveniently have come a 
little earlier. In his press conference on 
Tuesday, he stated firmly that France had 
no interest in the Sahara except that of “ free 
exploitation of the oil and gas which we 
have discovered or will discover,” that no 
Algerian government could be expected to 
relinquish its country’s claims on the area, 
and that the Sahara’s few inhabitants (“ the 
Sahara, you see, is a desert”) would prob- 
ably choose to join an independent Algeria. 
All this is realistic ; it would have been just 
as realistic if it had been said in July, in 
time to prevent the breakdown of the 
Franco-Algerian peace talks and possibly the 
replacement of the Ferhat Abbas govern- 
ment by a new team of uncompromising 
militants. 


Other elements in General de Gaulle’s 
address were even less encouraging. His 
remarks about renewed talks with the FLN, 
and the stress he laid on such ideas as a re- 
grouping of the Algerian population (the 
partition of Algeria, in fact), suggest that he 
has despaired of agreement with the 
nationalists and is preparing to jettison 
Moslem Algeria as he cast off Guinea. Even 
if talks do begin again, they are likely to 
come to grief over the topic of French mili- 
tary bases, particularly that at Mers-el- 
Kebir. General de Gaulle did not mention 
it, but he is even less prepared to give 
Mers-el-Kebir up to the nationalists than 
he is to surrender Bizerta to the Tunisians ; 
and the rebels (to judge by a forthright 
speech by Mr ben Khedda at the neutrals’ 
conference in Belgrade on Monday) are in 
no mood to allow the French any sort of 
military enclave in Algeria after inde- 
pendence. 


As to Bizerta, General de Gaulle was 
totally unforthcoming. He repeated his 
somewhat unconvincing assertions that 
the base was necessary to western defence 
and necessarily a French responsibility ; and 
he showed plainly that.he has no idea of the 
harm he did to France’s reputation by the 
bloody retaliation in July and the French 
boycott of the General Assembly debate in 
August. 


NEUTRALS 


All Africans Together 


oT a dish of herbs but a breakfast of 

beans and honey gave the flavour to a 
téte-d-téte between President Nasser and 
Bourguiba in Belgrade on September Ist. 
This, their first meeting after three years’ 
estrangement, was marked by its simple 
friendliness, according to the Tunisian 
weekly Afrique Action. Both wanted 
bygones to be bygones and to work together 
in future, each promising to write person- 
ally to the other should anything seem 
amiss. 
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The “ non-block ” conference in Belgrade 
has afforded some fine opportunities for 
heads of state to sort out their affairs. This 
reconciliation between Cairo and Tunis 
has only just made a beginning. Between 
breakfast cup and lip there could still be a 
slip. The acceptance by President Nasser 
of an invitation to Tunisia does, however, 
fill the emotional vacuum the Tunisians have 
felt since France, as they see it, betrayed 
them at Bizerta. This is African turning 
to African as much as Arab to Arab. As 
Europe ferments its own crises, Africa turns 
in on itself. 

President Sekou Touré’s absence from 
Belgrade does not point to any rift in the 
lute of the “ Casablanca ” group of African 
nations. It appears that he was detained at 
home by the threat of a crisis over the 
closing of the Christian missions in Guinea 
—the result of their director’s refusal to 
allow Christian schools to be integrated into 
the state school system. Banished and in 
exile in Dakar, the director, Mgr Melleville, 
was suspected of trying to get France and 
Portugal to intervene on his behalf ; hence 
President Touré’s desire to stay at home. 


ITALY 


A Crisis Postponed 


IGNOR FANFANI’S summer holiday has so 

far been distinctly unquiet. Not only 
has he been involved by Mr Khrushchev in 
the east-west debate—he received a second 
message from Moscow a week ago—but he 
has also had on his mind a polite but pos- 
sibly sinister threat to the stability of his 
own government. 

The threat came from Signor Saragat, 
whose Social Democrat party helps to give 
the Christian Democrat government an 
adequate parliamentary majority. In an 
article in his party paper on August 22nd, 
Signor Saragat suggested that the time had 
come to enlarge the government’s majority 
in a leftward direction ; he said that if the 
Christian Democrats did not accept the sup- 
port (not the mere negative abstention) of 
the Nenni Socialists, his own party would 
“inevitably ” go over to the opposition. 

In the convolutions of Italian politics, 
complicated just now by the repercussions 
of Italy’s involvement in the east-west crisis, 
Signor Saragat’s motives cannot be easily 
perceived. But he appears to have his eye 
on the presidential elections next spring, and 
to be anxious to ensure that President 
Gronchi’s successor owes his position to a 
broadly-based centre-left majority, and is 
not, like Signor Milazzo (at present the 
King Charles’s head of Signor Saragat’s 
political writing) in Sicily some two years 
ago, dependent on the support of the Com- 
munists and the extreme Right. Signor 
Nenni, it seems, would be willing to play 
his allotted role, provided the government 
“broke with the Right.” The difficulty 
Would lie in getting the right-centre of the 
Christian Democrats to accept the support 
of Signor Nenni, whom they distrust and 
whose ideas they deplore. 
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Since in July ‘the Socialists: abandoned 
their policy of negatively supporting Signor 
Fanfani through abstention, Signor Saragat 
is in more of a key position. Clearly he 
could cause a serious crisis in the Christian 
Democrat party. Moreover, the surprising 
news from Palermo, where the Christian 
Democrats and the Socialists are about to 
form a joint regional administration, would 
seem to strengthen his hand. Signor Saragat 
seems, however, content to let his crisis 
ripen slowly. He indicated this week his 
willingness to wait until the Christian 
Democrats have decided their attitude to a 
leftward move at their congress in Decem- 
ber. Signor Fanfani’s future as prime minis- 
ter is cloudy ; but, then, it usually is. 


NORWAY 


Campaign without Heat 


Ni general election on Monday 
promises to be a quiet affair. The 
Labour party has been in power for 25 
years, and nobody expects it to be unseated. 
In the 1957 election the party obtained 48.3 
per cent of the vote. The opposition is 
splintered into conservatives, liberals, agra- 
rians, and the Christian People’s party. 
These groups have occasionally sought an 
accommodation of views to unseat labour, 
but no firm coalition has resulted yet. 

In an affluent welfare society, where there 
are no illusions about the nation’s diminu- 
tive power in world politics, passions are 
not high at election times. Over the years 
the Labour party has prudently moved to 
the centre ; it is commonly called “ the 
Royal Norwegian Labour party” by 
friends and foes alike. The government can 
claim an impressive growth rate for the 
economy, ranging in recent years between 
4 and 6 per cent a year. It is affluence, not 
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austerity, that provides the Right with the 
few electoral issues in a quiet campaign. 
More latitude for private investment, and 
less taxation, aré the chief domestic de- 
mands. Liberals and agrarians seek greater 
freedom from government directed policies 
in agriculture and fisheries. 

The lack of heat about foreign policy 
points not only to the Norwegians’ realistic 
view of their place in the sun, but also to 
the degree to which the foreign minister, 
Mr Halvard Lange, has made Norway’s 
foreign relations his personal domain since 
he took office in 1946. Some may object to 
this ; none can challenge it. 

The opponents of Norway’s Nato com- 
mitment can find a home for their views in 
the recently founded Socialist People’s 
party, which embraces pacificism among 
other things. Its performance is likely to 
be miniscule. The one communist member 
of the Storting draws his electoral support 


' from disgruntled forestry workers in the 


Hedmark region ; his happy situation is not 
repeated elsewhere. 

Where the common market has appeared © 
as an electoral issue, commercial interests 
on the Right have chidden the government 
for its tip-toe approach and have stressed 
the need for a much bigger market than 
Norway now enjoys. But with a white paper 
almost in the press (carefully designed to 
appear after the election), the government 
is clearly anxious not to alienate any floating 
voters. Agrarians and liberals (18 per cent 
of the vote in 1957) still maintain’ doubts 
about the degree of protection-they will or 
will not receive in the common market. 
The prime minister, Mr Gerhardsen, re- 
cently stated that the idea of a wider market 
was in line with the ideas of the Labour 
movement : there is little doubt which way 
Norway will move when the Storting re- 
assembles. 
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VAPOUR BATHS 


THE TURKISH BATH; with a View to its 
Introduction into the British Dominions- 


By Davip Urqumart. 


He comes down upon the Western nations 

with as impetuous a charge as ever: did 
the Mussulman of old. If we will not yield an 
unconditional surrender, he condemns us with- 
out reprieve to a state of hopeless uncleanliness: 
there shall not be water enough in the wide 
world to make us clean. He will have the 
vapour bath,—the Turkish bath,—or nothing. 
Without this it is in vain that we seek to wash 
and be clean. Cold fresh water is useless,—salt 
water “horrid” and “impure”; sea-bathing 
a thing to be simply shuddered at; soap little 
better than a pernicious invention; the old 
familiar tub of our childhood, so dear to the 
Japanese—who, at any rate, if he does “* dabble 
in dirty water,” fulfils one of Mr Urquhart’s 
desiderata in the sociability of his ablutions— 


q Mr Urquhart is a fanatic for the bath. 





is consigned to the limbo of the past as a 
mockery and a snare,—a mere pharasaiec pre- 
tence at purification. .. . Mr Urquhart pathetic- 
ally says that in returning from Turkey he felt 
as if passing from a refined to a rude condition 
of society. We humbly allow the truth of his 
accusations. We corifess that we have never 
had a contortion given to the small of the back, 
—a jerk to our neck by the hands holding the 
temples,—nor even our heel bitten at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony. . . . We are almost 
persuaded to shut our eyes to facts, and to 
believe that Eastern nations are the repre- 
sentatives of the purity of Eden; that they 
have no skin diseases, no loathsome leprosies, . . . 
But it becomes a little too much for even our 
humbled state of mind to have the taunts of a 
German cast in our teeth; to be told by one 
whose customary ewer is a cream jug, his basin 
a slop bowl, his towels pocket handkerchiefs, his 
soap nil, that the “ dull English ” are the worst 
washed of all nations. Mr Urquhart should 
beware how he tries us too far. 
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POLICE 





Not a Happy Lot 


AST week another Detective Chief 

Superintendent—the third in two 
years—resigned from Scotland Yard, in 
order to head the security force of a bank. 
Some newspapers have therefore com- 
plained that the cream of the Big Five is 
being disastrously skimmed off by offers of 
money much greater than the police are 
willing to pay. This is almost certainly a 
wrong emphasis. In the first place, the so- 
called Big Five are not noticeably bigger 
than their 25 or so co-rankers in the Metro- 
politan Police who happen not to be, as the 
Big Five are, detectives as well as Chief 


Superintendents ; and there are some 30. 


superior posts into which even these exalted 
officers could be promoted—if they stayed 
on long enough. 


Secondly, all of the three. distinguished 
officers concerned had in fact stayed on 
some time beyond their normal retirement 
age, the latest of them ten years beyond it. 
When they joined the Metropolitan Police, 
the period of service laid down was 25 years 
(it has since been increased to 30). All three 





Scotland Yard : little room at the top 


of themr’served eventually for more than 30 
years, partly because they felt too young to 
retire (at about 50), partly because their 
pensions are calculated on the last three 
years of their salary and it was to their 
financial advantage to stay on—particularly 
now that increased rates of pay are in force 
(Chief Superintendents get £2,445 a year). 
Naturally, an offer from a bank removes the 
preoccupation with the extra few pounds to 
be obtained as pension by staying on an- 
other two or three years. 


On the whole, this turnover at the top 
is to be welcomed. What is much more dis- 
turbing is the continued drain away of 
young men at the bottom. In the first six 
months of 1961, despite the recent sharp in- 
crease in police pay, another §24 probationer 
constables and young constables with less 
than seven years’ service resigned from the 
police forces of England and Wales. It is 
possible that one of the barriers in London 
is the feeling that able young men cannot 
winpromotion sufficiently quickly. Since 
the abandonment of the Police College in 
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FALL-OUT 


Carry on Breathing 


HE Russian and now the American 
decisions to resume nuclear tests seem 
to present a more immediate threat to the 
tranquillity of the world than to its 
physical health—despite the unanimity of 
Mr Kennedy, Mr Khrushchev and Mr 
Macmillan in worrying about pollution 
of the air. The attitude of responsible 
scientists towards fall-out has modified 
considerably since tests were suspended 
three years ago. During this time it has 
been found that the radioactive debris 
thrown up by a test explosion comes down 
through the atmosphere and is washed 
into the ground all in a matter of months. 
It does not, apparently, stay in the strato- 
sphere for as long as the decade that 
scientists had originally predicted. It 
follows that earlier calculations about the 
size of the radioactive reservoir in the 
stratosphere were greatly exaggerated. 
While the scientists have discovered that 
past tests created less fall-out than they 
feared, medical views about the danger it 
presents to health have also undergone 
a change—though no one would claim that 
the facts here are either so simple or so 
easy to establish. Radiation in large doses 
can kill as surely as a bullet in the heart ; 
but doctors have not known the precise 
medical effect that small doses might have, 
especially if sustained over long periods. 
This is precisely the danger posed by fall- 
out. The trouble is that the small propor- 
tion of strontium 9o contained in the debris 
(other radioactive forms of strontium and 
other elements can be ignored, with the 
possible exception of carbon 14) is likely 
to be absorbed into bones, mainly into 
children’s bones, and remain active there 
for the greater part of human life. Would 
these small doses have a cumulative effect? 
In the long run, could they be as danger- 
ous as the same amount of radiation re- 
ceived in a sudden massive dose? Was 
there a level of radiation below which any 
dose could safely be ignored, just as the 
body apparently ignores the continuous 
background radiation it receives all its life 





its old form and the consequent necessity 
for everybody to begin as a constable on the 
beat, able young men have had to work 
through eight intermediate grades to reach 
the position of Assistant or Deputy Com- 
missioner. , 

When the pyramid of responsibility in 
any public service is as formalised as this, 
there may be too much of a tendency for 
promotion to be by conveyor belt—by age 
and seniority as much as by ability. There is 
a feeling that brilliant young men are not 
likely to be wafted sufficiently often into 
the Commissioner’s chair over the heads of 
their less gifted superiors. 
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from the mildly radioactive planet on 
which we live? 

These questions have taken.a long time 
to answer, since small doses of radiation 


are exceedingly difficult to measure and | 


their effects even harder to establish. So 
it was prudent to expect.the worst and 
work on the assumption that any addi- 
tional radiation would be dangerous, how- 
ever small the dose. It is still the proper 
medical view that any increase in radio- 
activity is objectionable, like any increase 
in air pollution. But, as research pro- 
ceeds, there is more evidence to show that 
the body does shrug off small doses. of 
radiation below a certain “ threshold.” 
These conclusions are still tentative, but 
they have gained sufficiently wide accept- 
ance to be endorsed by the Medical 
Research Council in its second detailed 
investigation into radioactive hazards pub- 
lished last Christmas. 

Everything depends on how many test 
explosions are carried out and on the size 
of the weapons exploded. If tests went 
on for another century at the pre-1958 
rate, then the evidence now available 
suggests that the difference to the general 
level of radiation might be no greater than 
the variations in background radiation that 
can be observed today in different parts 
of the country. If the United States and 
Russia are currently concentrating on the 
testing of small nuclear weapons for use 
on the battlefield (and with the American 
tests under ground) it could be argued— 
and scientists doubtless have argued—that 
there is no risk in these tests either to this 
or any future generation. But if and when 
Mr: Khrushchev tests his blockbusters, it 
may be necessary to revise these views. 





Correction. The reduction in the duties 
on imports of coffee, cocoa and bananas into 
the European Economic Community, re- 
ferred to on page 782 of The Economist of 
August 26th, has been proposed by the 
European Commission to the Council of 
Ministers, but no decision has yet been 
taken by the Council. A decision is, in fact, 
unlikely until some time after the ministerial 
meeting with the associated African states 


later this year. 
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The Post and Telegraph Authorities of more than 80 countries 


rely on Marconi telecommunications equipment 


SURVEYS x Marconi’s telecommunications 
survey teams are at work in many parts of the 
world. Marconi’s is the only company main- 
taining a permanent research group working 
entirely on wave propagation. 


INSTALLATION «x Marconi’s _ installation 
teams undertake complete responsibility for 
system installation, including erection of build- 
ings and civil engineering works as well as the 
installation of the telecommunications equip- 
ment and auxiliary plant. 


PLANNING « Marconi’s vast experience is 
reflected in the quality of its system planning 
organisation which is constantly employed on 
planning major telecommunications systems 
for many parts of the world. 


MAINTENANCE « Marconi's provide a com- 
plete system maintenance service and under- 
take the training of operating and maintenance 
staff, either locally or in England. Marconi's 
will also establish and manage local training 
schools for Post and Telegraph Authorities. 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS SURVEYED de aD ae 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION. MARCONIS WIRELE 
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The Old World 


made 


Hercules... 
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jy 
Le 
Hercules and the cag 


Augean Stables. -" 


... to-day Hercules 
is helping to build the NEW WORLD 












It was by meeting the challenges of his age that 
Hercules of old earned immortality.... 
To-day, Hercules still meets challenges. 
More—he anticipates them. For in industrial 
chemistry, research by Hercules Powder 
Company has produced many a “ break- 
through” leading to better things. Take 
packaging for instance. Packaging materials 
need to be sized, given strength when wet, 
printed, protected, stuck together. Hercules 
can claim many important advances in these 
fields. If the New World is better off for 
better packages, Hercules has a hand in it. 
Hercules has some key-words for his 
successes. Words like Pexol—K ymene— 
Pentalyn—EC—Neolyn. You should 
know what they mean. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1 . 


Telephone: AMBassador 7766 ; ; 
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ECONOMICS OF THE PRESS 





1947 “with the object of furthering the free 

expression of opinion through the Press and the 
greatest practicable accuracy in the presentation of news, 
to inquire into the control, management and ownership 
of the newspaper and periodical Press and the news 
agencies, including the financial structure and the 
monopolistic tendencies in control, and to make 
recommendations thereon.” 


1961 “to consider whether these economic and 

financial factors tend to diminish diversity of 
ownership and control or the number or variety of such 
publications, having regard to the importance, in the 
public interest, of the accurate presentation of news and 
the free expression of opinion.” 

—Terms of Reference, 
Royal Commissions on the Press 


itself primarily with the quality of our newspapers ; the 

second is concerning itself primarily with the quantity of 
them. This is not because its terms of reference differ hugely. 
Nor is it because the quality of newspapers has obviously and 
indisputably improved. It is true that what are generally called 
“the quality papers ”—i.e. the ones that cost more, plus or minus 
the Daily. Telegraph—have significantly increased their share of 
total circulation since the first commission reported in 1949, but 
so have the mass-circulation dailies and Sunday papers: it is 


B RITAIN’S first Royal Commission on the Press concerned 





CIRCULATION OF THE DAILIES 


(Average daily circulation; thousands) 


1937 1950 1954 1959 1960 1960 1961 
Ist Half 2nd Half Ist Half 
Mirror 5 es. s 1,328 4,593 4,709 4,521 4,565 4,649 4,593 
Express . <oiie dee 2,330 4,169 4,083 4,092 4,143 4,270 4,313 
Mass dailies 3,658 8,762 8,792 8613 8708 8,919 8,906 
Hérald 2. ceed 2,033 2,083 1,812 1,466 1,407 1,418 1,419 
Mail oie tere l 580 2,270 2,116 2,078 2,066 
News Chronicle. 4324 1,547 1,310 1,207. 162g. 2825" = 2,687 
Shetchs.u: scaent stecu 684 786 854 1,154 1,117 1,075 1,000 
Telegraph cease 559 979 1,040 1,155 1,177 1,206 1,251 
Medium dailies. 6,180 7,665 7,132 7,060 6,929 6,524 6,357 
The Times ..ee+ 191 246 220 255 263 260 260 
Guardian han ae 48 138 146 187 199 212 235 
Financial Times. 30 57 68 103 122 123 131 
“Quality” press. 269 44) 434 545 584 595 626 - 
plus Telegraph 828 4,420 1,474. - 4,700 1,761. - 1,808 -. -1,877- 
Total dailies ... 10,107 16,868 16,358 16,218 16,221 . 16,038 15,889 - 


* Combined circulation ‘after absorbed Chronicle, from 18.10.60, « 
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the ones in between that have suffered. It is because processes 
of attrition that had been partly arrested during 15 years of war 
and postwar controls have since eaten away one national daily and 
four Sunday newspapers—all papers in between the quality and 
the mass, bequeathing some of their circulation above and below. 
One unconventional new daily paper and one conventional new 
Sunday paper have come into being; but the futures of three 
of the remaining national dailies are none too certain. The net 
loss of titles in the national press is significant, the disappearance 
of provincial newspapers is more severe still; and though new 
magazines come into being almost as fast as others die, a whole 
category of general interest text magazines has nearly gone, and 
a pyramid of mergers has finally engrossed a very large collection 
of Britain’s largest-selling magazines under one ownership. The 
Press Commission of 1947-49 made no bones about the fact that 
it was examining the business of newspapers at an abnormal time. 
No commission appointed today, with even the precise terms of 
reference set in 1947, could avoid concerning itself now more 
than then with “the financial structure and the monopolistic 
tendencies in control.” 

The press is a business, and a fairly big one ; today, in parts 
at least, a declining one. Its commercial fortunes depend on two 
markets—people buying newspapers and magazines, and advertisers 
buying space in them to seek those people’s attention—and upon 
its own production costs. During the war, the British people bought 
far more newspapers; advertisers had not the space or money to 
cry wares they could not supply ; prices of materials and labour rose 
sharply but newspapers held costs by giving readers less for their 
money. Since about 1950, by, contrast, sales of newspapers have 
fallen significantly ; ; advertising expenditure has been expanding 
rapidly ; and in offering bigger papers both to hold readers and to 





CIRCULATION OF THE SUNDAYS 


(Average Sunday circulation ; thousands) 




















1937 1950 1954 1959 1960 1960 1961 
Ist Half 2nd Half ist Half 
News ofthe World 3,850 98,442 8,104 6494 6455 6,664 6,734 
Pictorial ....... 1,345 5,130 5.495 5,329 5,275 5,461 5,335 
People......... 1,406 5,136 5,142> 5,136 5,323 5,468 . 5,442 
Mass Sundays.. 6,601 18,708 18,74). 16,959 17,053 17,593 17,511 
Express .....+++ 1,338 3,205 3,263 3,485 3,566 3,706 3,767 
Empire News and 
Chromicle* 2... 6. ~~ «O2,770 «2,096 ~=—s:'2,084 + 
Dispatch ....... 741 2,488 2,660 1,557 4,485 1,520 
Graphic. ....... 651 1,154 . 1,205 882 883 as yet 
Reynolds News. . 426 705 615 328 328-. 329 326 
Telegraph ...... i ae ie oo das Ri 716F 
Medium ~ 
Sundays*.... (3,156) (7,552) 10,513 8348 8346 5,555 4,809 
Observer ......% 208 429 539 669 «=. «704 738° 728 
Times ..6 cece. 270 535 600 890 943. 1,001 1,023 
Quality Sundays . 478. 964 1,139 1559 4647 1,739 ‘1,751 
Ua plus Telegraph ’ ad ; ; ose eee eee “iss eee 2,467 
‘Total Sundays* . (10,235) (27,224) © 30,393  26,866° 27,046 24,887 24,071 





- * Not shown before merged in 1954 ;. hence totals in brackets not 
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accommodate more advertisements, the press has felt the full cost 
of giving the readér (nearly) as much in a newspaper as it did before 
the war. But bigger papers gave the mass-circulation dailies the 
room to accommodate more nearly the full proportion of mass con- 
sumer advertising to which their success entitled them. Thus they 
clawed back much of the excess of advertisements that in the early 
postwar years of newsprint rationing had overspilt into the “less 
popular populars” and some provincial newspapers. Women’s 
magazines, rising in circulation and flamboyance, gained an increas- 
ing share of that consumer advertising, too. Finally, came com- 
mercial television ; and the weaker press could not compete with 
all three. 

This shakeout has not stilled the competition. Today it is be- 
coming sharpest among the mass media—for advertising rather 
than for circulation, which today for such papers is not marginally 
profitable in itself. Commercial television is difficult to counter with 
sheer numbers ; rightly or wrongly, many advertisers and some 
advertising agencies are convinced that its “ pulling power” upon 
any given audience is stronger than the selling message in print. 
Mass-circulation newspapers, against television, now find it difficult 
to maintain quite the proportion of mass consumer advertising that 
they gained in the late fifties. The quality press lives primarily on 
advertising of kinds that television cannot as yet capture, and per- 
haps never will. But all newspapers, against this powerful competi- 
tor, may be forced towards full-colour sections and advertisements, 
whether they like the idea or not. 


OULD a medium-circulation newspaper, selling say a million 

copies a day or two million on Sundays, survive in the powerful 
field ? Could a full-scale newspaper be started now and win the 
circulation and advertising revenue needed to offer a reasonable re- 
turn on “ the cost of entry” ? Neither question admits of an abso- 
lute answer ; but the chances are not high for anyone hoping to 
enter the popular field. Among the quality press, the chances of 
both might be better. But there may be limits to the expansion of 
these papers’ total readership—if they are to retain those desirable 
proportions of the well-to-do that command their relatively high 
advertisement rates and thus allow them to break even at much 
lower levels of circulation. Quality newspapers need to grow as the 
kinds of people who read them grow in numbers—not go out to 
capture readers who “ naturally ” would not read. them. 

It is perhaps not special pleading for a small newspaper to con- 
sider this an unhealthy situation ; appointment of the fresh Royal 
Commission demonstrates the public concern. Im posse if not 
always in esse, the right to inform the public of the facts of the 
day and to express opinions about them is one of the safeguards 
of freedom : and a society in which this right becomes increasingly 
circumscribed for economic reasons forfeits one of the distinctions 
that set it apart from societies where the same right is curtailed by 
political power.’ The very sharp rise in the break-even point of 
circulation for newspapers in Britain since before the war has social 
as well as economic consequences. Is there some practical, non- 
discriminatory interference with economic processes that one 
could prescribe to roll the break-even point back, and float medium 
circulation off again into viability? 

The Royal Commission may yet find or devise one. But most of 
the expedients that have so far been publicly advocated fail on one 
count or the other. If practicable, they are not non-discriminatory ; 
or vice versa. Most of them, in one way or another, would aim at 
reducing the dependence of newspapers upon advertising revenue 
that is geared to high circulation, and hence the total dependence 
upon higher circulation : forcing papers either to put up their 
prices or cut their costs or both. One idea proposed has been a 
tax upon advertising revenue (such as was imposed, unilaterally, 
upon the newspapers’ main competitor in this year’s budget) ; even 
possibly a progressive tax. Another such proposal would have a 
limit set upon the proportion of advertising space allowed in any 
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newspaper. Either, certainly, would devalue increases in circulation 
and additional pages. . 

One major difficulty is that the importance of advertising to 
different newspapers varies sharply ; it is, for example, probably 
larger for the Daily Express than the Daily Mirror, much larger 
for most quality papers than for either, and yet larger again for 
many specialised and technical magazines. The incidence of such a 
tax would be arbitrary and unpredictable—particularly as circula- 
tion already displays some elasticity to price for journals of all 
kinds. Another possible difficulty is that if newspapers passed the 
tax on to advertisers this might simply make “ space” a generally 
more expensive commodity, and hence concentrate advertising 
even more where it pays best ; and this might be still in the mass- 
circulation papers or perhaps outside the press on television. Some 
variants of this idea propose that the revenue drawn from such a 
tax should then be distributed among such newspapers as it is 
considered desirable to support, or that it should be levied on 
some kinds of advertising and not others : say, display but not 
“ classified ads.”. Here non-discrimination goes out of the window ; 
we would be back in the process of subsidising approved papers 
and discriminating against undesirable ones from which Britain 
emerged over a century ago. And how would who select the papers 
to support at the others’ expense ? The idea that the proceeds 
of a tax should be used to subsidise the price of a small basic 
supply of newsprint—a subsidy given to all newspapers but 
obviously benefiting the small far more than the large—is more 
attractive : but it would not alter the irregular incidence of the 
tax on,.say, quality as against some mass newspapers. Again, 
it penalises the efficient—in the game as now played—and feather- 
beds the inefficient. 

A similar objection applies also to suggestions that some public 
corporation should provide printing and distributing facilities on 
lease to people wanting to set up in the newspaper and magazine 
business, as ITA does with commergial television. Physically, spare 
capacity for new publications can now fairly readily be found 
within private printing houses on commercial terms. The kind of 
public assistance that advocates of this idea have really in mind, 
perhaps, is not so much physical capacity as financial backing, such 
as for example, the state lends through the National Film Finance 
Corporation to another form of visual mass communication, 
British film production. But how long could public money be ex- 
pected to back, say, a newspaper that did not immediately attract 
enough readers to break even? 


HAT if the Royal Commission cannot find or devise a satis- 
factory formula—beyond, perhaps, advocating a general 


advance scrutiny of mergers, in -other businesses as well as this | 


one? And the economic processes continue and perhaps sharpen. 
Commercial television’s advertising time may lengthen ; it may be 
joined by commercial radio, which could be particularly dangerous 
for the provincial press unless some modus vivendi is reached by 
them. There are no inevitabilities here, however ; even the ten- 
year decline in circulation could be a readjustment after an artificial 
wartime peak, and certainly there have been special factors inhibit- 
ing the growth of mass circulations. Total advertising revenue 
might grow even faster ; and television advertising’s rate of growth 
is likely to slacken as its coverage and the number of homes 
equipped to choose ITA against BBC reaches saturation, unless its 
rules are changed. A general increase in prices—sufficient to make 
sales revenue cover at any rate the variable costs of newspaper pro- 
duction—would at least restore liveliness to the competition 
of the press, though it might accentuate rather than damp down 
pressure on weak papers. But papers able to secure the right kind 
of reader in sufficient numbers, or to establish a particularly strong 
bond with their readers, can still advance or at any rate entrench 
their positions. Costs—some of them at least—can be cut. This 
is an highly-mechanised industry, but an old one, employing tradi- 
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tional craft skills ; major technological change may be possible. 

But it would be unwise for newspapermen. to be too inward- 
looking here, and to ignore that the biggest technological changes 
in journalism may have already come—outside newspapers. Many 
people today sigh for photographic and electronic processing 
of news into type, which can be had. Yet it is arguable that the 
growing part of journalism, today, is already being processed—and 
delivered into people’s homes—electronically, via the cathode tube. 
There is absolutely no reason why journalism should always reach 
its public via printed paper. Technological change in industry 
comes by supplying an entirely new product to do the job quite as 
often as it does by making old ones in new ways. 

Over the last five years, Britain has seen the development in 
journalism of an absolutely new kind of challenging interview,, of 
the face-to-face presentation of key personalities direct to the news 
consumer, of deliberate, if sometimes rather phoney, controversy, 
of a presentation of science far better than has yet been achieved 
on the printed page. These have been the positive contributions 
of competitive television to journalistic technique—plus a general 
presentation of actuality that, while it is often superficial, does not 
yet display quite that flaccid and jaded contempt for the reader 
that the standardised processing and packaging of news and 
features in many British papers does, from one end of the spectrum 
of quality to the other. And television offers “ quality journalism,” 


Readers, Viewers 


OW much attention does the British public pay to the “ mass 
media ” that communicate information and entertainment, 
and is it tending to pay more or less ?_ Statistical answers, 

of varying quality, are available to these questions, providing one 
accepts a certain amount of chalk and cheese: but to assess future 
prospects from the figuring is particularly hard, because special and 
perhaps temporary factors, over the last decade, have been affecting 
most of them. The decade has seen a decline in the total circulation 
of national newspapers, plus an inadequately measured but almost 
certainly larger proportional decline in that of the provincial press. 
It is impossible to say how total magazine circulation has changed. 
The “ viewership ” of television has grown enormously : radio 
audiences declined, then levelled off. Attendances at cinemas have 
fallen drastically. One cannot check the measurements very well 
from figures of personal spending, since broadcasting, after one’s 
initial investment, seems virtually “free”; but it may be worth 
noting that expenditure on these forms of communication and enter- 
tainment, in total, has been growing less fast than total consumption 
expenditure in recent years. 

It is obvious that most of that growth:in viewership represented 
the rapid spread of television sets into British homes, and the 
advent of a second channel. The spread is-now largely complete : 
and it cannot be assumed that a third channel, or commercial radio, 
would give a fillip to public attention to broadcasting comparable 
to that given by the creation of ITA—though an increase in the 
permitted hours of television broadcasting might offer another very 
big once-for-all boost. The downward curve of cinema attendances 
may level off, though there are no dependable signs of it yet. 
These mass media compete for people’s time with many peripheral 
forms of recreation, and may not do so always as successfully as 
some have in recent years. The ubiquitous paperback, for example, 
can compete with parts of the press: the teenager with half a 
crown to spend on sophistication may reasonably prefer the Penguin 
Colette to Vogue. 

It is less obvious, but probably true, that some once-for-all and 
some transitory factors have been at work in ‘the steady decline of 
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for the most part, to viewers in numbers that only the mass-circula- 
tion papers have ever matched with print. Against the demise of 
newspapers, there is this positive extension of mass-communication 
to set : the growth element in journalism, perhaps serious as well 
as sensational, is nowadays seeking a second and a third channel. 

Yet the printed page, with the chance it gives the reader to take 
a second look and re-examine fact or argument, has enduring 
strengths. And there are opportunities still awaiting the newspapers 
that cgn exploit these strengths—if only in interpreting and 
putting into perspective the news that broadcasting showed the 
reader last night. Greater rewards, indeed, may await the journa- 
lists on screen or paper able to catch, as not even “ Tonight,” the 
Daily Mirror or The Observer, perhaps, have quite yet caught, the 
mood of younger people growing up in a fluid and developing 
society—the people whose attitudes Mr Raymond Williams has 
perhaps come nearest to characterising: 


For the one absolute fact about the men and women of the 
new communities, as of the new kinds of society everywhere in 
the world, is that they are created in a human image, and not in 
the image of anybody’s version of them. The “telly-glued masses” 
do not exist ; they are the bad fiction of our second-rate social 
analysts. What the masses, old or new, might do is anybody’s 
guess. But the actual men and women, under permanent kinds 
of difficulty, will observe and learn, and I do not think that in 
the long run they will be anybody’s windfall. 


and Advertisers 


national newspaper circulation since its peak some ten years ago. 
The peak circulation for the national dailies, so far, came in 1950, 
and circulation has fallen off by about 9 per cent since then ; while 
the circulation of Sunday newspapers, since its peak in 1949, has 
fallen by more than a fifth. The most recent statistics of circula- 
tion, it is true, are still disturbed by eddies left where newspapers 
foundered. These figures suggest that while many readers of defunct 
journals have been bought or captured by surviving sheets, a few 
hundred thousand of daily readers and perhaps two to three million 
Sunday readers, during the last twelve months, may have dis- 
appeared without trace. Objectively, it can be argued that these 
escapers, enjoying the luxury of each Sunday morning with one 
newspaper the less, have achieved a significant advance in their 
real standard of living; but this aspect of affluence and social 
emancipation is not one that any journalist can be expected to 
overstress. 


HAT postwar peak in circulation, in itself, was partly artificial : 
“EF the 16,828,000 national newspapers bought daily in 1950 
and the 30,393,000 bought on Sundays in 1954 had many fewer 
pages than papers do now, which encouraged some dual readership 
daily and a great deal of multiple readership at the weekend. Today 
one daily paper gives the reader as many pages as two or three did 
then, and some Sunday papers on occasion four times as much— 
though the amount of editorial matter he gets has not gone up 
nearly as much. The British adult (who may still buy more 
separate newspapers than the citizen of any other country) now 
consumes perhaps 60 per cent more newsprint than in the early 
fifties. This is not as much as the average in several other countries, 
and probably still not quite as much as he did himself in the thirties. 

Part of this decline in total circulation may be reckoned as merely 
a readjustment to larger newspapers. Dual readership of dailies 
and multiple readership of Sunday papers seems certainly to have 
declined, as the size of each copy became less skimpy. That 
influence may be largely spent. Another brake on total circula- 
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tion, in recent years, may have operated because some mass circula- 
tion papers, at least, have not found it profitable to try to get 
extra readers, though the quality press has gone on wooing 
the readers left as weak popular papers died. This may not be 
transitory: the shift in the economics of circulation is real, asso- 
ciated with the real shift of public attention to television. 

Even se, during that decade of slow decline there was a very 
slow increase in the country’s adult population, with a somewhat 
larger increase in-the number of people at work with incomes of 
their own. Even ‘accepting that promotion of mass.newspaper sales 
had not, on balance, been exactly fervid, one might have expected 


some “ natural increase” in them. 


OTAL advertising expenditure in Britain, until now, has gone 
of on growing at about 10 per cent per year—fast enough for 
the advertising revenue of the press, even though its share of the 
whole has been shrinking, to continue growing too. This year, 
however, it may have stopped doing so: in the second quarter of 
1961 the advertisement revenue of the national dailies and Sundays 
was nearly 44 per cent less than in the second quarter of 1960. And 
some major advertising agencies say that their bookings of news- 
paper space for next year are now lower than at the same time 
last year. 

The rate of growth of advertising expenditure on television, 
has slowed down, though it has been much more rapid. Commercial 
stations have now achieved more than go per cent coverage of the 
country, in terms of population ; and the proportion of households 
owning television is growing much more slowly as it approaches 
saturation. Thése changes, however, are merely the concomitants 
of achieving full distribution for the product, the visual electronic 
message. It is clear that advertisers are becoming more selective 
in their use of television ; they are demanding, in particular, more 
information about the make-up and actual size of the audiences 
their messages reach—as against the proportion of a sample of a 
few hundred sets that is turned on, which is all that they are really 
told nowadays. The tax imposed on television advertising in this 
year’s budget seems somewhat to have strengthened the advertisers’ 
insistence on better audience research—though its effect on total 
advertising budgets may equally often have been to weed out those 
elements in advertising campaigns that seemed weakest in “ pulling 
power ”—for example, cinemas and certain newspapers. : 

The press is still protected by a statutory limitation upon the 
amount of advertising that television can show during the hours 
when its audience is largest, and another on total programme time. 
No programmes, remember, are on view during the hours that 
most people read their morning newspapers ; some evening papers, 
which meet the competition more direct, are in the unhappiest 
state’ of ‘all. Moreover, it would be stupid to assume’ that television 
cannot much further develop its techniques of appeal, both-in pro- 
grammes and in advertising messages. The provincial press, at least, 
is also somewhat protected; so far, by the fact that commercial 
tadio is not yet’allowed to beguile the British housewife. The 
strength of this as a competitor for certain kinds of advertising is 
much debated ; but it would penetrate one of the few areas of 
monopoly in advertising revenue that these papers possess, and 
any such stronghold is one of the most valuable things any advertis- 
ing medium can have nowadays. And even commercial radio might 
not offer as much extra competition as allowing commercial tele- 
vision round the clock would do. 


OME years ago the market for advertising within the British 
press itself bécame sharply freer—from which followed the 
process of attrition that has killed, among the middle sort of news- 
papers, one national daily, one London evening, four Sunday papers 
and many provincial dailies and evenings, and has left the future 
of three other national dailies problematical in varying degrees. 
Until the end of 1956 rationing of newsprint and agreements not 
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to compete with larger papers robbed the mass circulation papers 
such as the Daily Mirror and the -Daily Express of the share of 
mass consumer advertising to which the growth of their circulation 
would otherwise have entitled them. After newsprint and sizes of 
papers became free, these mass papers were able to accommodate 
their arithmetical shares. Total advertising expenditure continued 
to grow, though television began to take much (indeed, to create 
much) of the increase. . So the mass newspapers, and another group 
of papers given freedom to expand,-the women’s magazines, 
regained and increased their share of mass consumer advertising at 
the expense of the provincial and the weaker national newspapers. 

This: redistribution of consumer advertising income within ‘the 
press, with its consequent effects upon the weaker papers, may not 
be: wholly complete, though the Daily Herald has been guaranteed 
a lease of life as an incidental of magazine concentration and the 
Daily Mail may have won its own. But the process has given 
the mass-circulation newspapers and certain women’s magazines 
the bulk of mass consumer advertising in newspapers, and in so 
doing concentrated upon these papers the weight of competition 
for such advertising. This is the kind of advertising—so far, 
perhaps the only kind—that television can do effectively. And 
if television should prove to be inherently more effective in terms 
of buying response, than press advertising of these commodities, 
then it will be tougher for the mass papers than bowling over 
straw men has been in the last few years. The large-circulation 
women’s magazines, in spite of their stronghold of colour, seem 
already to be feeling this. 

Even the mass newspapers, so far, are telling their advertisers 
more about the people who make up their readership: than any 
programme contractor yet can about the people looking at any 
given programme or commercial “ spot.” ~Qualitatively, the press 
has some effective defences :: parts of it indeed rely particularly 
upon kinds of advertising that so far are virtually unassailable by 
electronic competition. The quality press relies far more than the 
mass circulation press does upon the kind of advertisements to 
communicate which the British press was originally founded— 
classified commercial announcements, which over the years have 

diversified into a 

much wider variety 

of small “ ads.” Not 
even the papers 
fullest of these, such 
as the Daily Tele- 
' graph, could do 





CONTRIBUTION 
OF ADVERTISING 


Advertising revenue 
as percentage of 
total revenue 





Specialised: trade paper’: 


Automobile Engineer ....:. 90 : ; 
Specialised woman’s monthly : without © a sizeable 
ee Ry ee Coe share ~ - of display 
ee tin ct ys advertising ; but 
Hobbies : . a La some also of'the dis- 

Amateur Photographer . Pee a play advertising they 
Nhe Titel sy uckons + es carry,” institutiosia 
Mass circulation woman’s advertising ad - 

Sane a baal 67 _ dressed by compan- 
Mass circulation daily : ies to Compamies of 

Daily Express -2.2..0%... 54 “the informed 





public,” also finds 
little place so far in television time. It happens, too, that 
during the years when “the unpopular popuiars” were losing 
consumer advertising to the mass circulation dailies, the quality 
papers took advantage of the shortage of technical and professional 
manpower to build up a largely new kind of “ situations vacant ” 
and “‘ careers ” advertising on which the organs of mass appeal have 
so far been largely unable to encroach. Nor have the mass dailies 
ever benefited as much as the quality press from that amiable— 
and informative—habit of British business firms (said to have been 
invented by The Economist) of paying to have the annual-reports 
that they have already circulated printed at impressive length in 
the columns of the newspapers. These forms of advertising 
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pers have their own fluctuations—at present slightly down—but they doubled their combined circulation between 1937 and 1950, and 
e of are immune from electronic competition for the moment, as much since 1950 have roughly doubled it again. It certainly still pays 
ition local advertising is. these papers to seek extra circulation and extra pages and their 
*s of These areas of monopoly in the advertising pattern of the quality total circulation has grown enough for even their laggards to 
date press—based, essentially, on appealing to a better-heeled cross- prosper, though this year, with the Guardian printing in London, 
qued section of readers—have been matched by rather an impressive competition may sharpen for The Times. 
reate strength in circulation. As against, say, 1937, the quality dailies To consider the market for newspapers, within the broader 
roup have rather more than doubled their total circulation, which is not market of mass communications that compete for the reader’s and 
ines, quite as much as the Daily Mirror and Daily Express together the advertiser’s attention, before considering the industry’s costs, 
1g at have done. But since 1954 the two mass dailies have added— is perhaps logical: newspapers live by being paid on both sides. 
pers. perhaps one should say found it worth while to add—virtually no In a rising market, the nature and the economics of newspaper 
the extra circulation at all; the quality dailies have succeeded in publishing indeed combine to make it sensible to concentrate 
r not putting on nearly a quarter. And the mass circulation Sunday management’s best attention on sales without worrying too much 
teed papers which nearly trebled their circulation between 1937 and about costs. But in a market that in volume and in rewards may 
| the 1950, have since lost circulation (or let it go). The two established have ceased to grow, closer attention to costs not only pays but is 
riven “quality Sundays” (now joined by a promising apprentice) being forced upon newspaper managements. 
zin2s 
N so 
ition 
a Cutti to Fit 
And u j n gs 0 i 
orms . 
ines T has often been observed that you do not need to invest heavily This is not to romanticise what is in many senses a grubby busi- 
ieicin in fixed capital before bringing out a newspaper: your initial ness ; it is simply to isolate the basic nature of this business, from 
ai investment, or cost of entry, consists of the expenditure on promo- which most of its commercial opportunities and productive 
tion and operating losses that you incur on the way up to breaking problems flow. Demand upon the capacity of this industry may be 
foie even. That is true : but it does not follow that fixed costs are low as peaky as demand for electric power, and the peak load involves 
bag in the newspaper business. This is not simply because you have organising, assembling and fitting into sequence a dozen different 
any to pay the capital charges, even if somebody else put down the operations, many of them labour-intensive with temperamentally 
i investment. for the printing plant in the first place: newspaper tricky labour, not simply switching in extra generating sets to pro- 
larly production is not a heavily-capitalised industry in relation to its duce more of a uniform product. Much of the spare capacity 
e by employment or its output. But rather a high proportion of its other required throughout newspaper publishing is human: it is, typically, 
the costs are fixed costs in the short run at least, which do not vary at the man with ample time to sit down and grumble how labour is 
i to all directly with its volume of output—i.e. circulation—and may wasted in other departments. There cannot be many industries 
ot not vary much with the size of the product—i.e. the number of whose fixed costs rightly include a significant amount of overtime 
have pages in the paper. These costs include not only administration, paid for doing nothing. But daily newspapers are made at night, and 
eo and the cost of securing and arranging advertisements, but also to some extent after midnight ; and in all the departments where 
riety editorial salaries, news services, and expenses, plus all the an edition is prepared for the press, some hands will have to be 
Not mechanical processes of preparing each edition—composing, block- kept on after midnight, whether or not many late changes are 
pers making, everything up to making matrices in the foundry for casting actually made. The costly risks of being beaten with late news by 
mich the cylinders for the presses. Newsprint, ink, the labour employed a rival, or of missing a newspaper train, justify considerable in- 
Pelé on printing, warehousing, and carriage to the point where the news- surance premiums of spare capacity, right from the reporters’ room 
dé paper reaches the wholesaler, can strictly be called variable costs down to the warehouse. 
sable in newspaper production—plus, arguably, expenses involved in Any printing house, whether owned by a publisher or not, will 
splay promoting circulation. But the labour costs even in these final try to utilise its capacity as continuously as possible. A national 
but processes are none too variable ; and as for promotion costs, if daily newspaper needs a Sunday to share the presses and may con- 
dis circulation falls for a time those may have to go up. veniently print an evening paper as well: most provincial houses 
they Some of this industry’s costs are high and fixed because of the print weekly newspapers as well as dailies and/or evenings. In 
iorial peculiar nature of the product. One does not often think of Fleet preparing any newspaper, again, careful organisation can spread 
ad- Street as a home of mass production: but how many factories in out some of the work beyond the peak hours and the mounting 
pan- Britain produce a million of anything a month, let alone manufac- daily timetable. Advertisements and many editorial features can 
$ of ture and distribute millions a day and then re-tool each evening to be made ready in advance. The steady increase in the proportion 
~med do the same over again with a product redesigned throughout? The of “ background ” and sheer entertainment material in many papers 
finds final printing of a newspaper is a highly automatic process ; but it enables the use of more prefabricated editorial text ; full-colour 
that has to be tooled up by mechanical and hand methods anew for printing, in magaz:.“s and when it comes, in newspapers, will 
ysing every issue, according to “ instructions ” that have themselves to require much more of the work to be done in advance. 
ality be formulated and arranged by personal collection, assessment and 
ional expression of information into different patterns of words each day 
ant” or night. And much of this processing of information into print, 
have indeed, has to be almost simultaneous, concentrated into a few peak T will be easy at any one time, therefore, to over-estimate the 
ailies hours for which capacity at all levels must be adequate, with reserves extent to which labour is wasted in newspaper production. But 
le— to meet large and unpredictable fluctuations in the basic flow of the circumstances that require spare capacity, as a corollary of 
been information and get it into print within a timetable of which the efficient operation, are also circumstances that make for intense, 
ports end-points of transport and delivery are rigid. For this is a perish- concentrated bargaining power at key periods in the hands of 
h in able product of which the value has disappeared entirely in a few trade unions, and enable them to inflate the amount of spare capa- 
sing hours. city actually carried. 
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It is not surprising that this urgency of tempo should have made 
managements, in the past, spend more effort on achieving extra 
sales than on holding down labour costs ; or that the labour in 
question, trained as it is in a craft tradition, should have contrived 
to restrict entry into many printing jobs, and to achieve all sorts 
of special payments bearing little relation to work still actually 
done. This does not imply that the special intensity of work at 
awkward times in this business does not deserve special rewards ; 
or that the trade unions always have their managements across a 
roll of newsprint. Management develops its own mechanisms of 
defence—for example, the agreement that if the printing of one 
national newspaper is stopped by union action all other proprietors 
do not publish that night. But over any longer run it means that 
standing up to the trade unions in this industry requires not only 
unity and intestinal fortitude but also deep bank accounts and the 
readiness to dip into them. Usually, some of these prerequisites 
are lacking somewhere. 


EFORE the war, when newsprint went as low as £10 a ton, the 
price that one paid for a newspaper, less newsagents’ and 
wholesalers’ discounts (four-tenths of a penny per copy) and the cost 
of returned unsold copies, rather more than covered the variable 
costs of producing it. In principle, therefore, there would have come 
some level of circulation where sales alone, even without advertising 
revenue, would have covered fixed costs as well and enabled the 
newspaper to break even. In fact, the “overhead income” of 
advertising revenue enabled it to break even much lower down 
the circulation graph than that. A newspaper with only a moderate 
circulation, however, required a fairly high margin over variable 
cost (from both kinds of revenue together) to cover its fixed costs; 
and hence a fairly high rate of advertising revenue per thousand 
readers. The quality press charged about twice as much per copy 
without incurring variable costs twice as high, and could economise 
somewhat on the fixed costs of staffing ; its readership, also, con- 
tained much higher proportions of people with higher-than-average 
incomes. With the much higher “ milline rates” (that is, the 
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advertising rates per column inch per thousand readers) that this 
quality of readership commanded, therefore, it could break even at 
far lower levels of circulation than the popular national dailies (as it 
still can), The daily paper with no particularly valuable quality of 
readership to offer the advertiser, however, could not command 
much more than some basic average rate per thousand readers. 
Rates that could give a medium-circulation popular newspaper a 
profit, therefore, offered the chance of very high profits for papers 
with mass circulations. 

In pushing up circulation, a paper’s variable costs increase 
steadily ; so does its sales revenue ; but its advertisement revenue 
rises in relatively infrequent steps, as it takes time to establish a 
dependable higher level and to adjust its rates per column inch up- 
wards. This means that its advertisement revenue, per thousand 
copies sold, would over the short run not rise with circulation alone 
—though it would rise if the paper published more pages and was 
able to fill a rather higher proportion of these with advertisements 
than it had of the copy with fewer pages. But while sales revenue 
exceeded variable costs, increases in circulation made some further 
contribution to profits even during the interim before the paper 
could jack up its advertising rates. Extra circulation, that is to say, 
paid in itself ; and this made it worth quite heavy expenditure on 
promotion, free copies of Dickens and the like. 

Came the war, and a different pattern of profitability. News- 
print was rationed ; circulations were pegged and the size of papers 
cut to a minimum ; returns were abolished and promotion drastic- 
ally reduced (by the mid-thirties, the proprietors had already agreed 
to cut out free gift promotion schemes). Operating costs were 
reduced ; staffs were not cut at the outset as much as output, and 
from this time date some of the feather-bedding agreements that 
still plague the trade, but gradually conscription whittled them 
down. The price of newsprint soared ; but publishers gave the 
readers so much less of it for the price that sales revenue still 
exceeded variable costs. Revenue from advertising was down, but 
the advertising was spread out more evenly between mass and 
medium circulations. Newspapers were on the whole highly profit- 





One Newspaper’s Economics 


tisers, judged by results, appear to consider 
competitive with those for any comparable 





Fleet Street,” we wrote in these 

columns some years ago ; and we do 
not think the one in Ryder Street i is average 
either. But while we can generalise with 
varying degrees of information about the 
finances of other newspapers, this is one 
about which we know precisely ; and it 
perhaps behoves us, in this context, to say 
a little about our own experience. 

Between 1938 and 1950 the circulation 
of The Economist grew from 10,412 a week 
to 45,742. From 1951 onwards it grew 
more slowly ; and in 1958, after an increase 
in price from the shilling it had cost since 
1920 to one and sixpence, there was a small 
dip in circulation that it took about eighteen 
months to wipe out. The 1959 sales were 
higher, however, than the average for 1957 ; 
and the rise since has been steeper, so that 
current sales—some 65,493 a week in the 
first half of this year—are somewhat higher 
than the 1951-57 trend would have taken 
them by now. Roughly 51 per cent of these 
are sold overseas ; roughly 40 per cent of 
all The Economist’s sales are by annual 
subscription. 

The Economist is printed by a firm of 


“— NHERE are no average newspapers in 


periodical printers that is a subsidiary of 
The Financial News Limited, which in 
turn owns 50 per cent of the capital of 
The Economist Newspaper. Ltd. (without 
any control over editorial policy). Printing 
schedules and prices are a matter of nego- 
tiation. As a result costs do not present 
themselves to this paper in quite the pat- 
tern of fixed and variable costs that they 
do to a daily paper owning and managing 
its own printing shop. Last year fixed costs 
of The Economist proper made up 45 per 
cent of total costs, and variable costs about 
35 per cent; but the cost of having the 
paper printed, which obviously includes 
fixed as well as variable elements, made up 
roughly the other fifth. 


S° far as costs internal to The Economist 
were concerned, revenue from sales 
rather more than covered variable costs ; 
if the variable elements of printing had 
been counted in, it would probably not 
quite have done so. This does not deter 
us from seeking to increase circulation. 
Our rates for advertising give a cost per 
page per thousand copies sold that adver- 
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papers and we have no reason to believe 
that they could not be kept so as circulation 
rises. Recently, the paper has been able to 
secure advertising at least in proportion 
with extra paging ; last year, in issues 
averaging something over 100 pages apiece 
as against something under 96 pages in 
1957, it allotted nearly 50 per cent of space 
to advertising against under 45 per cent in 
the earlier year. Advertising revenue, last 
year, amounted to roughly double our 
revenue from sales, net of discounts to the 
trade. 


In terms of overheads, this paper differs 
from most other “journals of opinion,” 
more closely approaching perhaps a quality 
Sunday paper, because it is an almost 
entirely staff-written paper, relying little 
upon contributions from any but our own 
correspondents or regular “ stringers” 
overseas : its full-time editorial staff in 
London is large for a weekly. It shares cer- 
tain services, such as an information library, 
with The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
which does economic research for business ; 
but in staffing and operations the two 
businesses run entirely—and each quite 
profitably—on their own. 
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WHAT PEOPLE SPEND 
ON READING AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Percentage change 











Spending in £ million in volume * 

1938 1954 1957 1958 1959 1938-54 1954-5' 

Newspapers .... 36 99- 125 146 139 «6+ 8&7 — 5. 

Magazines ..... 18 41 47 47 40 + 20 —12 

Boom 23652, tea 10 40 53 56 59 = +- 133 +40 

Cinemas....... 112 95 85 71 —53 
Other entertain- 64 + 4 

INVGTIRG 5 36 o x o's 77 98 108 114 +26 

Total above.... 128 369 418 442 423 + 55 —-9 

Total consumers’ 
expenditure... 4,394 12,190 14,505 15,276 15,956 + II +14 


* Approximate changes after making allowance for price changes. 





able ; when circulations were allowed to rise before the size of 
papers was increased, the mass-circulation dailies became more so. 
When newsprint rationing ended, advertising revenue began to be 
redistributed back to the papers with the biggest circulations. 
Papers in the middle needed higher “ milline rates ” to break even ; 
this made them less competitive ; so did the fact that they could 
not afford to increase the number of pages as much. 


UT the opportunity to offer the reader (nearly) as large news- 
papers as they did before the war, at prices that only slowly 
caught up with the inflation of prices in general, left the publishers’ 
economics sadly altered. The variable costs of newspaper produc- 
tion have risen since before the war even more sharply than their 
fixed costs have. There may be nothing much to choose between 
the increases in earnings achieved by different kinds of printing 
labour—though productivity in the machine room and the ware- 
house does appear to have fallen more than in some preparatory 
stages. But “ overhead ” wages and salaries have not risen as much 
as printing earnings. And none of the fixed administrative costs 
has risen anything like as much as the biggest single element in 
variable costs—newsprint, which even after a dip is still five to six 
times as high in price as immediately before the war. 

For the popular dailies, at least, sales revenue appears no longer 
to offer a margin over variable costs (though this may not be 
true for all of them and is possibly not true for some quality 
newspapers). This means that in the short run, up to the point 
where a paper can adjust advertising rates in line with extra 
circulation, extra_circulation becomes a drain on unit profit rather 
than an addition to it. To the extent that the mass paper can 
draw in more advertising by offering more pages, it can mitigate 
this—though the higher cost of newsprint means that the propor- 
tion of advertising it will have to put in those extra pages, again, 
has risen. Since the war, most newspapers have steadily increased 
the share of their pages given to advertising, and the successful 
ones now carry more than they did in the thirties. But the advent 
of commercial television has made them more chary of adjusting 
advertising rates upwards when extra circulation is achieved. 

When marginal revenue from sales does not cover marginal costs, 
and indirect income from advertising also becomes harder to 
secure, mewspaper managements may well turn their energies 
inward upon cutting costs. There are limits to the extent to which 
they can cut their administrative, advertising, and editorial costs. 
Some of the preparation of newspapers may be spread over even 
more, reducing the need for spare human capacity—so long as in 
becoming more “ magaziney ” papers do not sacrifice the essential 
quality of their product and their readers’ identification with the 
paper. Technically, there are considerable economies to be had 
in capital and manpower from various kinds of film-setting, new 
techniques in the process departments that turn photographs into 
blocks, and in the composing room and foundry that turn words 
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into, finally, a cast metal cylinder. These are held up partly from * 
the unwillingness of management to take risks in investment in a 
none too remunerative industry: most implacably, by the opposi- 
tion of trades unions to what has been nicknamed “ the abolition 
of typesetting” (which rather exaggerates the possibilities, until 
scanning devices begin to set up the words) ; and more réasonably, 
by the fact that in a large circulation paper process, composing and 
foundry are not a very large element in costs anyway. All these 
obstacles to change are heightened, perhaps inevitably, by fears 
on both sides that the business is in decline. 

Cutting variable costs, if it could be done, would offer the most 
immediate rewards in newspaper economics. The price of news- 
print has indeed declined slightly in recent years, but is still very 
high: world demand for it is still rising, and there is an even 
greater rise in demand for other kinds of paper that can be made 
out of the same materials as newsprint. The costs of distribution 
reflect the need for speed more than for economy: the abandon- 
ment of some restrictive practices there might bring more competi- 
tion, but it is hard to see newsagents and wholesalers accepting any 
lower margins, on a static or a slightly declining total volume 
of business. Carriage is mainly by rail, which is beyond the scope 
of newspaper management, though their lorry fleets could be used 
more economically. The departments where costs vary largely 
with circulation—the machine room and warehousing—are 
notoriously among the least efficient in the business. Here as in 
preparatory departments significant economies might be achieved 
with certain packing and tying machines that exist already—so long 
as in sharing the benefits with labour (which is inevitable) the 
whole return on extra investment is not washed away by demands 
for excessive manning. 

A determined attack on costs to offset declining total business 
would collide head-on with some of the institutional structure of 
this business, without offering any absolute guarantee of solving 
its growing economic problems—any more than the alternative or 
concomitant, for medium-circulation papers at least, of increasing 
selling prices, which are still, by most comparisons, low. But the 
time is coming when both moves may have to be made ; simply to 
maintain circumstances in which large-scale operators can try to 
expand and maintain a reasonable return om investment. But 
whether such a change would restore the circumstances in which 
small-scale enterprise in national newspapers could hope to flourish 
is much more problematical. . 
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Cost of 
Readership 
per si 
Total of whom Age Women column 
readers Class ABC 16-44 per ‘006 
‘000 % % % a 
Daily , ss re 
MIN 65 0 ceo 14,569 17°3 59-7 47+1 1-5 
eee 13,092 34-2 51-4 45:8 1-7 
Mv crrecius 6,729 43-9 46:4 47:2 2-6 
Fe ns So 5,154 14-7 49-7 40-5 1-7 
News Chronicle 3,914 33-9 45-9 36-5 se 
Ree sik es 4,684 22-1 58-0 45-6 2-7 
Telegraph ...... 3,295 75-9 48-7 51-2 2-6 
TE 9 eyo Wt 1,233 78-1 54:2 43:8 9-2 
Sunday 
News of the World 17,472 19-4 51-5 48-7 1-7 
Pictorial... ... 15,013 20-5 61-6 49-4 1-8 
Peete Sas 15,213 21-4 52-4 49-4 1-7 
Express. 0. vo 9,731 49-2 49-8 51-9 2-0 
Empire News 6,499 18-3 52:7 45-8 ede 
Dispatch ....... 4,133 37-4 47-3 49-6 14 
Observer ....... 2,364 72:4 57-1 50-1 5-5 
Ra Soa de i 2,844 75:8 50-5 51-7 5-4 
Reynolds News 1,138 23-2 49-6 42-0 3-7 
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Reluctant Labour 


oo trade unions in the newspaper 
printing industry deal in a commodity 
of which they control the supply, by regu- 
lating and restricting the entry of appren- 
tices; and for which they control the 
demand, by their ability to insist that an 
operation needs so many men to perform it. 
The price they get is a high one: printing 
operatives are the highest paid group of 
workers in the country, with average earn- 
ings of £19 14s. a week. But printers work 
at strange, nocturnal hours, with bursts of 
violent activity, and are heavily concen- 
trated in the expensive heart of London. 
Their wages would not be in question if 
they would permit the labour that they give 
in exchange to be efficiently used. The case 
against the printing unions is that, either by 
refusing to allow the use of new technical 
devices, or by insisting that any new device 
must be manned by so large a staff that its 
introduction becomes uneconomic, they 
have prevented newspaper factories from 
modernising themselves. 


The obstructiveness of the printing 
unions when faced with new techniques 
has two main causes. The first is historical : 
many of their leaders remember the unem- 
ployment of the thirties, and dread its 
return. The second reason is technological : 
they genuinely fear that new devices will 
quite literally abolish their only capital, 
which is their skill. 

The craft unions in the Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation were set up to 
safeguard the employment and the earnings 
of craftsmen expert in newly invented tech- 
niques : such unions as the Monotype 
Casters and Typefounders (902 members) 
or the Lithographic Artists, Designers, En- 
gravers and Process Workers (14,000 mem- 
bers) now have a genuine interest in pre- 
venting the foundation of some hypothetical 
Union of Photosetters and Klischograph 
Operators. Simultaneously, the large 
unions of less skilled workers such as the 
Paperworkers (149,600 members, mostly 
outside printing) or the Operative Printers 
and Assistants (43,500) have by custom and 
usage succeeded in fencing off specific jobs 
for their members, so that they too may in 
some areas have an interest in resisting the 
introduction of new techniques. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the fact that there 
are sixteen unions representing printing 
workers, each of which may suspect from 
time to time that one of the others is trying 
to snatch members, or introduce its members 
into jobs reserved for another union. 


Instances in which the unions have im- 
peded the introduction of new devices are 
rife. Among the most lively at present is 
the matter of machines for roping up 
bundles of completed newspapers for dis- 
tribution. NATSOPA actually paid for 


four of its members to try out these 
machines, and agreed to their introduction 
But the Paperworkers, 


in Manchester. 





whose members do this job in London, ap- 
parently insisted that they be manned by 
an uneconomic staff—whereupon the News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association said that 
they would not be installed anywhere if 
they could not be installed everywhere. De- 
tails of this story are disputed ad nauseam : 
the facts remain that these convenient 
machines that save time and labour are 
lying around in some warehouse, while men 
slowly and laboriously tie up the bundles by 
hand. Equally mysterious is the question of 
newspaper vans and their manning. In 
London the Paperworkers insist that each 
van carries both a driver and a helper who 
carries the load on arrival at the terminus : 
but in Manchester, where the vans are 
driven by members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, there is no helper 
and the bundles are handled by railway 
staff. Again, it is as good as impossible to 
untangle the truth about this costly business 
(for both drivers and helpers earn night 
wages and get overtime for hanging 
around) ; somebody must be wrong. 

The craft unions have practices that are 
just as damaging. In London the Electro- 
typers and Stereotypers insist that all men 
working in the foundry department should 
be union members who have served their 
time—so that skilled men are paid skilled 
rates for sweeping floors. Staffing ratios for 
some printing and warehousing machines 
have been fixed so high that the unions 
cannot find enough men to do the job: 
instead of allowing the ratio of men per 
machine to fall (and there is no evidence 
that the job cannot be done by fewer men), 
the money that would have been paid to 
them is distributed to those on the job. 

Few officials of printing unions will in 
private deny that such featherbedding and 
obstructionism does take place (although 
they will ritually imply that other unions 
are worse than their own). They will, how- 
ever, insist in public and in private that if 
things are badly run it is the fault of the 
employers rather than their own. In no 
other industry can there be found such an 
undercurrent of contempt when trade union 
bargainers speak of their opponents, and of 
frank opportunism when they speak of their 
own tactics. “ When you sit down to nego- 
tiate in Fleet Street,” a not untypical union 
leader will confide, “there are a dozen 
vested interests round the table-—and the 
biggest is management.” Newspapers can- 
not afford not to appear, even for a day ; 
and the biggest papers, better able to stand 
higher costs, have all too often shown them- 
selves ready to push their weaker competi- 
tors to grant concessions. As practical men 
the union leaders would have to be amaz- 
ingly. selfless not to play on this tendency 
(and they are, of course, liable for re-elec- 
tion by their members). As believers (to 
some extent) in the freedom of the press, 
and in order to keep their members in 
work, several unions allowed the News 
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Chronicle to cut down on its staff shortly 
before its demise : the lack of ceremony 
with which its closure was brought about, 
only strengthened their belief that sweet 
reasonableness pays no dividends. 


C. Fleet Street, the picture of labour 
relations is perhaps a little brighter— 
although in the magazine field it is often 
said that a gravure press manned in 
Germany or Switzerland by eight men is 
here, through union insistence, manned by 
seventeen. But in provincial papers there 
is certainly less overmanning. Their main 
complaints concern the lack of skilled men 
—so that those who are available inflate 
their basic wage by an undue amount of 
overtime. And, of course, the rigidity of 
demarcation rules as to who can do what 
maddens all who have to do with printing. 
Here again the unions are disposed to put 
some of the blame on managements: they 
claim that, since there are practically no 
apprentices on Fleet Street and very few in 
most provincial newspapers, most men have 
to serve their time with smallish printing 
firms, whose managers themselves preserve 
a mystique about their trade. The small 
printers are, of course, those who would 


be hardest hit by the introduction of new . 


and capital-intensive production methods : 
and it is, of course, true that old-fashioned 
“craftsmanship” will continue to be 
needed for as long as_ old-fashioned 
machines and processes continue to be used. 


It may be said that the employers have 
been unduly soft in resisting past claims, 
and the unions unduly grasping, at the same 
time as being traditionalist. But at present 
a union leader who wants to be re-elected 
simply cannot go to his members and ask 
them to accept that a machine hitherto 
manned by six men should be removed to 
make room for one handled by two: and 
he cannot convince them (nor is he likely 
to be convinced himself) that to save some 
£80 a week in this way will ultimately make 
the least difference to the solvency or other- 
wise of the paper in question. Forecasts 
that more and more papers will close unless 
the unions relax their restrictions can only 
make the unions resolve not to accept any 
more apprentices for fear that they will 
not find jobs. At present there is a straight 
deadlock between the interests of the two 
parties, and the unions are (in the short 
term) doing nicely out of ensuring that it 
stays that way. Only the proprietors can 
do something to break the log-jam—perhaps 
by ensuring that any worker losing his job 
through technical innovation should be 
compensated for the loss of his one asset. 
There have been plenty of signs in recent 
months that union leaders would be pre- 
pared to talk seriously about such a scheme 
—and it could hardly be more expensive 
than the present extravagant status quo. 
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1961 THE ECONOMIST: SEPTEMBER 9, 1961 rere nee UN RELA RNET  L 
When Magazines Merge 
rtly 
ony ITHIN the last three years, one estimate has it, 409 British pace and the whole structure of magazine publishing. The hand 
oa magazines have closed down and 530 new ones have been that rocks the cradle also rules the presses. It was to get into 
started: there is a continuous process of renewal about this this business that the Daily Mirror group bought the dreamy, 
part of the press that there has not been in the British newspaper dozy business of Amalgamated Press roughly two and a half years 
business for quite 40 years. Nobody suggested a Royal Commission ago. To block the Mirror’s further expansion, Odhams Press 
an to inquire into the death of magazines: its appointment was pro- bought up both the Hulton and the Newnes magazine publishing 
Bin voked by the engrossment of many of them into one ultimate businesses. And then the Mirror bought Odhams. The Mirror’s 
ften combine. That raised two separate fears: that the number of Fleetway-Odhams group still owns little more*than a third of the 
in different magazines, in many fields, would be sharply reduced, and magazines written for women but that included every one of the 
n is that far too large a share of printed opinion was being concen- seven key weeklies (now to be reduced to five). 
| by trated under one control. The seven, Woman’s Day, Own, Illustrated, Realm, Weekly, 
dere The first fear is an obvious economic possibility, where some Mirror and the beldame of them all, just plain Woman, are like 
aan existing magazines are not earning their keep. Perhaps not even nothing else in the whole of British magazine publishing. They 
= only then. A really cold-blooded “ multiple publisher ” of maga- have mammoth circulations ; weekly sales of Woman touched 
; of zines, within particular fields of advertising, might be concerned 33 million in its heyday and are currently just below 3 million ; 
1 of with his combined advertising revenue rather than that of individual the combined sales of all seven are running at around 11 million 
vhat papers, and could think of the lot in terms of marginal revenue and copies a week. All but one, Woman’s Weekly, are colour gravure 
ing. marginal cost. Where he is generally under pressure from rising printed, involving the publishers and other printers in considerable 
put costs, as all publishers are today, he might consider whether closing investment in cylinder etching and colour printing facilities. 
they one magazine, some of the advertising from which, if not all, he When one of these magazines sneezes, the printing industry gets 
no could capture in others, would reduce his total revenue as much as a nasty cold. When two, with a combined circulation of 14 million, 
W in it would reduce his costs (including competitive promotion). close simultaneously, as Woman’s Day and Woman’s Illustrated 
“ But it is worth noting that this may not hold good. There may are doing, pneumonia sets in. 
ng be an incentive to keep two journals if advertisement rates for one 
all cannot be raised sufficiently by killing the other. Again, the strong ' 
ae reader loyalty that each of two journals in the same field can com- Fe other sections of magazine publishing, circulations are 
new . mand may prompt caution in killing either goose: advertisers may generally smaller and even the most successful tend to be well 
ds feel it is as imperative to advertise in both ; and two established below the million mark—the freak exception being the Radio Times 
med papers in a field may deter the always potential newcomer more with 63 million copies weekly. Medium-sized production runs 
be than one, even a thicker one, would. There are innumerable do not tie up presses over an entire week, as the big women’s 
ned variants on the economic circumstances of a magazine: there is weeklies do. . There is less difficulty in starting a medium-sized 
sed. much room for cross-subsidisation in a combine ; and magazine magazine and less widespread disruption: when one dies. Occa- 
have publishers, like other entrepreneurs, are not simply economic men. sionally a violent change of climate kills off an entire species, as 
ims, television killed the general illustrated magazines. But other in- 
ea dustries expand and they need their specialised trade journals ; and 
cs VER-MIGHTY control of opinion? It perhaps depends what you trade papers are perhaps multiplying faster than any other kind 
a mean by opinion. Certain magazines—such as The Economist of periodical. 
erto —live by supplying, basically, opinion alone. These have notsofar = And the reason? Technical papers serve a specialised. reader- 
d to been engrossed, and it may be that publishers in this field, some ship and unless (and sometimes even when) they are exceptionally 
and of whom possess opinions of their own, will generally tend to find bad, these papers can be indispensable both to their readers and 
ikely one platform enough: so long as, or rather not much longer than, to their advertisers. Among the bigger money makers, perhaps, are 
ome that one can make a profit. “ General-interest magazines,” in those with a very large retail audience, such as The Grocer and 
nake Britain, hardly exist (though one news-magazine plans to begin The Ironmonger. But any new industry or 4 new technology means 
her- publishing this autumn) ; and few of the others, from Woman to sooner or later a specialist journal serving its interests. As the 
ea Nuclear Engineering, are concerned with general opinions as such. industry grows, it becomes able to support not.one, but. perhaps 
only [t is not easy to say that individually these make any very direct two or three trade papers. There are, for example, not only several 
any contribution to “ freedom of opinion ” in the general sense—though general farming papers but one dealing — with fers 
will the opportunity for unpopular technical arguments to find a plat- chemicals. 
ight form is valuable in every industry, and the plethora of advertise- Trade papers are sponsored by several largé groups, notalily 
two ments in the women’s magazines, at any rate, is a constant reminder lhiffe, Tothill, Temple and National Trade Press, and Newnes—all 
hort of the consumer’s real freedom, in our society, to prefer brightness swallowed up in the Fleetway-Odhams group—but this is par excel- 
at it to whiteness. lence the field for the small and the new publisher. Even now the 
a When a publisher speaks of any magazines in the respectful Mirror group owns fewer than 8 per cent of the innumerable trade 
‘ob tone that indicates a valuable property, it should be added, he journals in circulation. The majority are produced by small 
he is almost certainly talking about one written for women by publishing houses with perhaps a dozen periodicals, like the 
ieaet. women. Out of perhaps 2,000 journals published in this country, Leonard Hill group founded by its owner and specialising mainly 
scent only 73 come into this category and among those a bare half-dozen in chemicals. The more specialised the paper, the smaller’ its 
pre- matter, Other kinds of magazines make money: personal fortunes circulation must be ; some never expect to sell more than 2,000 to 
1eme have been built on the most unpromising-looking publications and 3,000 copies of a single issue. This does not, however, make the 
nsive 


can still be made by a man with no assets beyond the nose for a 
good title. ° But it is the women’s journals that have changed the 


journal any less useful to prospective advertisers—the more esoteric 
the trade, the more they depend upon it. “Sales revenue may be 
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insignificant, or even nil ; quite a number of papers are sent free 
to a selected, expert audience for advertisements. This kind of 
journal can be launched by anyone with sufficient knowledge of a 
given trade and a printer willing to give credit. 

The publisher after bigger game—and bigger income—needs a 
mass market to attract the advertisers out of whom he hopes to 
make a profit. This means producing a magazine lavish enough 
to catch the eye and cheap enough not to hurt the pocket ; the 
selling price may not cover as much as a third of the cost of pro- 
ducing the journal. It may not cover even the cost of the paper 
in a large colour gravure weekly. The consequent degree of 
dependence on advertising is the reason why next month two 
magazines selling three quarters of a million and nearly a million 
copies respectively will cease publication. 


HE Daily Mirror group engrossed all seven, fabulously success- 
ful, women’s weekly papers ; fabulously successful, that is, 
measured just in terms of circulation rather than of costs. These 
papers all conform fairly closely to the editorial formula laid down 
by the most successful of them all, Woman, and in this may lie 
their undoing. Not because readers are tired of the formula ; but 
ecause advertisers have discovered that there is so much duplica- 
tion of readership they can reach very nearly as many devoted 
readers by advertising in the two most successful as they would 
if they advertised in all seven. By paying £4,580 and advertising 
in the two biggest sellers, a company can hope to reach half the 
women in the country, after making certain guesses about the 
number of times each copy passes from hand to hand. By spending 
another £3,000 and advertising in six papers, the advertiser will 
on this calculation still only reach another 10 per cent. Wuman’s 
Illustrated and Woman’s Day are said to have been losing thou- 
sands of pounds a week in spite of their big circulations because 
they were the smallest of the big seven. Such is the fate of a little 
frog in a big pond. 
If one wants to keep such a magazine going, one way may be to 
raise its selling price to make it less dependent on advertising ; 
but publishers are wary of price increases that might affect circula- 
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tion and frighten away even more advertisers. An alternative would 
be to differentiate the surviving magazines more sharply and write 
each one, as the trade papers are written, with a different group 
of readers in mind. One existing women’s weekly is not produced in 
colour, but in ordinary letterpress with a subdued lay-out that 
flouts every modern theory of magazine production. Yet this button 
boot among the stiletto heels sells a steady 13 million copies a week 
to a devoted readership. 

But for what specialised groups among the feminine reading 
public ought the magazines to aim ? Teenagers are one group that 
comes immediately to mind ; but neither the Mirror nor Odhams 
before the merger seemed to find the formula for attracting these 
volatile young women once they graduate from the Valentine and 
Mirabelle level. Odhams closed the teenage periodical it started : 
the Mirror keeps its own afloat only with a massive sales effort 
and lacks the sure touch shown by the National Magazine 
Company which successfully prints two monthly magazines directed 
at the teens and early twenties, A year or so ago this would have 
been attributed to shortage of colour gravure capacity to handle 
another mass circulation weekly : but the industry is now hoist 
with an embarrassing surplus of colour printing plant laid down 
a few years ago in anticipation of a switch to colour among the 
newspapers that has not yet materialised. 

It is not too difficult to guess why no publisher has yet used 
this new plant to produce a colour teenage weekly. It is hard. to 
see one reaching sales of a million copies a week ; and no colour 
gravure weekly can survive on a smaller circulation than this. With- 
out these sales, it will not get the volume of advertising that it needs 
to cover more than two-thirds of its costs. 

The Mirror group may therefore be chary of tampering too much 
with the formula of the five mass circulation weeklies that will 
still be in print after Woman’s Day and Woman’s Illustrated have 
died this month, however much it might want to break out of the 
circle that ties advertising to mass circulation and mass circulation 
to the low selling price, which means in turn excessive dependence 
on advertising. But unless it does break the circle, there is no 
guarantee that the rot which killed off these two thriving papers 
will not set in again. 





Newsprint 


AS the price of newsprint since before 
H the war risen out of proportion to 
the prices of other commodities 
entering into international trade? The 
current price of newsprint from mills in the 
UK is £58 §s. a ton which compares with 
the price in 1938 of £11 5s.—something 
over five times as high. Over the same 
period other commodity prices as measured 
by Reuter’s Index have gone up about three 
times. This comparison, however, can be 
argued to be unfair: 1938 was a very 
depressed year for newsprint prices which, 
from peak levels following World War I 
had declined almost continuously till in 
1938 they were little higher than in 1914. 
Between the end of 1931 and 1938 the 
Reuter index showed an increase of about 
40 per cent for other commodities: this did 
not extend to newsprint. A further com- 
plication is that the standard weight of 
paper, on which quotations are based, have 
changed. 
Since rationing of newsprint was finally 
abandoned in the later fifties, newsprint 
from British mills has tended to be some- 





what higher in price than imported news- 
print. As between the two major sources 
of import supply, Scandinavian newsprint 
is cheaper than Canadian and both are 
cheaper than the home price. 

In 1960, for the first time, the consump- 
tion of newsprint in this country exceeded 
its pre-war level of 1.2 million tons. Over 
half of this was supplied by five mills in the 
UK. The most important of these is 
Bowaters with an annual capacity in this 
country of 500,000 tons. Pulp to supply 
this capacity comes in large measure from 
the company’s groundwood mills which 
operate to a significant extent on home- 
grown wood. Bowaters is often thought of 
primarily as a newsprint producer ; yet the 
emphasis of its policy has been as much on 
the diversification of products as on the 
expansion of existing capacity. About 50 
per cent of the company’s output in the 
UK is newsprint: the proportion for the 
group as a whole is 60 per cent. In all up- 
ward of 40 per cent of the newsprint con- 
sumed in this country is produced by the 
Bowater Group of companies, and some of 
their output abroad comes here too. 

Following the acquisition of the Imperial 
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Paper Mill in 1960 from the Daily Mirror 
Group the newsprint capacity of A. E. Reed 
and Co. was increased by 50 per cent and 
is now in the region of 180,000 tons a year. 
The same transaction saw the transfer of the 
Mirror’s 50.24 per cent interest in the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company 
of Quebec. (The only instance of press con- 
trol of an important part of the newsprint 
industry is the Daily Mirror Group’s 
interest in A. E. Reed itself.) 

The remaining three mills which are 
small and have not ramified into inter- 
national connections, between them produce 
the balance of home output of about 60,000 
tons. With the Reed and Bowater Groups 
supplying 60 per cent of Britain’s require- 
ments the industry might be thought to be 
a far cry from the ideal of perfect competi- 
tion. Yet there is no evidence of price 
control. Newsprint is admitted duty-free, 
allowing full competition from major 
Scandinavian and Canadian producers. 
Imports in 1960 were considerably in excess 
of their pre-war levels, unlike domestic pro- 
duction which still lags behind, For the 
future, growth in imports seems likely to be 
proportionate to the growth in consumption. 
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Can Provincials Prosper ? 


HE provincial press in Britain tends to be, and is painfully 

aware of being, underestimated both in its influence and 

potentiality. It does not, the Guardian apart (and the fact 
that the Guardian will be printing in London and using the 
nationals’ distributing facilities from next Monday has finally taken 
it right outside the purely provincial sphere), possess the reputation 
of the great American provincial papers or even of those in 
European towns like Toulouse, Munich or Milan. Yet despite 
the successful efforts of the nationals to penetrate into every out- 
lying corner of the country, assisted by the establishment of their 
own printing and editorial offices in Manchester, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, some “ quality” provincials have hung on since the 
war, many of them with circulations below the 100,000 mark, to 
take their share of the growth of prestige advertising, the promotion 
of the more expensive consumer durables, and the classified 
advertisements that reflect both the property boom and the 
shortage of qualified manpower. This kind of revenue is much 
the same as that which has now brought prosperity to the classier 
national Sundays. 

It is recognised, even by their severest local critics, that if the 
better provincial dailies were to disappear, life outside London 
would become distinctly less individual and more barren. No con- 
sideration of the economics of the British press as a whole can 
therefore ignore the primarily social desirability of encouraging 
this section of the provincial press not merely to survive as reporters 
of local news but to develop, wherever circumstances (chiefly 
distance from London) allow the: prospect, a distinctive, indepen- 
dent and critical commentary on all national affairs. This is 
admittedly an ideal rather than a serious aspiration at the moment. 
The Scotsman, since. its acquisition by Mr Roy Thomson, is the 
only paper outside London that has recently (and with limited 
success) attempted to advertise itself as a national organ of opinion. 
Both the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald, like the Western Mail 
in Wales, have certainly some “ national” importance in forming 
opinion. Of the others, the Yorkshire Post is probably the chief 
organ of Conservative provincial opinion that is recognised in 
London. 

All the provincial mornings tend to suffer in status through 
their inability to provide a first-class foreign news service (although 
the Glasgow Herald shares, and thereby assists, the Guardian 
service). Costs will probably confine most of the others to agency 
stories of indifferent quality for the foreseeable future. Taken 
together, their chief contribution to innovations in the industry 
in recent years has been in mechanical and technical development. 
Distance from London has prompted pioneering in teletype-setting 


] 2nd picture wire transmission and, earlier, in telegraphic experi- 


ments. The Lixerpool Daily Post is now giving its readers the 
doubtful benefits of four-colour printing. By and large, proprietors 
have been more inclined to invest in machinery (which stands out 
in any list of assets) than in intangibles like journalistic quality. 


2. provincial press is a congerie of varying economic 
operations: hard and fast categories are difficult to draw. The 
morning papers are normally tied to a local evening paper (which 
was traditionally an asset but since commercial television began 
has in many cases become a liability). Evening papers, some with 
daily circulations of 200,000 or more, also exist independently. 
The small daily still persists (as in towns like Leamington Spa, 
Ipswich and Greenock) with circulations as little as 20,000: a 
circulation area of 100,000 population is now the rock bottom for 
daily printing. The vast and indeterminate field of bi-weeklies 


and weeklies generally depends on a multitude of jobbing printing 
establishments in different states of solvency, although it is still 
just economic to produce small “ chains ” of local papers without 
other resources or diversification. The owner of one of these 
(six papers produced in rotation during the week by an editorial 
and printing staff of 20) admits that the personal effort required 
is almost certainly too great, and the return on capital too small, 
for anyone to go into the business now simply for the money. 


HE chief provincial operations fall into three categories. First 

are large groups or “chains” represented by Thomson 
Newspapers (successors to the Kemsley dailies iri towns like 
Aberdeen, Newcastle and Sheffield), the Westminster Press, 
Northcliffe and others. This class shades off into organisations 
like Berrow’s in the west midlands (tied in with the News of the 
World) and D. C. Thompson in Dundee whose local daily, the 
Courier and Advertiser, is overshadowed by a Scottish Sunday 
(the Post) and a vast range of magazines and children’s comics. 
Secondly, there are the more localised groups. Some, like George 
Outram and Company in Glasgow and the Birmingham Post and 
Mail, produce a quality daily and a large-circulation evening paper, 
and also control a series of local bi-weeklies and weeklies. More 
typical is the Norfolk News Company in Norwich, which publishes 
the morning Eastern Daily Press, circulation 59,500, the Eastern 
Evening News, circulation 62,000, and eight weekly newspapers 
with a combined circulation of 80,000, all from the one office. 
Thirdly, there are the single operations, varying in size from large- 
circulation evenings like the Bristol Evening Post and the Wolver- 
hampton Express and Star to the smallest country weekly. 

Diversification has a number of merits. The most profitable 
has been the plunge into television holdings, sometimes, although 
not necessarily, in the province where the newspapers are produced. 
The Birmingham Post, Liverpool Daily Post, Scotsman, Glasgow 
Herald, Norfolk News Company, East Midland Allied Press and 
Berrow’s are all in this field, some of them openly to provide a 
cushion against setbacks in the newspaper industry. So far, 
however, only one quality paper, the Scotsman, together with 
its wilting evening stable companion (the loss on Scotsman 
Publications Ltd. was £227,000 in 1959), appears to have been 
actually sustained by television profits, but others could come to 
this in leaner times. There are signs that some “chains” are 
seriously attempting to bring in more collective advertising, and 
to make small savings by increasing the output of a central service 
of feature articles. Lower down the scale, local weeklies that are 
members of consolidated advertising schemes (offering reduced 
rates for advertisements appearing in perhaps twenty local papers) 
have their reservations about how far this can profitably be 
extended. They say they would not contract out of the schemes, 
but advertisers now asked to pay £300 for a group insertion are 
apt to shy off on the ground that sums of that order may be better 
expended elsewhere. 

Financially, the past decade has brought several major and 
significant changes which do not argue for the prolonged 
survival of the weaker papers either against the development of 
existing or new advertising media or in conditions of local economic 
recession. The classic pattern used to be that the evening paper, 
with two or three times the circulation, kept the morning (or, at 
least, provided the profits if the morning only washed its own face). 
This is no longer true. Profits in both morning and evening papers 
now come less from circulation than from advertising. The 
Wolverhampton Express and Star, not connected with a morning 
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paper, provides the best available illustration of how the balance 
has shifted in the evening paper field in the past ten years: 


Revenue Expenditure 
(including editorial, 
Sales — distribution, administration) 
£ 
IPSR o:0 cs 292,279 189,350 336,578 
| ee 502,618 913,751 1,097,828 


The morning papers, with their smaller circulations (which are 
less vulnerable to increases in newsprint prices), are still getting 
the quality advertisements for the upper income groups without 
undue pressure, although much more “ chasing ” has to be done 
than in the past. They have little direct competition on their 
own ground. The evenings, on the other hand, are more liable to 
lose national advertising to television. Some still have to compete 
with rivals (although competition among evenings is rapidly being 
reduced to a few large cities): where this competition exists it can 
be ruinous in terms of distribution costs. Rival papers are known 
to send special vans fifty miles or more simply to sell an extra 
two dozen football specials in outlying villages on Saturday nights 
——simply to prop up circulation. One particularly revealing 
development has been the distribution agreement in Manchester 
between the Guardian and Thomson evening papers: others would 
certainly like to do the same, even if they are reluctant to admit 
it. Even where an evening paper is well established, like the 
Bristol Evening Post, with 95 per cent of its sale delivered to 
subscribers’ homes or on regular order, it is thought that distribu- 
tion costs will now prohibit the extension of the circulation area 
ion anything like the scale of the past five years. 

Although exceptions exist, there is still a strong economic com- 
pulsion to keep expensive rotary machines running twice daily. It 
‘now appears that Mr Thomson is undertaking a consolidation 
of this kind in Ulster, selling off the machinery of the morning 
Northern Whig and printing it on that of the evening Belfast 
Telegraph. The potential economies of this kind in other parts of 
the country are limited. Managements are generally uneasy about 
lwages: some editorial staffs seem to have been cut, but there is a 
‘limit to the extent that this can continue without loss of quality in 
writing and technique. (Certain production and layout specialists, 
whom the older local journalism simply did not acknowledge, are 
liable to be expensive to employ.) In the past, the compositors and 
other production unions tended to force through favourable wage 
settlements for themselves at the expense of the journalists, or so 





DAILY PAPERS: 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 





Number Newsprint 


Number Total sold consumed 
of circulation per 1,000 per head 
papers ('000) population in 1959 
(kg. 
United States . 1958 1,745 57,370 327 36-0 
Australia....... 1957 53 3,655 381 27-9 
Sweden........ 1958 128 3,438 464 23°1* 
New Zealand... 1957 42 854 383 22:4 
United Kingdom 1954 114 29,100 573 22:1 
‘Denmark ...... 1958 145 1,614 357 18-3 
PROP so ss 0 s.ke 1956 130 10,733 246 10:6 
Belgium ....... 1952 39 3,343 383 10-1 
Norway ....... 1958 80 1,298 368 9-8 
Ww. Germany.. 1958 473+ 16,431+ 300+ 8-6 
Japan Stale wen ss 1958 97 36,656 398 7-74 
NJ DER iw ac ces 0% - 1958 472+ 31,4544 Sit 1-6 
* 1958. 
+ Number of papers exchides 690 regional editions but circulation 
figures include them 


+ Including specialised dail 
pers with a combined 6 million co 
+e Excluding newsprint substitute Senka amounting tod: 4 The P per head, 


y papers ; in 1956 there = Pa such 
“circulation of 5, 
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the managements were apt to claim. The closure of some provincial 
papers has eased the scarcity of compositors in the provinces. But 
firms that have to accept nationally-negotiated wages believe that 
conditions vary so widely that the case for local agreements ought 
to be recognised by the unions if the smaller and weaker operations 
are to continue in being at all. 

Newsprint has been a serious problem, emphasised by the rising 
sizes of papers, but the pegging of circulations that is now going 
on to meet distribution costs may ease this situation. Local papers 
would like a sliding scale in newsprint prices, just as the Press 
Association gives preferential treatment in its rates for news cover- 
age to smaller papers. (Even PA rates, however, are an issue in 
some quarters:. the smaller dailies claim that they cannot afford 
to put on readership because of the higher agency rates.) New 
machinery is a headache for all but the most prosperous organisa- 
tions (an example of the kind of calculation involved is the Bir- 
mingham Post’s present plans for capital expenditure of £5 million, 
including £2 million for new rotary presses). Smaller papers get 
the cast-offs ; there are murmurs in this sphere that manufacturers’ 
prices for the replacement of parts are unnecessarily high and 
deserve looking into. The larger organisations which customarily 
occupy good sites in the centre of the bigger provincial cities are 
awake to the present prospect of realising site values, and plans are 
under way for movement of plant and offices into the suburbs. 


HE chief difficulty right down the line is the provincials’ 

- vulnerability to advertising changes. The possible creation of 
a network of commercial radio stations therefore presents a new 
opportunity to the stronger and prospective disaster to the weaker 
papers. The Bristol Evening Post is an example of. a go-ahead 
local organisation that is ready and anxious to enter the local radio 
field if the chance comes. Others have made more hesitant noises. 
If commercial radio is introduced it is liable to mop up a good deal 
of local shop and similar advertising from the weaker local papers, 
including the evenings. If the American pattern is a true guide, 
there will still be an opportunity for the stronger ones to benefit 
from massive supertharket and other advertisements which the 
housewife likes to pore over, and to which her attention is drawn 
by radio advertising. The same is equally true of used car adver- 
tisements and consumer durable bargains of all kinds. If the control 
of commercial radio were to be handed over to the local. press 
wherever it applies, with suitable credentials, for a franchise, the 
interdependence of the two media for advertising purposes would 
then be satisfactorily established as far as the press is concerned. 
(The radio stations themselves would almost certainly need the 
press’s news-gathering facilities.) Certainly those papers that could 
not get a franchise would suffer heavily. 

The question of public policy is whether or not such a drastic 
rationalisation of the provincial press should be encouraged anyway. 
The chief merit would be that it would assist in the formation of 
stable and comprehensive groups, ideally running a quality morn- 
img paper, a large-circulation evening paper, and a group of local 
weeklies, and possessing the major or minor television franchise 
for the province and the local radio station for the group’s big-city 
headquarters. If the quality provincial press has to be mildly sub- 
sidised in order to fulfil a positive social function it may be thought 
preferable that the spreading of costs should be done in this way, 
chiefly in the hands of local companies, instead of through the 
development of more national “chains”. Short of a technical 


revolution the alternative to being kept or cushioned could be, in 
some fairly distinguished cases, eventual extinction. The survival 
of the small, independent local weeklies will continue to depend, as 
it has always done, on situation, accident, proprietorial whim and 
managerial efficiency, for which no broad prescription can ever be 
laid down. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 











Triumph and Struggle in Saxony - 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ROM his hotel, decadently abed three hours after the trams have 
started—in Leipzig they are under way at 4.30 a.m.—the 
western traveller equipped with a transistor radio can quickly 

pick up what the regime is aiming at and what it would like every- 
body to know. The little box that elsewhere nets a medley of voices 
here catches only two, both east German—the Deutschlandsender 
and Radio DDR. Should he twiddle the nob in search of another 
point of view, let alone a few more facts, the listener runs promptly 
into an impenetrable cacophony. Jamming, the locals say after a 
sharp look round, has become more violent, especially on the west 
Berlin wavelengths, ‘since Herr Ulbricht immured east Berlin on 
August 13th. 

And so the aural picture emerges, swiftly and uncontested, of a 
regime intoxicated by the near prospect both of a peace treaty that 
will powerfully legitimise the existence of two German states, and 
of negotiations that will “ wholly neutralise ” west Berlin. These 
days all events are being orchestrated by hook or by crook into a 
triumphant east German state symphony—the presence in the 
country of Major Titov, the current arch-symbol of communist 
technical superiority, the neutrals’ deliberations in Belgrade, Dr 
Adenauer’s parochial electioneering, and lastly (for once) the 
Leipzig autumn fair, where co-existing foreigners—notably British 
Conservative MPs, one with splendid Tory whiskers—are in them- 
selves exhibits along with the consumer goods that both East and 
West seem to covet, more than anything else, in common. 

Subsequent talks with party officials and ordinary citizens con- 
firm this first impression and introduce some interesting details. 
The east German political leaders, who have not been competitively 
elected and still have a long way to go to win the hearts of the 
majority of their subjects, are moving heaven and earth to prove 
that their Democratic Republic is worthy and capable of 
sovereignty. Unhappily for the finer arts of wooing, they are per- 
force still primarily concerned with elementary economic and 
political security. They have had to promulgate yet another state 
of emergency to make the most of the last few days of sunshine 
for bringing in a below-average grain harvest. This week and 
last, able-bodied town and country folk, and all suitable vehicles, 
were expected to turn out and lend a hand where hands have fled. 
The head of the: state planning commission, Herr Leuschner, has 
warned representatives of that dehorned steer, the east German 
federation of trade unions, that this year’s industrial output is so 
far disappointingly short of the target, particularly in the heavy 
engineering, electro-technical, and building industries. This lag 
is affecting in turn the production of many of the comforting props 
of daily living. For some years yet, Herr Leuschner said, the 
shops would not be as interesting as the authorities had hoped they 
would be. 

Some east German business men at Leipzig attribute the repub- 
lic’s slow economic recovery as much to the continuing lack of 
materials of the right quality as to the flight of labour and skill. 


It is this, they explain, that is largely the cause of the frequent 
mechanical breakdowns, the delays in delivery, and the ubiquitous 
shoddiness that is so depressing a feature of the east German scene 
—the clothes that lose their shape after the first cleaning, the 
leather bags and brief cases with tawdry metal fittings, the envelopes 
that hardly hold together through the post, and scores of similar 
daily irritants. Apparently it is chiefly in the hope of overcoming 
this shortage of materials that the regime is still by word and deed 
encouraging trade with the West, while continuing to abuse western 
politics with a vehemence and misrepresentation that would be 
funny if it were not downright wicked ; many of the younger 
communists are themselves thoroughly ashamed of it. - 


A” ingenious mosaic depicting Dr Adenauer, Herr Globke and 
“ their nazi generals ” on the point of launching an atomic war, 
with the support of Nato, in order to smash east Germany’s “ social 
achievements ” and reconquer east Prussia and Silesia, is constantly 
presented to the public ‘in justification of the regime’s interference 
with their liberties. In addition to the sealing of the frontiers, this 
includes the further mobilisation of youth, both in the armed forces 
and in ad hoc gangs detailed to settle such matters as the education 
of “ traitors ” whose television aerials look westward. Many hun- 
dreds of citizens have been sent to prison during the past month 
for having openly questioned the veracity of the regime’s propa- 
ganda or the morality of some of its acts. Because of the shortage 
of labour, séntences are usually short compared with previous 
practice, and are served productively. Everybody capable of work- 
ing is being somehow roped in. At Leipzig during the fair you may 
find that your lift boy is normally a theological student, your 
waiter a commercial artist. The dearth of willing administrative 
skill and experience is being felt acutely. 

One curious consequence of the wall barring access to west 
Berlin has been a substantial drop in the number of married 
women volunteering for part-time work in east German factories. 
Many have given notice, employers say, because they can no longer 
spend their earnings on the little extras that. were procurable in 
one way or another only from west Berlin. They are being scolded 
by the party for such basely bourgeois conduct, and the “ work- 
shy ” are being warned that they will find themselves being taught 
to mend their ways in a labour camp. But the majority of the 
population are co-operating, for the most part meekly, with the 
regime, being decent to each other, refusing to respond to the 
party propagandists’ frenzied calls alternately to hate and adulation, 
and hoping gamely that a more magnanimous and _ stimulating 
climate will develop with time. They are disappointed that there 
is in each district only one list of candidates for the “ election ” 
next week-end (September 17th) of town and village councils. But 
the optimists remind themselves that payment even of mere lip 
service to democratic procedure may be an augury of future grace. 
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The Non-Aligned Out of Step - 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BELGRADE 


wo motionless hieratic figures, the Emperor Haile Selassie 
and Archbishop Makarios, brooding of eye and gravely bearded, 
sat like guardian images on either side of the speaker’s stand 
throughout most of the five gruelling days of the non-aligned 
countries’ summit conference in Belgrade. In the small hours of 
Wednesday morning, when the young King of Morocco, invoking 
the Prophet and praising Marshal Tito, formally closed the confer- 
ence, they were still in their places. But beside the Cypriot presi- 
dent now sat the Congo’s new prime minister, Mr Adoula, with 
the more celebrated Mr Gizenga behind his shoulder. These new- 
comers had flown into Belgrade in time to make two uneasily 
contrasting speeches on Tuesday. From ancient majesty, orthodox 
faith, and taut young nationalism, thus juxtaposed, the Belgrade 
conference blended its uniquely rich flavour. 
As at other summits, personal prestige was here in grave hazard. 
The heads of states and governments included seven monarchs 
and princes ; revered figures in four religious systems ; the secular 
but also revered prime minister of India, throwing his great 
weight boldly into the scales to tip them as he saw fit, and among 
the leaders of. revolutionary regimes, two generals and two marshals 
—one being the be-medalled Indonesian president, who daily tossed 
his baton upon the round table. Marxist Belgrade respected each 
older faith. Its Bajrakhi mosque, freshly restored, welcomed robed 
dignitaries daily and President Makarios found time to preach in the 
cathedral on Sunday. But there was scant time for secular pomp. 
‘Social occasions were abandoned, curtailed or ill-attended as the 
conference’s hardest taskmaster, its five-day timetable, flogged it 
on through the sticky heat. Apart from Mr Nehru’s iron resolve 
to keep his Moscow appointment on Wednesday, other delegations 
were also so bent on swift departure that they were in the air only 
a few hours after the late night closure. And the hard-driven 
notabilities were observed morning and night by roaming television 
cameras, ever liable to betray a fidget, a mopping of a sticky brow 
or too often a doze. By the end, their worn state was plain to see. 
Jugoslavia’s federal assembly hall had become a pressure chamber 
for the testing of both physical and political stamina. 


The Soviet nuclear bangs which, announced on the eve of the 
conference, became a grimly rhythmic accompaniment to it, did 
noticeably little to increase the pressure. First reactions were 
generally sorrowful and some were sharp, but the roar of Russian 
bombs seemed to fade quickly in the stuffy conference chamber. 
True, they aptly punctuated Mr Nehru’s challenge “not to talk 
about other subjects . . . while the world goes to its doom,” and 
helped ‘to gain easy acceptance of his proposal to send a special 
peace appeal to Messrs Kennedy and Khrushchev and the heads 
of other governments. But the tone of the conference’s joint 
declaration was almost tranquil about nuclear tests, allowing for 
the possibility that their cessation would be negotiated either 
separately, or in the tortuous context of general disarmament. If 
Mr Khrushchev’s burst of frightfulness neither greatly alarmed 
nor greatly alienated many delegates, however, Jugoslavia may be 
reckoned an alarmist exception ; Marshal Tito’s last minute inser- 
tion into his conference speech of a claim that “‘ we could under- 
stand” Russia’s motives, after his spokesmen had dubbed the 
Soviet move as “ deplorable ” in public and “ brutal” in private, 
has been followed by discreet Jugoslav indiscretions to the effect 
that Mr Khrushchev needs bolstering against a potential military 
take-over bid in Moscow. 


Although the joint declaration, as read out in the conference 
chamber at two a.m. on Wednesday, was a hurriedly botched 
together affair whose rough joinery told the tale of several dead- 
locks resolved only around midnight, most of its content had been 
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predictable long since. The omissions were its most conspicuous 
feature. Iran was not mentioned in the catalogue of “ colonial” 
issues ; Guantanamo was the only military base named, and with 


diplomatic restraint at that. The call to countries maintaining 


foreign bases to “consider seriously their abolition ” was made in 
notably politic language; Dr Nkrumah’s demand for a fixed dead- 
line for the final elimination of colonial rule was itself eliminated. 
The elliptical phrase about the restoration of the rights of Palestine 
Arabs was the outcome of a tense struggle up to the last minute 
between the Arab proponents of a flat condemnation of Israel and 
a still tougher resistant group headed by Burma and Jugoslavia. 

The passage on Algeria reflected the precision of the impressively 
terse speech delivered by Mr ben Khedda, the new and very self- 
assured Algerian leader whom the conference had suddently found 
itself welcoming while his fallen predecessor, Mr Ferhat Abbas, 
lingered in Zagreb. Mr ben Khedda received the recognitions of 
his government showered upon him during the conference by 
Jugoslavia, Afghanistan, Cambodia, Ghana and the Congo as 
tranquilly as he broke ranks with his fellow Arabs by speech- 
making in French. (His impregnable indifference in that respect 
paralleled Mr Nehru’s ability, after enduring several harangues on 
the independence struggle from non-participants, to speak casually 
of “ anti-colonialism, anti-imperialism and all that ” and then to add 
that “all our lives”—pause and brisk look round—“ the lives of 
most of us present ” had been spent in that struggle.) 


The brevity and vagueness of the joint declaration’s reference to 
the reform of the United Nations secretariat was matched only in 
the reference to Germany, likewise relegated to the very end. But 
the vagueness about the United Nations did not conceal any hidden © 
lobby for Mr Khrushchev’s troika plan. Mr Adoula’s pointed re- 
minder that a veto-ridden troika would have blocked any practical 
action in the Congo was not really needed to rally the Belgrade 
conference’s massive opposition to Mr Khrushchev’s formula. 


N contrast, the almost off-hand appeal against any use of force or 

threats to solve the German or Berlin problems was all that 
remained after the failure to find any substantial common denomi- 
nator. Even setting aside Marshal Tito’s exceptionally severe 
strictures on western Germany, there was too much divergence 
between the proposals Dr Nkrumah brought back from his tour 
of the Sino-Soviet world, Mr Nehru’s stress on solid guarantees for 
free access to Berlin, Archbishop Makarios’s warning that west 
Berlin must not become a cencentration camp, and other disparate 
views. No reference to a peace treaty survived to please Moscow’s 
ear, nor any consensus even in principle about facing the reality 
of a divided Germany, a tricky formula for Arabs who have not 
faced the reality on their own doorstep. There is no expectation 
here that even those members of the Belgrade group who stressed 
the need to recognise reality will in fact themselves recognise 
Herr Ulbricht at any early date. 


The conference’s rejection of several ill-considered proposals 
that were laid before it is clearly to be welcomed. But the net 
outcome, although balanced enough to protect the Belgrade group 
from any serious charge of veering toward either block, is rather 
sadly flat after so much expense of effort. Apart from the per- 
sonal appeals for peace that are being made in Moscow and 
Washington, the impact of which cannot yet be assessed, no original 
initiative emerged from the conference ; nor is there any suggestion 
of a coherent follow-through on a working level. Mr Nehru’s 
warning of public disenchantment if the making of speeches is 
followed by no constructive action for peace was a necessary 
irritant, but did not suffice to stem the tide of further oratory—if 
that is the right word for the conference’s main occupation of its 
time, a succession of readings of prepared texts addressed not to the 
squirming captive audience .of potentates in the conference 
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Developed jointly by Mitsui and Ceylon industry, the fast-growing 
Associated Rubber Industries, Ltd.,\in its first year accounted for 50% 
of the bicycle tire and tube sales in Ceylon. 


JOINT ENTERPRISES. The investment of 
Japanese capital and technical skills in the 
|= manufacturing of rubber products in Ceylon is 
_ another example of how Mitsui joins with local 
industry to promote economic growth. As one 
of the world’s largest trading companies, Mitsui 
knows that joint ventures can save local outlay 
of foreign exchange and speed _ industrial 
development. 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS. All of Japan’s 
quality products are available through this big 
trading company. It maintains close contact 
with hundreds of leading firms to give you 
quotations based on an intimate knowledge of 
the current market. 


GLOBAL TRADING NETWORK. There are 40 
Mitsui offices in Japan and 73 offices and af- 
filiated companies in trading centres around the 
world. They can answer your questions. Perhaps 
Mitsui can lower your cost of doing business 
with Japan. 

























the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUI «& co., LTp. 


Tokyo, Japan 
P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central Cable: MITSUI TOKYO 


London Branch: 2nd Floor, Bucklersbury House, 
83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 












What—no patter of tiny 
feet, Fortescue? 





_ No, Sir Henry. But this unusual air of peace and quiet in the old School 
does not denote half term. The little fellows are in class as usual. 


| Strange. In my day the place was a hubbub of sound from dawn to dusk. 


Times have changed, Sir Henry . . . and so have the ceilings. Do 
you not recall the last Governors’ Report which stated that Cullum 
Acoustic Tiles were being installed throughout ? They, as you should 
know, reduce unwanted noise to a minimum. Control sound, in fact. . . 


Sound discipline, you might call it, eh, Fortescue ! 
The very thing for the younger generation. 
For every generation, Sir Henry. Last year alone, Cullum sold and 
installed 2,000,000 sq. ft. of acoustic ceiling. 


An impressive piece of addition, Fortescue. Cullum Tiles certainly pass 
every test—both aural and visual—with distinction. 








MASTERS OF SOUND 


BRITAIN’S MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS + SUPPLIERS OF ALL LEADING ACOUSTIC TILES 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD. 
The Acoustic Centre, 58 Highgate West Hill, London, N.6 FiTzroy 1221 
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Qantas, first with jets across the Pacific, now opens Jet Era 
2 with the most advanced, most dependable jetliners in in- 






ternational passenger service. Representing a revolution in 
jet propulsion principles, these new Boeing 707 V-Jets take 
off quicker, fly higher and smoother, to provide the ultimate 
in transonic jet travel. Qantas is proud te be first to bring 
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you this wonderful new advance in international jet trans- 
port. The new Qantas 707 V-Jets commence operation on 
the London-U.S.A.-Australia route September 25, extend- 
ing around the world in October. Book now.See your Travel 
Agent or Qantas, corner of Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. (MAYfair 9200)—or any office of B.O.A.C. 





; 





Most advanced jets in international service-starting September 25 
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AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 
Qantas, in association with Air india and BOAC 
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chamber, but to newspaper readers back home. This technique 
actually made the search for practicable compromises harder by 
publicly committing the participants to irreconcilably different 
platforms before they had had any private talk. 

The Belgrade atmosphere was harmonious enough. But the 
group has now to face the question of its own future—and in 
realistic terms. Although India was far from alone on most issues, 
there was no hiding Mr Nehru’s impatience with his more paro- 
chially minded colleagues’ resentment over his demands that they 
should take a broader view. The fear of being dubbed a third block 
ought not to deter the group from developing workable mechanisms 
that would have it from drifting apart into purely selfish courses. 
Nothing is yet officially agreed about a second conference, although 
a Moroccan invitation has been given, but informal continuing 
contact through representatives at the United Nations is clearly in 
many minds. United Nations activities in the Congo and elsewhere 
have already shown some of the forms of practical service that the 
non-aligned nations can render to peace if they can subordinate 
their private interest to that of a greater cause. It is more likely 
that their unity and sense of purpose will grow through such 
arduous but invaluable practices than through an over-emphasis 
on verbal generalities ; and if in years to come the colonial targets 
that now give them a natural focus dwindle towards invisibility they 
will need to start clarifying their aims soon. 

The spectacular and predominantly Afro-Asian encampment on 
the bank of the Danube has given Jugoslavia a sizeable fillip and 
the communist powers a queasy turn—the symptoms of which are 
the astonishingly twisted reporting of the Belgrade conference in 
the Russian and Chinese press. The conference need cause the 
western world no anxiety if the West can see its own interest in not 
trying to cling to hopeless colonial positions and privileges, and 
recognises its own hopes for the world in Mr Nehru’s remark at 
Belgrade that “ we have to build in our own countries societies of 
free men, societies where freedom is real.” Westerners need to 
stop either despising or idealising the uncommitted, to see that 
the voice of Belgrade is neither the voice of God nor of a treacherous 
siren, but the voice of human beings whose basic interests seem 
not unreasonably different to theirs. In Serbo-Croat “ non-aligned ” 
works out as “ non-engaged,” and the point about the Belgrade 
group is that they are otherwise engaged, preoccupied with the 
natural preoccupations of emerging nations. 


The Economics of Mateship 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


HE Opposition in Australia is showing signs of life. One sign 
Tis that its federal executive recently took belated action to 
dissociate itself from communism in the eyes of the electors. It 
instructed the Victoria state executive—whose left-wing bias is a 
liability to the whole party—to enforce the ban on “ unity tickets ” 
(that is, how-to-vote cards on which Labour and Communist candi- 
dates in union elections appear side by side). Right-wing members 
of the federal executive, led by the deputy leader of the Opposition, 
Mr Gough Whitlam, had favoured outright intervention in Victoria 
to overthrow the pro-communists ; but the leader of the party, Mr 
Arthur Calwell, fearing that this would cause yet another break- 
away, has preferred the milder course of putting the Victorian party 
on probation, as it were, for a month: The trouble is that this will 
make less impression on the voters than the more dramatic course 
of expelling the left-wing leaders would have done ; nor is it likely 
to win back many votes from the anti-communist, splinter Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, whose continued strength keeps Labour out 
of power not only in Melbourne but in Canberra, too. 

There was, however, another hopeful sign for the Labour party 
in its long adversity in the reception given to the speech on the 
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Budget made by Mr Calwell on August 22nd. Here the leader of the 
Opposition was on a very good wicket, since employers, trade 
unionists and investors who have burnt their fingers are all united 
in resenting the “ man-made recession ” of the past year ; but he 
was probably surprised to find his lavish election promises seriously 
discussed in the financial press as statesmanlike utterances. He 
said that if a Labour government were to be elected in the federal 
elections in December; it would, in order to restore full employ- 
ment within twelve months, bring in a supplementary budget in 
February. with a deficit of £A1oo million. It would raise pensions 
and unemployment pay (which, even after the budget increase, is 
still only £A8 5s. od. a week for-a man, wife and three children). 
It would establish industrial undertakings in competition with 
private enterprise ; and, undeterred by high Australian costs and 
excess world tonnage, it would set up a national shipping line in 
order to save freight charges. . These expansionary measures— 
which would certainly cost more than {A1oo million—would not be 
allowed to plunge Australia into a new balance-of-payments crisis 
because a Labour government would restore import restrictions. 

This programme has a wide appeal, promising as it does ease and 
comfort in the short run. Behind the double walls of import 
restrictions and tariffs, manufacturing industry would flourish ; 
overfull employment would return ; and Australian costs would get 
more and more out of line with those of the rest of the world. The 
only trouble would be that the exporter of primary products, on 
whom almost exclusively Australia depends to earn its living in 
the world, would be squeezed between the millstones of rising 
internal costs and world prices until he was flattened out of 
existence. 

The present government, whatever is thought of its policies and 

their application over the past year, has had this long-term problem 
in mind ; hence the removal of import restrictions in February, 
1960, and hence the credit squeeze in preference to their reimposi- 
tion. These policies have stabilised the internal price level, but have 
not succeeded in bringing costs down. There are in Australia too 
many built-in obstacles to prevent any progress in that direction. 
_ The chief of these obstacles is that Australians will not tolerate 
any unemployment. The number of registered unemployed is still - 
less than 3 per cent of all those of working age. (The Labour party 
says these statistics are false because the. working population is 
taken to include self-employed persons, and because not everyone 
who is unemployed registers. On the other hand they do include 
married women who merely take jobs from time to time if and 
when it suits them.) Modest as the percentage is, Australian sym- 
pathy is deeply roused on behalf of families who, through no fault 
of their own, have seen television, washing machine and refrigerator 
disappear into the repossessor’s van, and on behalf of migrants 
who have left their homes and friends in the expectation of highly 
paid jobs, and who now find themselves languishing in reception 
camps on the other side of the world. The very warmth of that 
sympathy has exaggerated the extent of the recession. It makes it 
impossible for any government to ‘permit- unemployment long 
enough to cause a worthwhile redeployment of labour into the 
industries that can use it more usefully ; one of those triennial 
federal elections is always on the way. 

A by-product of this intolerance of unemployment is the ease 
with which a manufacturer threatened by competing imports can 
get help from the Tariff Board. Here is another built-in obstacle 
to a more economic use of Australian resources and a lowering of 
costs.. Another is the extent of monopoly and restrictive practices, 
against which the government says it wishes to legislate ; but it 
does not yet know how. ‘Yet another formidable obstacle -is the 
arbitration commission, which has said that it will in future adjust 
the basic wage annually according to the cost of living, reviewing it 
in the light of the economy only every few years. 

These permanent obstacles make it difficult for any Australian 
government to deal adequately with the problem of rising costs 
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and the tendency towards an import surplus—both of which are 
endemic in an expanding economy. Whatever government is in 
power the next balance of payments crisis seems likely to bring 
back import restrictions since, of the other remedies available, a 
renewed credit squeeze might be more than flesh and blood could 
stand, and devaluation would be effective only until the arbitration 
commission had made its annual wage adjustment. The next crisis 
is certainly some way off. Imports in August for the fourth month 
in succession are below exports ; wool prices have risen in the 
new season’s auctions ; stocks are high and the cautious budget 
has left importers cold. Exporting, however, will become more 
difficult if rising costs continue slowly to strangle the primary pro- 
ducer. Some of his markets—albeit not to the extent foretold by 
the minister for trade, Mr McEwen, in his more emotional moments 
—may vanish behind the common market tariff, and Asia provides 
an. uncertain and largely uncreditworthy alternative. Overseas 
investment on which Australia relies to close a normally unfavour- 
able trade gap may be diverted to the common market. And 
meanwhile a larger population will need more imports. 


Look beyond the government’s successful bombusting, beyond 
the “ slow recovery ” foreseen by the prime minister, Mr Menzies, 
and the old problem is still there. Its seeds lie deep in the institu- 
tions with which Australia has saddled itself and in the human 
attitudes—the very “ mateship ” so agreeable in itself—from which 
those institutions have sprung. 


Revolutionary Democracy 
in Turkey 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


VERYTHING that has happened in Turkey since the armed 
forces seized power on May 27, 1960, has been contrary to 
what one might have expected. In most revolutions the extremists 
throw out the moderates, gradually limit the real power to an ever 
smaller circle and finally install a complete dictatorship. In Turkey 
the moderates in the revolutionary junta ejected the extremists, then 
created a 270-man constituent assembly with which they shared 
power, and now are about to install a parliamentary regime under 
which there will be no place or function for the junta. Moreover, 
there have been no summary trials and executions of the deposed 
leaders. Mr Menderes and his colleagues have been tried at inter- 
minable length under the ordinary penal code, and this has proved 
so ill-adapted to the various crimes of which they are accused that 
the prosecutor has had the utmost difficulty in proving his main 
charges. Indeed, the trials have almost had the paradoxical effect of 
white-washing, or at least grey-washing, the tarnished Menderes 
regime, and have certainly done much to draw off the venom that 
had accumulated against the regime in its final days. 


At Yassiada the final judgments and sentences will be given on 
September 15th. Exactly nine days later the election campaign 
will open, The elections will be held on October 15th. After that 
the National Unity Committee—the military junta—will hand over 
power to whatever government emerges from the poll and will 
itself cease to exist. This is the present programme, and it will 
almost certainly be carried out unless something quite unexpected 
happens. One possibility that would upset the timetable might of 
course be a violent popular reaction to the Yassiada judgment. 
Strict precautions have been taken against this. Martial law has 
been extended for three months in Ankara and Istanbul. (This 
means that the elections will be held under martial law.) Police 
leave in the Istanbul area has been cancelled. . Most drastic, a 
complete ban on all discussion of the Yassiada trials, and by impli- 
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cation the verdicts, has been imposed. The outcome of the trials 
is still quite uncertain. Many people believe that there will be 
no death sentences so close to the beginning of an election cam- 
paign ; blood and ballot-boxes go uneasily together. But the 
younger army officers, supported by a number of westernised 
intellectuals, are still said to be adamant for the death penalty. 

The result of the popular referendum on the new constitution 
held on July 9th was revealing. In a vote that was clearly one of con- 
fidence in the revolutionary regime, 38 per cent of the people 
calmly voted No. The army leaders equally calmly published the 
result. But the lesson of the referendum was not lost on anybody. 
It meant (taking into account abstentions) that nearly half the nation 
were either still attached to the Menderes regime or discontented 
with the present one. Moreover, as a sort of dummy run for the 
elections, .it contained salutary counsel for the political parties. 

Of the four main parties in the field, the best known and best 
established is the Republican People’s party, which ruled Turkey 
for 27 years between 1923 and 1950. It is led today by Ismet Inénii, 
Ataturk’s former comrade-in-arms ; although now 78 and very 
deaf, he is a man of immense political experience and skill. But 
unfortunately, despite his unassailable eminence, Mr Inénii is a 
factor of discord rather than unity. And his party is hopelessly split 
into rival factions which attack each other continuously with apal- 
ling venom. Lacking any comprehensible programme, it has be- 
come a sort of pantechnicon -containing every shade of political 
thought from extreme conservatism to the fringe of communism. 
The divisions which were apparent in the party at the recent 
general congress, when Mr Inénii had to throw the weight of his 
personal prestige into the scale to avert a challenge from the former 
secretary-general, Mr Kasim Gulek, are. unlikely to have improved 
its already diminished electoral chances. 


The three other most important parties are the Nation party, 
which dates back to 1947, the New Turkey party, and the Justice 
party ; the last two were created early this year. If any of these is 
to have any chance of coming to power, it will have to’ appeal to the 
supporters of Mr Menderes’s suppressed Democrat party ; there 
are believed to be some 5 million ex-Democrat votes going begging. 
All these, therefore (and even to some extent the RPP), have been 
faced with nice calculations of how close to the wind they can sail 
in promising the followers of Mr Menderes what they want. They 
thus tend to stand for the very programmes and policies for which 
the former prime minister and his party were overthrown. 


HE Justice party seems to have gone furthest in this dangerous 

direction. Led by a former general who was retired in the 
massive army purge of August, 1960, it is a curious mixture of dis- 
contented retired army officers and ex-members of the suppressed 
Democrat party breathing threats of revenge for the May coup. The 
party appears to be well organised, especially in western Anatolia, 
the former political stronghold of Mr Menderes. Unless the three 
“‘neo-Democrat ” parties can merge before the elections—which 
at present seems unlikely—they are bound to split the former 
Democrat vote ; but it is not impossible, in a completely fair elec- 
tion, and if the RPP cannot pull its political socks up in time, that 
the three parties will between them win a majority of the seats 
in the new assembly. If they then formed a coalition government, 
it would almost amount to a return to power of the Democrat 
party, without its former leaders. 

It is difficult to believe that the Junta, and even more the enig- 
matic army officers who are breathing down the necks of the mem- 
bers of the junta, would ever permit such a development. General 
Gursel has given several blunt warnings to the Justice party ; but 
he has got such stout, even defiant, replies, that some people have 
begun to wonder whether the Justice party has not got some backers 
even inside the army. It also seems that some members of the junta 
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ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 
EXHIBITION 


AND THE ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYMPOSIUM 


NATIONAL HALL OLYMPIA London 
OCTOBER 3rd-12th 10:30am to 7pm 


October 3rd only NOON-7pm Saturday 10°30am to 4pm 





Visitors to Olympia can see a working demonstration of some of 
the most up-to-date electronic computers and ancillary equipment 
in the world. Britain’s leading manufacturers will display their 
latest equipment, and experts on the various stands will be ready to 
offer information and advice about electronic data-processing of 
every sort. Whatever the size and nature of your business, here is an 
exhibition you cannot afford to miss. If you cannot attend yourself, 
you should at least send an observer. 


THE ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYMPOSIUM 

During the Exhibition a three day symposium will be held. Executives, well 
versed in computer techniques, will come from a wide range of concerns— 
both State and private enterprises—to give registered delegates the benefit 
of their user knowledge and experience. All six sessions will be informal, 
and a highly useful exchange of ideas and information will result. 

For further information contact Mrs. S. S. Elliott, M.B.E., 64 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Telephone: CENtral 7771/2. 


SEE THE NEW GENERATION OF COMPUTERS AT WORK 
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have recently become seriously worried by evidence that the New _ 


Turkey party is coming increasingly under the influence of sup- 
porters of the Menderes regime. A sign that the junta is determined 
not to let the aims of the May, 1960, coup be jeopardised by the 
politicians was given on September 2nd when the constituent 
assembly passed an extremely severe law proposed to it by the 
junta; under this law persons convicted of offences against the 
revolution during the period immediately before and after the 
elections next month are liable to the death penalty. 

Whatever government emerges from the elections it will have on 
its hands, not only Ataturk’s unfulfilled westernising revolution, the 
bases of which have in recent years been shaken, but also a fearful 
backlog of neglected economic and social reform. A national govern- 
ment representing the whole country would in these circumstances 
seem desirable. But with all the party leaders treating each other as 
deadly enemies, one wonders how it could ever be achieved. In 
these conditions the ideas of the 14 radical officers dismissed from 
the junta last November, which can roughly be summed up as a 
reformist coalition under the egis of the army, are coming back 
into fashion. Whether the 14 themselves will return before the 
election is still uncertain. 

The latest move of the National Unity Committee has been to 
call a round-table conference of party leaders, newspaper editors 
and intellectuals which deliberated for five days under the watchful 
eyes of members of the ruling junta. On Tuesday members of 
the five main political parties who were attending the conference 
signed (significantly, in the presence of the three chiefs of staff) 
a joint undertaking to exclude from party polemics Ataturk’s 
reforms, the verdicts at the Yassiada trials, foreign policy and other 
basic subjects. This agreement sets very definite limits to Turkey’s 
new democracy. Whether this imposed unity turns out to be real 
or artificial remains to be seen. 


Canada's New Party 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


Ws the Canadian Parliament resumed its protracted session 
on September 7th, the parties were faced with the problem 
of adapting their political manoeuvres to take account of a new 
factor, the New Democratic Party, which came into existence at 
a rousing convention held in Ottawa at the beginning of August. 
This new party replaces the old Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation which achieved an honourable record as a minority 
party of the left without gaining power anywhere except in 
Saskatchewan. The Canadian Labour Congress has formally 
espoused the New Democratic Party, and-an attempt is being made 
to attract wider support than the CCF ever got. With the help of 
the CLC headquarters and affiliating union locals, it seems assured 
of more solid financial support and a good deal of experience and 
ability in organisation. But it remains to be seen whether the 
elaborate arrangements to launch a new party mean much more 
than a boost for the old CCF. 

The most important change may turn out to be the appointment 
of a new leader. Mr T. C. Douglas, who has been premier of 
Saskatchewan ever since 1944, has been induced to return to the 
federal scene. He sat as one of the original small group of CCF 
members who sat in Parliament from 1935 until 1944. He is a 
dynamic and wary political leader who is certain to make a con- 
siderable personal impact on federal politics. Trained as a baptist 
minister, he is one of Canada’s best political orators and debaters ; 
he has a wider range and greater humour than Mr Diefenbaker, 
and a crowd-catching appeal which Mr Pearson, the Liberal leader, 
lacks, 

Mr Diefenbaker is said to be confident that Mr Douglas and 
the New Democratic Party will take votes from the Liberals rather 
than from his Conservatives. In one sense he is no doubt right. 
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But it is also true that both the Liberals and the NDP are fighting 
for the votes which Mr Diefenbaker won in 1958, which were not 
Conservative on any showing, but rather protests against the 
Liberals’ long rule. In this 
sense both of them must get 
votes from Mr Diefenbaker if 
they are going to get any- 
where at all: both are work- 
ing on the assumption that a 
good many of those who sup- 
ported Mr Diefenbaker in 
1958 are now disillusioned. 
The irony, perhaps even 
the tragedy, of Mr Douglas’s 
entry into the federal arena 
is that the policies which his 
New Democratic Party is 
advocating are almost indis- 
tinguishable from those 
which Mr Pearson has been 
trying to get the Liberals to 
adopt. Mr Douglas now says 
openly that he does not like 
to call himself a socialist 





Mr T. C. Douglas 


because the word suggests a doctrinaire belief in public owner- 


ship for its own’sake, whereas he believes in the mixed economy 
with firm ‘direction from economic planners. Mr Pearson, 
through his “‘ eggheads’ conference” at Kingston a year ago and 
the formal party rally last January, has been trying to edge the 
Liberal party onto very much this same ground. It is Significant 


that the NDP regularly parrots his open appeal to the “ liberally- 


minded,” with a small “1.” 


Mr Pearson and Mr Douglas both know that they could agree 
on a party programme between each other more easily than either 
can agree with some of their own supporters. But Mr Douglas and 
his supporters from the CCF and from labour cannot see the 
Liberal party in Mr Pearson’s image: they see it in terms of the 
powerful business support which helped to keep Mr St. Laurent 
and Mr Howe in power. They say that both Conservatives and 
Liberals are fundamentally right-wing parties under the domination 
of “big business.” Their avowed aim is to drive the “two old 
parties ” together in opposition to the new “ people’s party” of 
labour and farmers and progressive thinkers. 

The result may well be just what Mr Diefenbaker hopes, to 
divide the opposition vote and return him to power next year. 
Mr Douglas is quite aware of this danger. His reply is based, 
essentially, on two grounds, He claims, first, that on a long 
view the New Democratic Party provides the only hope of saving 
Canada from the fundamental political conformity of the eons 
States. He finds it tragic that the Democratic-Republican powe 
play provides no outlet for radical thought, and fears that Canada 
would lapse into the same state if it left the field entirely to Con- 
servatives and Liberals. Secondly, on both short and long-term 
views, he believes that the Liberals could not beat Mr Diefenbaker. 
In spite of his respect and liking for Mr Pearson he does not 
believe he can overcome the public’s continued mistrust based on 
“ delayed resentment ” at the pre-1957 Liberal record. 


The present indications are that both the Liberals and the New 
Democratic Party may try to cover so wide a political spectrum that 
their programmes will be pretty amorphous. Mr Douglas has to 
consider a basically conservative labour wing just as Mr Pearson 
has his conservative business. wing. oe igre Ser 
portance of the leaders’ appeal, and 
five feet six of beatine coupe bubbling Seeteeas” and shrewd 
political judgment is a formidable challenger for both Mr Pearson 
and Mr Diefenbaker. 
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HOME REPORT 





Georgian Museum 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE City of Bath’s official tourist handbook opens with the 

words: “ You will probably fall in love with Bath... .” It 
is no shallow boast. To one who has been long in conurbation 
pent, the tranquil, funicular splendours of this Georgian museum 
are irresistible. And swift capitulation to this enchantment has, of 
course, honourable precedent : Janeites will recall the devotion 
of the unsentimental Miss Austen to the city ; and there were many 
more famous and infamous persons to whom Bath was the sovereign 
town of England. The key of its magic for them was the fashion 
under Beau Nash and the medicinal waters—but fashion is fleeting 
and antibiotics have taken from the mildly radioactive waters the 
regard in which they were held by polite hypochondriacs. The 
hard hearts of today are moved, however, by stone. 

It is a miraculous accident that brick-clay cannot be found near 
Bath, and its building has always been in the serene pale stone on 
which it stands. It cannot be an accident that the 18th century 
produced so many architects of genius ; nor that many of them 
chose to work in Bath. Of all of them the Woods, father and son, 
have left their mark most legibly: in an age when sprawl was the 
common mode of urban expansion, Bath was planned, with a vision 
and ruthlessness that would not be tolerated today ; and they are 
to be thanked for it. 

North of the city centre round the Abbey, the Woods’s monu- 
ments, the Circus and the Royal Crescent, make even the rest of 
Bath look squat and pedestrian. The Crescent is a tremendous 
semi-elliptical sweep of triumphant grandeur ; the Circus is a sus- 
tained exercise in formal gaiety—Mozart to the Crescent’s Bach. 
It had, before renovation began in 1953, been blunted, much 
blackened and decayed by the iconoclasm of 200 years of soot and 
weather, 

There is precedent for philistinism in councils of boroughs of 
Bath’s size (population 81,000): but Bath is not as other cities, 
and praise is due to its wardens who, in 1953, initiated the rebirth 
of the Circus when the Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments 
Act opened the Treasury’s purse. They began by buying two of the 
Circus’s 33 houses. The houses themselves were cheap at £2,800 
each ; but behind the stained facades were rooms of prodigious 
size, quite out of sympathy with current needs. They were amen- 
able to conversion into flats, but this work, together with the 
restoration of the facades, was not cheap : it consumed £10,500 
for these two houses alone, towards which the Treasury contributed 
£1,600, half the cost of restoration (the agreement provides for 
the other half to be shared between householder and council). 

But the results were so good that many of the private owners 
were moved, or shamed, into applying for the council’s and the 
Ministry’s grants for the renewal of their own facades. Unhappily, 
too few of them were as faithfully preserved as those the council 
had first bought ; and the inlaying, repair and resuscitation of their 
stone became, in the event, a most costly operation. Eighteen of 
the Circus houses (of which six, converted into low-rent flats, 
are owned by the council) have been restored since 1953; the 
owners of the remaining 15 have so far been unable or unwilling 
to find the £1,000 which is, on the average, their quarter share 
of the cost of transformation. The council has spent £53,000, 
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The Circus, Bath 


and it waits, beneficently, with a further £50,000 for the remaining 
houses. 

The process is slow ; but the results are sufficient justification of 
long patience. Eventually the entire Circus will be as Wood the 
Elder designed it (he did not live to see it), and work will begin 
on the Crescent ; and then on the Paragon and Pulteney Street, 
and Queen Square and the rest of the 140 listed historic rows and 
individual buildings which make up nearly all this golden city. 


UCH praise is due to Bath for this fettling of its splendid 
M armour against squalor and the hand of the estate-builder : 
for it is not a rich city. The Pump Room, where the rich once 
congregated, is sad and bare, mocked by trippers giggling over a 
glass of the waters (still tasting, as in Sam Weller’s day, of “ werry 
old flat-irons ”) ; the Colonnade is empty of fashionable idlers, full 
of prams and teenagers ; and Pulteney Bridge and Milsom Street 
are affronted with coffee bars. The visitors still come to Bath (it 
is second only to London as an attraction to tourists), but they are 
day-trippers ; Bath still depends on them, but they are not great 
spenders. 

Bath depends, too, on the presence of the Admiralty, whose 
4,700 clerkly landlubbers could not now return to London without 
the most savage repercussions on the city’s economy, which is un- 
bolstered by any serious industrial development. Nobody will 
hazard a guess at the extent of the Admiralty’s bounty ; but it is 
certainly larger than the six per cent which its numbers suggest. 
Last year’s rumours of a return to London shocked the council 
out of its complacent lack of an industrial policy (there are dangers 
in this cheerful conservationism), and an attempt is being made 
to attract to the city light industry of a cleanly and suitable kind. 
But the employment figures are significant of inbred white- 
collarism: over 50 per cent of the 33,000 working population is 
in non-manual employment (and many of them are women—4I 
per cent against a national average of 34 per cent). Distribution 
is the city’s main occupation, nurtured by such events as the annual 
Festival, complete with organised orgy.. The twin dangers of 
stubborn shabby-genteelism and raddled coquetry threaten. 

In 1947 a plan for Bath was produced by Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, a plan of great range and high ambition which provided 
for quite intensive industrial development. None of that plan 
(“ Bath to be no Georgian museum-piece ”) has noticeably been 
executed ; its high purpose, 14 years on, has all been dissipated. 
Love, it is said, is not blind: it sees more and forgives more. True: 
but even love, even for so noble an object, may wish that it would 
see to the remedying of its imperfections as it does to the gilding 
of its perfections. 
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Parched 
Prospects 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HAT may be called the “ technocratic 

fallacy” often crops up when water 
supplies are discussed. Some time ago a 
senior officer of the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government told a conference 
that more development should be concen- 
trated in the north of England because 
water was getting scarce in the south. Pre- 
sumably he would have advised against ever 
building a_city at Los Angeles—where 
enough water to service a city of three mil- 
lion people has had to be transported over 
several hundreds of miles. 

The same sort of question, on a much 
smaller scale, has now arisen in parts of 
East Anglia. The report of the Ministry’s 
hydrological survey of the Essex Rivers and 
Stour* makes gloomy reading for those who 
are hoping to be watering their lawns in 
Essex ten years hence. It is the first of these 
reports to conclude that local water re- 
sources have been developed almost to the 
limit, and cannot meet the expected increase 
in demand. 

The population of the area covered (at 
present about 1,800,000) is expected to in- 
crease by 300,000 in the next twenty years, 
and consumption of water per head will 
also increase ; in addition farmers would 
certainly use much more water for irriga- 
tion, if water were available. The survey 
concludes that perhaps 36 per cent more 
water is-going to be required in this area by 
1980. But, it says, the ground-water re- 
sources of the area are already over-used, 
and water levels are falling in many wells 
in south Essex. The chief technical possi- 
bility lies in the better use of surface water 
resources through the construction of new 
reservoirs, and 17 possible reservoir sites 
are suggested in the report. These could 
meet about a third of the anticipated in- 
crease in demand. Some additional supply 
could also be obtained by treating more 
water after use and returning it to the rivers, 
but the report suggests that this gain (if 
realised at all) may be offset by failure to 
build some of the suggested reservoirs, 
which are bound to encounter many objec- 
tions from farmers and lovers of the 
countryside. In sum, the technical evidence 
clearly indicates that the water supply of 
much of East Anglia (which is a rather dry 
region) is already precarious, and that the 
bulk of any further demands must be met 
from resources located elsewhere. 

This report itself sticks closely to tech- 
nical facts, and eschews any policy conclu- 
sions ; but others may easily draw the false 
inference that the growth of population in 


* Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
Essex Rivers and Stour Hydrological Survey. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. £1 


schemes of development. 





Essex and adjacent parts had better be 
slowed up. At public local inquiries, the 
water argument will probably find a place 
alongside farmers’ objections to proposed 


Yet on every 
,other ground the growth of both population 
and industry in this region seems very de- 
sirable, since East Anglia is the most “ un- 
derdeveloped ” area on London’s doorstep, 
and since a better use of its port facilities 
would ease congestion around the London- 
docks. Probably, indeed, the population, 
and hence the water requirements, of East 


‘ordination, which should include 


971 


— should grow more rapidly than 

the Ministry's estimates portend. There is 
no technical reason why sufficient water 
should not be brought into the area to meet 
a greater increase of demand ; but there is 
an obvious danger that the water undertak- 
ings will move too slowly to anticipate de- 
mand, and that planning authorities will 
— development on spurious technical 


grounds. 

All this has relevance to the new legisla- 
tion about water which Mr Brooke has 
promised to introduce in Parliament next 
session. As Britain’s problems of water use 
and distribution become more complex, the 

inadequacies of present administrative 
machinery become more obvious. Large 
cities like Birmingham and Manchester can 
go long distances to get the water which 
they need ; but the medley of smaller water 
undertakings which exist elsewhere cannot 
operate on. this scale and have to rely on 
local resources. The Ministry’s technical 
advice is excellent, but its efforts at co- 
co-ordina- 
tion between surplus regions and deficit 
regions (like East Anglia), fall well short of 
what is needed. The parched prospects of 
Essex are a sharp warning against further 
delay. ‘ 


Post-fabricated Pre-fabs 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH YORKSHIRE 


© meet the critical housing shortage 

just after the last war, the Govern- 
ment erected some 157,000 pre-fabricated 
houses. Most were asbestos bungalows 
with an estimated life span of 10 years. 
Many of them are still standing—but only 
just. At £150 each they passed into the 
hands of local authorities five or six years 
ago: since then, deterioration has been 
rapid. 

The Urban District Council of Hoy- 
land Nether in South Yorkshire has found 
a way to preserve them. It has provided the 
pre-fabs with close-fitting jackets of brick, 
built new chimneys, strengthened floors and 
added many other refinements, all without 
displacing the tenants. Each conversion cost 
about £460: to build a new bungalow with 
comparable facilities would cost £1,300. 
Before this “ cladding ” the weekly rent of 
the pre-fabs was 14s. 7d: plus §s. 3d. rates. 
After cladding tenants pay 18s. 4d. rent and 
5s. 9d. rates. The buildings now have a 
guaranteed life of at least 25 years. 

The council’s virtue, quite apart from the 
merits of the scheme, has been its per- 
sistence : when it was realised that the 
plan to clad the 70 pre-fabs could not com- 
fortably be attempted without obtaining a 
substantial loan, the project was almost 
strangled. The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government simply refused to enter- 
tain application for loan sanction. The 
housing committee decided to go ahead and 





clad one pre-fab; its surveyor drew up 
plans and the work was carried out, and its 
members applied again for loan sanction— 
and again it was refused. It asked its MP'to 
use his influence and, finally, the Minister 
agreed to see a deputation. 
The main props of its arguments were 
not only financial. It pointed out that its 


“annual building peg was in the region 


of 30 houses a year. The pre-fab tenants 
would have oe re-housed in oe 

, and the housing programme wo 
aia two years if pre-fabs were de- 
molished. Loan sanction was gran 
the 1958 Housing Act, for £33,050, repay- 
able over 20 years. 

The council’s 70 pre-fabs are almost com- 
pleted now ; but the speed of work depends 
on the building labour available. Progress 
was slow at first because the council kept 
one bungalow empty, into which it moved a 
tenant temporarily until his pre-fab was 
clad. Now, at their own request, tenants 
stay in their pre-fabs while workmen build 
around them. Bricklayers work at whatever 
speed they are able and joiners follow them 
along the line. No type of work is 
dependent on the other. Increased rents 
allow the council to put a substantial amount 
aside for future maintenance. Hoyland 
Nether’s pre-fabs are now almost status 
symbols, and the council has had to turn 
down applications for houses it could hardly 
give away three years ago. 
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BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
AERO-ENGINE 
_ APPLICATIONS 


Olympus turbojet powers... 
Avro Vulcan Mks 1 & 2 V-bomibers 
BAC TSR 2 tactical/strike aircraft 


Pegasus turbofan powers... 
Hawker P 1127 VTOL strike aircraft 
Fokker/Republic VTOL fighter 


Sapphire turbojet powers... 
Gloster Javelin all-weather fighter 
Handley Page Victor Mk 1 V-bomber 


Orpheus turbojet powers... 
Fiat G 91 strike fighter 

Fiat G 91 T trainer 

Folland Gnat light fighter 
Folland Gnat trainer 

Fuji TIF 2 trainer 

Hindustan HF 24 fighter 


Viper turbojet powers... 

De Havilland DH 125 executive ¢ransport 
Piaggio/Douglas 808 executive transport 
Hunting Jet Provost trainer 

Macchi MB 326 trainer 

GAF Fairey Jindivik target drone 


Proteus turboprop powers... 
Bristol Britannia airliner 
Bristol Britannia military transport 


Thor ramjet powers... 
Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound guided missile 


Gamma rocket engine powers... 
Saunders-Roe Black Knight space probe , 


Stentor rocket engine powers... 
Avro Blue Steel stand-off bomb 





ii cer Lee ke edit 


ssileice probes—in service all over the world... 


=YUPPLY THE POWER 


9ISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED— 
e of the largest producers of motive power units in the worid 


TRAL OFFICE: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SW7 
0-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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they make things simpler 


Honeywell know how to put simplicity into complex electronics. 
They have designed electronic computers that work from a language 
of simple words. They have taken ‘the modular’ idea from architec- can do 8 jobs at once 

ture and used it to re-dcsign process controls as simple plug-in units. and correct its own errors unaided. 

They have built a range of room thermostats without moving parts.. HONEYWELL CONTROLS LIMITED 

Honeywell’s ability to keep things simple and make them work Greenford Middlesex Waxlow 2333 Treasuil 


THE H-800—symbol of Honeywell’s international 
leadership in electronic data processing — 


Sales Offices in the principal towns and cities in 
automatically means faster output from offices, greater productivity ihe United Kingdom aad tharduiaioeh ected! half-way 


in factories, more comfort in the home. This is now not simply a dustry its 


success story—it’s a world wide tradition. Honey well tant, the 


Honayuell Covtvols Wore Eaevjuohene hot in Coutiol iy 


H SINCE 71885 
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LETTERS 








Planning by Whom ? 


SiR—Your long -article discussing how 
economic planning should be organised 
clarifies many of the problems. But in 
discussing. the Chancellor’s proposals for a 
National Planning Office, you remark that 
the idea seems to have taken root that this 
should be independent of the Treasury, and 
comment, “ This may well be a mistake.” 
I wonder whether you do full justice to the 
arguments in favour of independence. 


The best. organisational arrangements 
clearly depend on the job to be done. If it 
were merely a matter of a group of experts 
proposing (as at one point you suggest) an 
“assumption” about the future rate of 
growth—together, no doubt, with a break- 
down for different industries—this might be 
as well done inside the Treasury as not. 
But the truth is that the Government is not 
well informed about the. conditions of 
supply. The same would indeed probably 
also be true of any small, self-contained 
body of economists and statisticians working 
on their own. 


Is not the crux of the problem this? We 
all feel that the past rate of growth of out- 
put, and of productive capacity, could have 
been better. If this belief is well founded, 
it follows that there are productive possibili- 
ties of which full advantage has not been 
taken. The first task in organising economic 
planning, before deciding on the “ assump- 
tion” about future growth, should then 
surely be to find out what these possibilities 
are. This, in turn, would seem to involve 
rather detailed discussions with the people 
who formulate industrial plans: as you your- 
self suggest, not merely general discussions 
with the leaders of industry in a small top 
level committee, but more technical dis- 
cussions than these could be, and on a much 
wider scale. 

Such discussion would not of itself pro- 
duce results. But it would mean that a plan 
could be formulated with a much better 
knowledge of what the reasonable maximum 
tate of growth was. As French experience 
suggests, it would also be an important stage 
in leading firms to make their own decisions 
in conformity with such an assumption. _To 
help in this regard, also, it is widespread, 
detailed and technical discussions that seem 
to be required. 

There seem to be several reasons for be- 
lieving that discussions of this nature could 
be carried out best if the National Planning 
Office were partially independent of the 
Treasury ; and thus located, as it were, 
half-way between the Government and in- 
dustry itself. First, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, the discussions would only be fruitful 
if conducted in a spirit of confidence. This 
alone dictates that the organisation should 
Clearly be shown to be, as far as possible, 
non-political ; and that industry should be 


as closely concerned as the Government 
itself in the organisation of planning. 
Constitutional considerations also appear 
to weigh heavily in the same direction. Civil 
Servants are servants of their Minister, and 
he is answerable to Parliament for their acts. 
This necessarily imposes on them consider- 
able restraint and discretion in their dealings 
with the public. But if planning were con- 
ceived as it is suggested above it should be, 
the Planning Office would not itself be con- 
cerned with decisions, but only with making 
proposals and preparing the way for 


decisions. The decisions would be partly for — 


the Government to make—but partly, also, 
for industry. If the work were done by 
civil servants, they would not be acting in 
the capacity that most civil servants act in ; 
and the traditions of the civil service— 
particularly strong perhaps in the Treasury 
itself—might be a positive hindrance. 


These considerations appear to me, be- 
tween them, very powerful indeed. There 
is also one minor point. You say in justifica- 
tion of. your view that the “ expertise” is 
“already vested in the Treasury.” It is true 
that the Treasury—and the Central Statisti- 
cal. Office—possess the sort of expertise 
required to make statistical projections of 
national product. There is, however, no 
reason why the expertise should not be 
utilised by a separate National Planning 
Office—in the same way, indeed, as the 
Economic Section of the French Ministry 
of Finance prepares economic projections 
for the Commissariat du Plan. Here, as in 
other ways, the French system “has 
arranged,” as you say, the “division of 
power rather well.” It might be foolish, 
without strong reason, to discard what is 
perhaps the essential feature of that system 
—the semi-independent and non-political 
status of the planning organisation.—Yours 
faithfully, J. C. R. Dow 
London, SW1 ; 


Filling Those Seats 


S1r—Another interpretation of the figures 
quoted by your air correspondent in your 
issue of August 19th gives, I think, a more 
accurate impression of the present low 
revenue position of the North Atlantic 
carriers. Firstly, the increase of 87,000 


passengers in the first six months of 1961 ~ 


over 1960 has to be shared between two 
countries (Canada and United States) and 
at least twelve carriers, as well as being 
divided between six separate months of 
travel. The resulting 1,200 extra passengers 
per month, per airline, do not yield very 
much extra revenue when one considers the 
47 per cent increase in capacity. 

Secondly, about 75 per cent of this 
increase occurred during the first quarter of 
1961, as shown in the accompanying table. 


97> 

The increase in traffic was obviously due 

to the “17 Day Excursion fare” (lower 

than the regular fare by some $120). Hence 

the increase in passengers is not a truc 
measure of the increase in revenue. 


REVENUE PASSENGERS (000’s) 


\ Percentage 
1960 1961 change 
1961/60 
First quarter .... 228-0 293-7 +28-8 
Second quarter.. 478-8 500-3 + 4:5 


Total six months. 706-8 794-0 +12-3 


By concentrating on the six months’ com- 
parison, your correspondent conceals an im- - 
portant aspect of the revenue status of the 
North Atlantic carriers. In spite of the 
admitted increase in charters, freight and 
mail business, the major source of the 
carriers’ income remains regular schedule 
passenger traffic. There is no escape from 
the conclusion that the North Atlantic 
carriers are suffering from a “ revenue 
slump.”—Yours faithfully, D. J. Sotty 
Montreal, Canada 


Rhodesia 


S1r—What matters in Rhodesian politics 
are not the technicalities that your Salisbury 
correspondent and: Major Wall dispute, or 
the inferences that they draw, but the atti- 
tude of the predominantly white electorate 
to African advancement. For it is on this 
that the future depends ; it is the spirit not 
the letter of the law that counts. Over the 
last 14 years I have lived about half time 
in S. Rhodesia. Three years in India in 
the ’20s, the days of swaraj, and.a desk in 
India Office 1935/6 as PPS during and 
after the India Act, were educative on colour 
and sectional politics. 

What I find encouraging in the Rhodesias 
—and I am backing my opinion by cur- 
rently increasing my interests there—is the 
steady growth ofa liberal. attitude among 
Europeans, pari passu. with remarkable 
economic advancement: among _ those 
Africans in contact with them. This latter 
can be statistically assessed from bank and 
Post Office savings, house, land and 
vehicle ownership, and so forth. The Euro- 
pean attitude can be measured by the voting 
in the 1953 and 1961 referendums when on 
analogous issues and almost identical oppo- 
sition arguments, the illiberal vote fell from 
40 to 33 per cent. Unlike other African 
territories that have lately hustled to self- 


’ government, the Rhodesias have vast and 


barely scratched mineral and: agricultural 
resources to sustain and expand under their 
own competent leadership. It might seem 
strange how reluctant impatient liberals are 
to recognise the improvement that is taking 
place if one was not in a position to observe 
what a misleading picture emerges from 
much of the reporting in the British press 
—and deliberate distortion in sections of 
it.—Yours faithfully, ARCHIBALD JAMES 
Pulborough, Sussex 





For Mammon Only? 


S1r—With regard to your note on “ Church 
Advertising,” may I point out that this is 
nothing new? The idea was mooted by the 
Commission on Evangelism and included in 
its report produced in 1945, Towards the 
Conversion of England. This was a plan 
dedicated to the memory of Archbishop 
William Temple. Quoting from the report, 
the commission says, “Of the eight 
agencies of propaganda we have mentioned 
advertising is the only one about which we 
have obtained expert opinion.” : 
The commission came out firmly on the 
side of advertising as paragraph 271 of the 
report will show, and, although not an 
Anglican, I am disappointed that this recom- 
mendation has not been implemented.— 


Yours faithfully, H. V. ELDRED 
London, NW7 
Car Exports 


Sir—Why should your correspondent Mr 
Balfour Barwise (August 5th) be so 
“shocked ” that he sees so few English cars 
in Vienna? Surely he must have read some 
news on the fall in exports of British cars 
and have seen some statistics—for example, 
the countries of origin of cars imported into 
the USA. Does he not know what kind of 
cars are being used for minicabs? 

I cannot help but feel that his belief that 
the majority of people would prefer to buy 
British cars is a prevailing attitude that has 
contributed to the fall in our exports that 
has occurred. In fact there are few places 
not subject to British Treasury regulations 
where English cars are imported in excess 
of other European makes: This is not only 
because the latter are cheaper but because 
they are preferred. I wonder if Mr Balfour 
Barwise has ever driven a European car—or 
an American one. As he apparently assumes 
they are inferior it would appear doubtful. 

I believe you have postulated the theory 
recently that if tariff barriers were 
removed the population of England would 
become aware of the quality of products 
available elsewhere and British manufac- 
turers would then, of necessity, be 
compelled to raise their own standards. 
Obviously, as evidenced by the high duties 
that foreign cars now attract, we are fearful 
of competition on an even footing. 

A considerable amount of blame for the 
fall in our exports has been attached to the 
labour force in that their demands for 
higher pay without increased productivity 
have priced us out of the market. Manufac- 
turers cannot escape some of the respon- 
sibility. Not only must our goods be as 
cheap ; they must also be at least the 
technical equal and as attractive to the cus- 
tomer as those of our competitors if we are 
ever to regain our previous position in the 
world’s markets.—Yours faithfully, 


Hongkong G. J. HATHERLEY 
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The Fleet was Ready 


The Road to War, 1904-1914. Vol. I: 


From the Dreadnought to Scapa Flow 
By Arthur J. Marder. 
Oxford University Press. 481 pages. 42s. 


Je THIS important and. absorbing book 
Professor Marder of Hawaii University, 
the editor of “Jacky” Fisher’s letters, 
carries his study of British naval policy and 
strategy from 1904, when Fisher became 
First Sea Lord, up to the outbreak of the 
first German war. For the first half of the 
book the stage is dominated by Fisher, who 
was “in effect, if not in fact, the Board of 
Admiralty,” and was then ruthlessly forcing 
his sweeping reforms on to a stubbornly 
conservative and largely obsolete service. 
Unfortunately his methods produced in the 
navy a schism which, for the verbal ferocity 
of the rival partisans, has been equalled only 
by the feud between Admirals Keppel and 
Palliser after the battle of Ushant in 1778. 
In this first period Winston Churchill ad- 
hered to the “little navy” group that com- 
prised the radical wing of the Liberal party ; 
but after becoming First Lord in October 
1911 his views changed entirely, and from 
that time onwards we see him on the centre 
of the stage, working ont not always in 
harmony) with his naval colleagues to secure 
what they regarded as an adequate degree of 
superiority, especially in battleships, over 
the Germany Navy. 

In his summary of this period Professor 
Marder, though he admits that the scrap- 
ping of obsolescent ships was probably 
carried too far, comes down heavily on the 
admiral’s side. The reforms, he writes, 
“were the result of years of thinking, and 
of thinking tested by experience” ; and the 
design of the Dreadnought, which made all 
earlier battleships obsolete, he considers to 
have been not “a piece of wanton and 
profligate ostentation,’ as Lloyd George 
stigmatised it, but “a stroke of genius.” 
But the author’s admiration for Fisher does 
not blind him to his faults. Quite apart from 
the violent antagonisms which he aroused, 
his refusal to accept a Naval Staff organised 
on the model introduced by Haldane in the 
War Office, and his unwillingness to reveal 
the Admiralty’s war plans, totally frustrated 
co-operation with the soldiers. Nevertheless 
by the beginning of 1910, when he resigned, 
his chief work was done. But for Fisher, the 
navy would have been in no condition to 
meet the German challenge. 

Churchill’s appointment as First Lord 
was designed to force the Admiralty to 
accept a Naval Staff and to make the conti- 





nental strategy favoured by the soldiers more 
acceptable to the navy—a purpose in which 
he succeeded perhaps too well. The show- 
down came at the historic meeting of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence on August 
23, 1911, from which the “ continentals ” 
emerged triumphant. “ Amphibious pro- 
jects” writes Professor Marder “ were 
as good as dead.” None the less he 
considers the years 1910-1914 a period of 
“tremendous progress ”; and it is certainly 
true that things then went a good deal 
better between the service departments, 
and between the admirals and the poli- 
ticians—especially after Prince Louis of 
Battenberg had become First Sea Lord at 
the end of 1912. What is beyond doubt is 
that our strategy in the first German war 
was, in the main, the product of the Chur- 
chill era at the Admiralty. 

Professor Marder has cast the net of re- 
search very wide indeed, and the collections 
of private and official papers to which he has 
had access have enabled him to throw a great 
deal of new light on the events and person- 
alities of the period. Perhaps he sometimes 
takes too much account of the views of cer- 
tain rather embittered .critics of the navy 
of those days ; but in general his comments 
on admirals such as Beresford, A. K. 


_ Wilson and Bridgeman are as fair as his 


account of the development of British 
strategy is objective. He states that “ there 
were few really top-notch admirals in 1914,” 
a state of affairs which he attributes mainly 
to the ascendancy of the matériel school over 
what may be called the “ intellectuals ”; and 
he considers Richmond to have been the 
ablest and most far-sighted of the latter. Yet 
even Richmond was totally wrong about the 
likelihood of submarine attacks on our 
merchant shipping. 
For all the weaknesses here discussed, 
Professor Marder finally concludes that in 
“the natural geographical advantages, the 
voluntary principle, the extra sea time, the 


British naval tradition, the marked edge in 


numbers of warships, and a great confidence 
in their ships, seamanship and gunnery ” the 
Royal Navy possessed assets that the 
Germans could not hope to emulate. More- 
over, as the author says, “the Fleet was 
ready, or, what was almost as valuable, 
believed itself to be ready ” when on July 
26, 1914, Battenberg, on his own initiative, 
stopped the intended demobilisation after 
the Spithead review. If one accepts those 
conclusions, all the controversies and 
quarrels which had scarred the preceding 
decade fall into their proper historical 


perspective. 
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it 
was 
vital 
in 
1944 


The Company's task? 

To produce ten concrete caissons 
each as tall as a five-storey building 
and weighing 7,700 tons: each to be 
towed across the Channel and sunk at 
Arromanches to form a part of an 
artificial harbour equal in size to that 
of Gibraltar. This was the Company's 
contribution to Mulberry Harbour— 
with an unarguable completion date of 
150 days from start to finish 
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vital completion 
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1961 time 


For British industry in 1961 D-day The need for new factories to expand production demands thal 
is today. The construction of modern construction shall be carried out rapidly and economically 
factories to a planned construction to a planned programme, and the installation of costly plant 
programme with assurance of completion and machinery must not be delayed. The resources of the 

on time is of vital importance Laing Companies all contribute to rapid and efficient 


construction through detailed planning, mechanisation, new 
operational techniques, and the development and use of 

new materials. Completion on time we regard as an obligation 
and not as a virtue 
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Who’s Who in the Unions 


Trade Union Officers 
By H. A. Clegg, A. J. Killick and Rex 
Adams. 


Basil Blackwell. 286 pages. 32s. 6d. 


oP trade union leaders are constantly 
in the public eye : television viewers 
are by now well used to the beetle of Mr 
Woodcock’s wise eyebrows, Mr Carron’s 
plump honesty, Mr Cousins’s glittering 
socialist convictions, or Mr Foulkes’s swift 
evasions. But how the unions function at 
their humbler echelons is to many people 
wrapped in mystery and suspicion: the 
authors of this book try to unwrap it, 
Their purpose is to show who trade 
union officers are, to disentangle the knots 
of incomprehension that bind together in 
public disesteem the full-time officers, the 
branch secretaries and the shop stewards, 
who play their varying parts in the union 
orchestra. They try, by presenting the 
facts and by comparing practice in different 
unions, to provide some sound ideas for 
reform. This, unquestionably, is a book of 
worth: perhaps it is unfair to complain 
that worthiness here—as in so many fields 
of endeavour—rides hand in glove with 
dullness. This is not one for the general 
reader: but.no doubt the valuable informa- 
tion it contains will filter through to him 
as it is pillaged by the commentators. 
Perhaps what most strongly makes for 
dullness is the practical impossibility of 
generalising about the people who are here 
examined. Some unions elect, others ap- 
point their officers, lay and professional ; 
some unions grossly underpay their officials, 
others give them only a bit less than they 
would be able to earn in outside jobs; 
officials of some unions are well content 
with their jobs, others seem to provide sadly 
little grounds for satisfaction to those who 
work for them. Voluntary branch secre- 
taries may or may not be paid for the work 
they do on union business. Shop stewards 
may or may not lose money through spend- 
ing time on union work ; others may have 
a handy source of income in unofficial 
lotteries and other fund-raising devices. 
But it is a pity that the authors have 
failed to humanise this social survey; one 
would have liked to know just why it is 
that people are prepared to take on a job 
entailing so many kicks and relatively so 
few halfpence. Of course, there are intang- 
ible rewards : the union worthies who sit 
competently on borough councils and 
benevolent committees all over the country 
obviously benefit from popular esteem. It 
is a shame that the book makes no attempt 
to evaluate the amount of public work out- 
side the unions done by those active within 
them : some town clerks will gladly. admit 
that the trade unions provide their hardest- 
Working and most co-operative councillors. 
But it is particularly appropriate that, when 
asked to say what they thought was the 
accepted social standing of their job, a large 
majority of full-time officers and secretaries 
tated themselves somewhere between a 
honconformist minister and an elementary 
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schoolteacher. These two poles of under- 
paid morality and underpaid didacticism 
seem specially suited to the general view 
that trade union officers hold of themselves : 
the question of payment apart, it is at least 
questionable whether high moral aims or 
high didactic purpose are entirely relevant 
qualifications for those who play a vital role 
in the national economy. 


Late Victorian 


In Hard Times: Reformers Among the 
Late Victorians. 


By Herman Ausubel. 


Columbia University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 403 pages. 42s. 


hie late Victorian “ re-examination of the 
structure and processes of English 
society,” with which Mr Ausubel is con- 
cerned in this book, has received relatively 
little attention from historians. The 
balances of mid-Victorian England have 
been carefully weighed, the conflicts of 
early Victorian England investigated. Yet 
the late nineteenth century has been left to 
specialist writers concerned exclusively with 
particular people or problems. Part of the 
interest of the subject lies in the fact that 
the “ re-examination ” was one aspect of a 
bigger revolt, a revolt against accepted 
values and institutions. It was the revolt 
more than the re-examination that generated 
intense moral fervour and converted causes 
into gospels. “The age of improvement,” 
as it has been called, gave way to a different 
age in which “improvement” itself was 
impugned. 

It cannot be claimed that Mr Ausubel has 
been altogether successful in his somewhat 
ambitious venture. He seeks to collect 


from many walks of life evidence of dis-- 


satisfaction with what was and hope for 
what might be. The “ reformers ” he con- 
siders are an extremely assorted collection, 
ranging from temperance advocates to bi- 
metallists, from socialists to home rulers. 
They had different backgrounds, were of 
different ages, and not only disagreed with 
each other but also reached their conclu- 
sions in very different ways. The collection 


' is much too assorted to be historically signi- 


ficant, and much of the book is a catalogue 
rather than an analysis. Moreover by 
quoting exclusively from “ original ” sources 
not used by other writers, Mr Ausubel often 
fails to benefit from what other writers 
might have taught him. His authorities 
are impressive and it is useful to have them 
so neatly located and annotated, but in 
several places “ secondary ” materials would 
have added to the power and persuasiveness 
of the history. 

What is disturbing is that despite his 
care for diaries, letters and private papers 
Mr Ausubel does not liberate the personali- 
ties he is discussing. He introduces many 
of them with stock adjectives, which turn 
them from people into puppets. We meet 
one by one “the veteran Chartist leader, 
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Ernest Jones,” “anti-democratic George 
Gissing,” “ kind-hearted Mrs Gladstone,” 
“ zealous John Burns ” and a host of others, 
including Palmerston, “ that fierce exponent 
of an aggressive and meddling foreign 
policy.” One chapter in depth on any one 
of. these persons, reformers or anti- 
reformers, mid-Victorian or late-Victorian, 
would be worth a thousand adjectives. The 
stage is always too crowded for the reader 
to gather why a particular character behaved 
in the way he did or why he was what he 
was. Joseph Chamberlain, Randolph © 
Churchill and William Morris, to take three 
examples, are discussed briefly without 
being fully understood: all three are sub- 
jects of interesting recent biographies. 

On general points Mr Ausubel seems 
somewhat to over emphasise the “hardness” 
of these “ hard times ” compared with what 
had gone before. He does not note the 
contemporary critique of “ plutocracy,” 
which at the end of the period was as 
eloquent as the folklore of “depression ” 
or for that matter of “ democracy.” He dis- 
cusses the literature of “ poverty ” that was 
to culminate in the powerful empirical 
studies of Booth and Rowntree, but he does 
not examine the difference between the 
empirical approach of Booth and the 
“literary” approach of most of his mid- 
Victorian (but not early-Victorian) pre- 
decessors. He claims that the late Victorians 
redefined as removable evils all kinds of 
practices that people in Macaulay’s time had 
accepted as natural, but he does not point 
out that the idea itself of “ removable evils ” 
belongs to an earlier period. His ideas 
point to a synthesis, but they do not 
provide it. 


The Growth of Vocation 


The Young Mr Wesley 


By V. H. H. Green. 
Arnold. 350 pages. 35s. 


OHN WESLEY has attracted historians for 
two reasons: first by the fascination of 
his personality, at once revealed and 

obscured by the vast corpus of his journals 
and letters; and secondly, by the extra- 
ordinary and continuing success of the 
movement which he started over two 
hundred years ago. In this new study Mr 
Green has concentrated on Wesley’s spirit- 
ual and intellectual development at Oxford, 
using as his main source hitherto 
largely unpublished early diaries, which 
cover almost the whole of the period 
1725-35. 

The result, as Mr Green freely admits in 
his preface, is “ rather unexciting.” Wesley 
and his Holy Club did not make much im- 
pact at Oxford, being mocked by the fash- 
ionable young men at Christ Church and 
Merton and gently repressed by the senior 
members of the University. Even within 
Lincoln College, where he became a fellow, 
Wesley’s few pupils became steadily fewer 
because of his “ strict notions of religion.” 
He was clearly a poor tutor, imposing his 
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own beliefs and narrowing the outlook of 
those he supervised ; and it is evident from 
Mr Green’s gentle and understanding com- 
ments that Lincoln is better off today. Yet 
Wesley’s intellectual development, though 
it was in part at the expense of that of his 
pupils, is a rewarding study. His reading in 
these years became progressively more 
‘religious to the ultimate exclusion of his 
early interests in classical literature, history 
and drama. By 1744, when he gave his last 
University sermon, he was rebuking the 
undergraduates of the day not for in- 
adequate reading but for “ reading what has 
no tendency to Christianity.” As early as 
1735 he told his schoolmaster elder brother 
Samuel that his chief task should be to 
instruct his pupils in the Gospel and not in 
the “beggarly elements of Greek and 
Latin.” 

But he did not begin as an anti- 
intellectual ; he became so as his vocation 
gripped him. Slowly his intellect was turned 
exclusively towards his religious purpose— 
the combating of unbelief by the spread of 
personal, emotional religious experience. 
Knowledge for its own sake made no appeal 
to him. “ There are many truths,” he told 
his mother, “it is not worth while to 
know.” The temptation to apply this judg- 
ment to the details of his own early life is 
removed in this instance by the unobtrusive 
art of Mr Green’s work. 


Lessons from Japan? 


Japan Economic Year Book, 1961 


Oriental Economist, Tokyo. 264 pages. 
1,500 yen or $7.50. 


i ihe Japanese have a reputation for push- 
ing everything that they have learned 
from the West to extremes—whether in 
industrial techniques, American journalists’ 
English, or Keynesian economics. Most 
British industrialists have. long ago been 
forced to stop laughing at them under the 
first of these heads, and perhaps British 
economic planners had better do the same 
under the third. This booklet, which has 
just arrived in London, illustrates both the 
case for, and the difficulties of, doing so. 
“The Japanese Government,” the booklet 
reveals, “at a Cabinet conference held in 
December, 1960, decided to set the fiscal 
1961 target of the nation’s real economic 
growth at 9.2 per cent.” It did this after 
its Economic Planning Agency had forecast 
that Japan should “ continue fair to register 
an annual gain of 9.8 per cent (actual gain 
9.2 per cent when adjusted to price varia- 
tions)”. Of course, nobody will expect this 
decimal point target to be exactly hit, and 
it is easy to laugh at such pedantic figuring. 
But what is its result? 

Its result is that the Government, having 
had the courage to publish such a ludi- 
crously detailed statement of aim, can then 
fix the whole of its detailed economic policy 


into a framework that looks forward to seek- ~ 


ing to achieve something like it. The 
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national budget (taxation only 20.7 per cent 
of national income) is drawn up with this 
end in view, and without any nonsensical 
attention to details about above-the-line or 
below-the-line balancing. So is what this 
booklet’s journalese calls the “ annual hike 
in investments in public undertakings ” ; 
with a deliberate eye on the expectation that 
national income should double in ten years, 
five-year plans are mapped out for huge 
improvements in port facilities, highways 
and the like. The whole system is also con- 
trolled by a range of indirect taxes that have 
not been thought of here (cf a “ restaurant 
tax”, a “ gas-electricity tax”, and a “ golf 
amusement tax”) and by a Bank rate that 
is apt to be expressed in figures like 7.667 
per cent, and to move up or down by o.1 
per cent at a time. 

This almost incredibly detailed attention 
to figures extends into other fields of 
economic planning. Educational expendi- 
ture is adjusted according to which sort of 
labour (e.g. junior high or senior high or 
technological school graduates) looks as if it 
is going to be increasingly or decreasingly 
needed. Expenditure on official overseas 
market surveys is “hiked” according to 
different trends in different overseas 
markets. Even social policy is apt to be 
affected by such estimates as that life 
expectancy figures “ in Japan for 1959 were 
65.2 years in males and 69.9 in females, an 
advance of 0.2 and 0.3 respectively over the 
previous year.” 

Of course, Japan has some advantages. 
One is that expenditure on “ national self- 
defence forces ” is listed here as less than 
2 per cent of national income. Another is 
that the trade union movement, although 
more than Cousinsite in its politics (1960 
slogan “ To hell with the US security pact, 
and fatter share of improved productivity 
for labour ”), has not succeeded in being an 
independently inflationary force; it has 
achieved only a 22 per cent advance in 
wages and salaries since 1955 while pro- 
ductivity has increased by 50 per cent. “ It 
is therefore theoretically correct,” says the 
booklet, “for labour unions to have 
demanded large-scale wage level hikes in the 
1961 spring offensives.” Finally, these 
offensives—and this is a major difference 
from Britain—are met by a rather hair- 
raising willingness to stand up to strikes. 
One recent coal-mining strike dragged on 
for nearly two years before there was suc- 
cessful intervention by the government, 
with an objective rather more limited than 
Mr Hare’s. “Through Labour Minister 
Ishida’s good offices, the expected blood- 
shed was fortunately avoided.” Last year 
“ the autumn labour struggles—now one of 
the annual events of the country—were 
carried out in a very much peaceful and 
orderly manner.” Even so, there were wide- 
spread strikes of workers in hospitals. 
“Taking serious view of the situation, 
Labour Minister Ishida urged for an early 

solution and the stationing of emergency 
personnel even in the time of strikes.” 


A lot of this is much stronger meat—or 
poison—than we in Britain would stomach. 
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But the point to note is that.despite it all, or 
perhaps because of it, the real national 
income of Japan continues to increase by 
some I0 per cent a year. 


Turkey’s Brilliant Past 


The Seljuks 


By Tamara Talbot Rice. 


Thames & Hudson. 280 pages. 30s. 


[I IT not strange that of all those to whom 
Hulagu and Jenghiz Khan and Timur 
the Lame (Tamerlane)—the great medieval 
Asian destroyers—are household names, 
but a few have heard of their more creative 
contemporaries, of civilised rulers such as 
the Seljuks Alp Arslan and Alaeddin Kai 
Kobad I, and of the architectural gems they 
and their house have left scattered about 
Persia and large tracts of Asia Minor? This 
ignorance is not confined to the west. Even 
in the Ottoman Empire, Turkish history as 
taught to the Sultan’s subjects began with 
the founder of the Osmanli dynasty, com- 
pletely ignoring its predecessors of kindred 
stock in western Asia, those Seljuk princes 
who embellished their cities from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean with monuments 
of a highly interesting type of Islamic archi- 
tecture and, placed between two civilisa- 
tions, the Iranian and the Arab, had the 
wisdom to make the best of both. 


The modern Turkish Republic has 
reversed this attitude and has encouraged 
Seljuk studies ; while the Menderes govern- 
ment, whatever may have been its political 
faults, did admirable restoration and con- 
servation work on the Seljuk monuments 
of its Asiatic provinces. It is with this region 
that Mrs Talbot Rice’s volume is concerned, 
with the westernmost of the Seljuk states, 
the Sultanate of Ram (Rome), so called be- 
cause it was conquered from the Byzantine 
Empire, which maintained to the end the 
fiction that it was Roman. The capital of 
this enlightened kingdom, which flourished 
from the end of the eleventh to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, was 
Konya, the ancient Iconium, which also be- 
came the headquarters of the Mevlevi 
(“ Dancing ”) Dervishes. 


Mrs Talbot Rice was therefore con- 
fronted with the problem of writing— 
within the limits of the series of which her 
volume forms a part—a book which, while 
expert and scholarly on the arts and archi- 
tecture of the western Seljuks, has also to 
serve as an introduction to the Seljuks gen- 
erally. She has solved it extremely well, not 
least in the lucid division of her subject- 
matter under various headings. Of the arts 
she writes, of course, with special expertise. 


A feature of the volume that is partic- 
ularly valuable to the student is Appendix 
III, which lists and classifies the principal 
buildings and the leading architects and 
masons. The well chosen illustrations, t0- 
gether with line drawings and plans in the 
text, are representative, and wisely include 
two plates of coins. But the caption of the 
photograph of the graceful - Inje 
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(“ Slender”) minaret in Konya somewhat 
misleadingly describes it as* having: been 
“ destroyed ”. The lightning that struck it 
in 1901 in fact demolished only the two 
upper stages, sparing the lowest to suggest 
today how lovely must have been the whole. 
The book deserves, too, a less jejune index ; 
but these are very minor defects in a satis- 
fying and handsomely produced work that 
should help to place a brilliant period of 
Turkish history and achievement in proper 
perspective, 


Judging and Judges 


The Judicial Decision: Toward a Theory 


of Legal Fustification 
By Richard A. Wasserstrom. 


Stanford University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 197 pages. 30s. 


Justices Black and Frankfurter 
By Wallace Mendelson. 


University of Chicago Press, London. 
161 pages. 30s. 


ow should a judge decide? What 

weight should he give to precedent, to 
notions of justice, to social utility? What is 
his appropriate relationship to the legis- 
lature? These are the questions that have 
always nagged at anyone taking the trouble 
to think about the judicial process, not ex- 
cluding judges. Americans think and write 
more about the problems because their 
courts have so much more power, especially 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But the Wedgwood Benn case suggests that 
a little thought would not be inappropriate 
among the judges and lawyers of this coun- 
try. Even the government might have been 
happier had the Election Court—bound by 
no precise precedent—seen its role’ less 
narrowly and fashioried some law consonant 
with the realities of the twentieth century. 


Mr Wasserstrom, an assistant professor 
of philosophy. and law at Stanford, has 
written a metaphysician’s book“on judging. 
In abstract.terms he seeks the proper basis 
for decision. He rejects sole reliance on 
precedent, or at the other extreme on 
“justice” between the parties without 
thought of longer-term rules. He arrives at 
length—laborious length—at this com- 
promise : 

A decision is justifiable if and only if it is 

deductible from the legal rule whose intro- 


duction and employment can be shown’ to be 
more desirable than any other possible rule. 


It is the kind of book in which the author 
constantly defines his terms and tells us 
what he cannot deal with. Wholly missing 
are the tang and real-life flavour of such 
explorers in judicial philosophy as Jerome 
Frank or Thurman Arnold, Mr Wasserstrom 
is serious, and no doubt he is more careful 
than those old-time iconoclasts, but he is too 
pedantic to have much effect on. legal 
thought. 

A flaw of a very different kind mars the 
work of Mr Mendelson, professor of govern- 
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ment at the University of Texas. There -is 
no problem of: abstraction here’; he: deals 
in great and homely detail with the monu- 
mental conflict between the two ablest.and 
most influential members of the Supreme 
Court. The struggle has raged for more than 
a decade now Justice Black pushing for 
absolute judicial protection of individual 
liberty against governmental restraint, 
Justice Frankfurter cautioning the court to 
restrain its libertarian instincts and defer to 
legislative views. Professor Mendelson’s 
difficulty is simply that he is wholly com- 
mitted to the Frankfurter view. 

Thus Justice Black is taken to task—quite 
properly—for trumpeting absolutes which 
he covertly ignores when necessary, for dis- 
torting the Congressional will to humanitar- 
ian ends, for resolutely supporting fixed 
economic interests. Justice Frankfurter is 
portrayed as the man who has no such bad 
habits ; he is a neutral judge who “ has tried 
to subsume will to law,” a follower of 
Holmes and Brandeis, who leaves law- 
making to the political branches of govern- 
ment. The author who writes that about 
Felix Frankfurter is either blind or not 
looking. Justice Frankfurter has not 
hesitated to legislate when he deems it 
necessary—in the field of jurisdiction, for 
example, as in last term’s birth control case. 
The school segregation decision, in which he 
concurred, is hardly an example of judicial 
restraint and deference to the political 
sphere. If it is wrong for Justice Black to be 
always on the libertarian side, is it not sad 
to find Justice Frankfurter—increasingly, 
these days—always on the side of repressing 
free speech and belief? The Holmes and 
Brandeis who fought against the repression 
of communists in their day might have 
found it hard to concur in Justice Frank- 
furter’s opinion last June; he then held 
constitutional the law requiring the registra- 
tion and effective suicide of the Communist 
party. Justice Frankfurter is much more 
complicated than Mr Mendelson imagines. 
Unhappily for those who write about judic- 
ial philosophy, so are most judges and so is 
the problem of judging. : 


OTHER BOOKS 


THE DAWN AND TWILIGHT OF ZOROASTRIANISM. 
By R. C. Zaehner. 371 pages. 50s. Eastern 
Christendom. By Nicolas Zernov. 326 pages. 
42s. The Weidenfeld and Nicolson History of 
Religion. 


Comparative religion is nowadays a popular 
choice for courses of -the Workers Educational 
Association and the like, and this handsome 
series will serve as background reading of Third 
Programme standard. Its general editor is 
Professor E, O. James, who has chosen an im- 
pressive run of authors from British, American 
and Canadian universities. Both the volumes 
here noticed come from Oxford. 


Professor Zaehner, in the course of oe 
how and why Zoroastrianism held the allegiance 
of the Persians during both their great imperial 


- eras, shows relationships with Christianity that 


will excite the non-specialist ‘reader for whom 
he writes. Dr Zernov is pinned to a slightly 
encyclopaedic arrangement by the immensity 
of the: period he ‘covers’(from the first Pentecost 
to the. testing time that followed the Bolshevik 
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revolution), as well as: by’ Christian ilection 
for schism, But he works mani pe fit in 


everything, not forgetting art, for which he pro- 
vides some very well-captioned illustrations. He, 
is interesting on oecumenical movements from 
first to last, but unfortunately finds it “too 
early” to write of events after the second world 
war, and so does not include the recent hearten- 
ing request of the Russian Orthodox Church for 
membership of the World Council of Churches. 
But he provides the background for it. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE STERLING AREA. By 
A. R. Conan. Macmillan, 133 pages. 21s. 


This book consists of extracts from the official 
memoranda on the sterling area given to the 
Radcliffe committee, prefaced by Mr Conan’s 
comments, His main point is that the official 
figures give an inadequate and unjustly un- 
favourable picture of the balance between 
Britain’s external liabilities and assets. His 
own brave attempt to construct the full balance 
sheet is subject to important reservations, as he 
himself admits; but it will serve a purpose if 
it galvanises Whitehall into doing the job itself. 


By Gordon Wrigley. 
45s. ; 


With many photographs, diagrams, charts and 
tables this book, by someone with wide experi- 
ence of tropical agriculture, will be particularly 
valuable to—in the words of the preface—‘ the 
Ministers and Civil Servants of the newly inde- 
pendent nations with their important responsi- 
bilities not only to encourage agricultural 
production . . . but also to ensure that this is 
not achieved at the expense of long term 
fertility.” It covers such subjects as crop 
ecology, crop culture, crop improvement, crop 
protection, and the place of cattle in tropical 
agriculture. 


TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 
Batsford. 291 pages. 








Just Published 


The Challenge of the 


Common Market 
U. W. KITZINGER 


“A brilliantly intelligent tract for the times.” 
KENNETH YOUNGER. 
10s. 6d: net” 


-- Patterns of Trade 
and Development 


RAGNAR NURKSE 
September 1st 





September 4th 


6s. Het 


Choice of Techniques 
An Aspect of the Theory of Planned Economic 
Development. 


A. K. SEN 


18s. net 


The Industrialisation of 
Backward Areas 


K. MANDELBAUM 


Reprint now ready 


' Inflation 
THOMAS WILSON 


A survey of the causes of inflation and an 
assessment of the various remedies tried or . 
foe ae , With reference to Britain, U.S.A., and 


16s. net 


30s 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Test 
of What? 


OME six weeks ago when President Kennedy told the country 
S about the military and civil defence preparations necessitated 
by the Berlin crisis, he also promised that 

our response .. . will not be merely military or negative. It will 

be more than standing firm. For we do not intend to leave it to 

others to choose and monopolise the forum and framework of 

discussion. 
Unhappily, the President seems to have promised more than he 
could perform. His western allies confabulated weekly but could 
not even agree when and how to start negotiations and their unusual 
skill in preventing any leakage of. their positive proposals for 
a Berlin settlement merely led the press to conclude that they 
had none. Mr Khrushchev, on the other hand, seemed perfectly 
capable of monopolising the initiative and each time he took the 
Americans by surprise. 

Nobody had warned the President that the Russians might 
indeed seal off east Berlin and when they did he found nobody 
had made any plans for that contingency. The idea then went 
around that, as Mr Khrushchev had now staunched the haemor- 
rhage of refugees from east Germany, however brutally, negotiations 
would become easier and that the heat would be off till the autumn. 
Whereupon the Russians made the first of their menacing gestures 
against the air routes into Berlin and heated up the atmosphere 
some more. Last week they took the allies by surprise again by 
announcing that they were resuming tests of nuclear weapons, 
from motives that are still disputed. Some who peer into the 
future are now casting round for the most unlikely move that the 
Russians could make next in order to predict it. 

The President and his advisers, however, have to interpret 
Russian intentions from these events. There is an optimistic and 
a pessimistic view, though the words are relative. The optimists 
conclude that Mr Khrushchev is moving at least as much from 
weakness as from strength—that he is “reacting” just as much 
as the West is accused of doing—but that in his case he is reacting 
to President Kennedy’s firmness, first shown at Vienna and subse- 
quently by the military build-up. It was a success for the West, the 
optimists suggest, that the position in east Germany was so intoler- 
able that the world was presented with pictures of a soldier jumping 
over the barbed wire to freedom. A still greater western success 
was that it was the Russians who resumed nuclear tests. 

The optimists argue that this must spring from relative nuclear 
weakness. The Russians have plainly been waiting since March 
for the Americans to give up hope of negotiating a ban on tests 
and to surrender to domestic pressure to start testing again, so 
that the Russians themselves could test without. opprobrium the 
more sophisticated nuclear warheads in which they have lagged 
behind the Americans for two years. In the end, as the Americans 
refused to oblige, the Russians decided to absorb the loss on the 
propaganda front at once and yield to the pressure of their home- 
grown militarists that their armoury should be brought up to date, 
before they were faced with the resolutions against renewed testing 


which were obviously going to emerge from the meeting of neutrals 
in Belgrade and from the United Nations in September. The 
Russians have combined attempts to improve their weapons (desir- 


able because nuclear war might happen as the result of miscalcula- 


tions over Berlin) with an effort to terrify public opinion both in 
neutral countries and in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
The aim is to bring pressure on the western governments to make 
a deal over west Berlin which at the Communist Party Congress in 
October could be represented as—and later developed into—total 
victory for the united communist camp. 

The pessimists insist that no such change of front towards neutral 
opinion could occur without an upheaval in Moscow. They argue 
that the Russian inferiority in long-range missiles and warheads 
has been exaggerated, that the Russians have adequate know-how 
(especially as they may have been carrying out tests underground) 
for the powerful warheads on which they rely. Their intent this 
autumn is not merely to terrorise, but to ram terror home by show- 
ing that they are prepared to go to nuclear war over Berlin in the 
confidence that they will “ win,” that as world opinion has no atom 
bombs they will ignore it. This school predicts that pressure on 
the access routes to Berlin will be increased to flashpoint and that, 
when the West finally does get the Soviet terms, they will contain 
a Hitlerian choice between submission and destruction. The aim is 
to break the will of the western allies once and for all, to demon- 
strate to the world that Russia’s nuclear might is the propellant 
behind the Marxist historical process: either Marxist history or 
no history at all. 


HICHEVER interpretation proves right, the White House 

believes that the Russian moves stem from the steady in- 
crease in the President’s commitment to bargain only from strength 
over Berlin. The appointment of General Lucius Clay as the 
President’s “ presence ” in Berlin is only the latest (though not the 
least irritating) evidence of this commitment. The build-up of con- 
ventional forces, though it cannot improve the West’s tactical 
position (and is already being offset by Russian counteraction), 
is steeling the American public: for example, civil defence 
enquiries are soaring and advertisements for fallout shelters are 
appearing regularly. 

The opportunity for propaganda presented by the Russian 
decision to resume tests was seized by the White House first, by 
pinning down the responsibility for the failure of the Geneva talks ; 
secondly, by announcing that the United States was not resuming 
tests immediately ; and thirdly, by the Anglo-American appeal to 
the Soviet Union to respect the world-wide fears about the dangers 
of radioactive fallout and to confine future tests to underground 
detonations. This move, perhaps the first really imaginative 
American initiative since July, was aimed at securing neutral good- 
will ; had the Russians felt forced to accept it, it would have under- 
cut any plans they might have for a campaign of nuclear terrorisa- 
tion. In American eyes the intemporate refusal of the Russians 
proved that such terrorisation was at least part of their plan. 

‘But even in Washington the question is being asked why after 
the third Russian explosion the President felt forced to order the 
resumption of American testing when he had only just announced 
that western armaments were “ wholly adequate.” and even before 
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September 9th—the date fixed for a final reply from the Russians— 
and while Mr Nehru was on the way to Moscow. Admittedly Mr 
Kennedy has tried to retain some neutral goodwill by confining his 
scientists—for the time being—to explosions in laboratories and 
underground. However, no new tests now can affect the present 
military balance, not even those, urgently desired by the service 
chiefs, of twenty-nine developed but untested weapons. 

The real reasons are threefold. First, there was a danger that 
the Russians, having completed their programme, might offer to end 
tests quickly and use this “ concession ” to extract genuine political 
- concessions on Berlin from the West by means of neutral pressure. 
Second, there was American disillusionment with the whole re- 
action of the neutrals to the Russian tests—their fear of offending 


the Soviet Union by outright condemnation and no sign that they - 


appreciated the American restraint. Though this may inhibit any 
diplomatic use of Mr Nehru at Moscow, it seems likely that the 
President decided that neutral goodwill was worth less to him than 
that of his own people and that he wanted to give a clear indication 
to the Russians that he was as immune to neutral pressure as they 
were. The Americans felt that the neutrals had shown that they 
would fall easily for a Russian offer of a new moratorium on tests, 
would kow-tow to Moscow and would turn against those whose 
resistance alone permits neutralism to exist. A third reason may well 
have been a desire to make sure that all existing weapons in the 
stockpile were ready to fire immediately. 

Whether President Kennedy has smirched the picture of a cool 
poker player which he had built up so long, the next few weeks will 
show. Presumably the slow process of getting to grips with the 
Russians diplomatically, so much slower than recent events, will 
continue. There is certainly need for a strong new American lead 
irrespective of the allied disarray. The President is finding his 
three political uncles in Europe far less unflappable under strain 
than he had the right to expect. He is pushing his timetable, which 
is to move from the preliminary probes now taking place in Moscow 
(designed to find out the meaning of Mr Khrushchev’s vague offers 
—and how much authority he has) to a series of substantive talks 
after the western meeting on September 14th. The Russians are 
expected to want a full East-West summit—but there might be an 
intermediate stage with a presidential envoy—perhaps Mr Steven- 
son or Mr Harriman. All this presumes that reason and restraint 
are still in control. This is Washington’s determined hope. 


Responsibility in Detroit 


OLLECTIVE bargaining in the motor industry is always a cliff- 
hanging story, with neither side getting down to serious busi- 
ness until a couple of days before the date set for a strike. This 
year has been no exception, but with that date now postponed 
twice—next Monday is the latest deadline—it looks as if it will 
also be no exception to the rule that in the end there seldom is 
‘ a strike ; there has not been one against all the manufacturers since 
1946. Both this year’s postponements were the result of appeals 
from the President and the Secretary of Labour, anxious to avoid 
the direct personal involvement in a labour dispute which would 
be inevitable if there were a strike in such an important industry. 
But it is doubtful if appeals to the “ high degree of responsibility ” 
and the “ industrial statesmanship ” of the executives of the General 
Motors Corporation, which is the company selected for a strike this 
year, and the leaders of the United Automobile Workers would have 
carried much weight this week if an agreement had not been in 
sight. 

In fact the announcement of the postponement on Wednesday 
was accompanied by an announcement that agreement had been 
reached on the monetary aspects of a new contract—which will set 
a pattern for the other big car companies—although details of such 
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matters as overtime and work rules had not yet been settled. It 
is presumed that General Motors made some substantial concessions 
since Mr Reuther, head of the UAW, emerged smiling from the 
last all-night session. He had declared earlier that his moral re- 
sponsibility to his 310,000 members at GM would not allow him to 
accept a “sub-standard ” contract from a firm in such a strong 
financial position. By sub-standard he meant a contract which 
provided less than the one which he had signed ten days before 
with the much less well-off American Motors Corporation. If 
the unconfirmed reports of what he has obtained from GM are 
true, the company does indeed seem to have come up to the 
American Motors standard—except as regards profit-sharing which 
Mr Reuther was not insisting on anyway. 

According to these reports GM has improved substantially on 
the offer which it made two weeks ago. There has been no argu- 
ment about the wage increase of 6 cents an hour, or 23 per cent 
a year, calculated on the basis of estimated annual increases in pro- 
ductivity and therefore non-inflationary. But the company ‘has 
apparently agreed that adjustments to cover changes in the cost of 
living should continue to be made quarterly ; that workers on 
short-time should get 65 per cent of their pay for every hour less 
than forty that they are laid off each week, instead of 50 per cent 
for every hour less than 36 which was originally offered ; and that 


there should be substantial improvements in unemployment pay, : 


pensions and health benefits. All these are real gains at a time 
when the automobile workers have been falling below the general 
level of the affluent society. And with that level about to take 
another surge upward GM evidently felt that it would be silly to 
risk a strike which would keep it from selling its new models. 


Aid in an Obstacle Race 


RESIDENT KENNEDY fought hard but vainly to persuade Con- 
P gress to relieve his foreign aid programme from the stringencies 
of the Appropriation Committee of the House of Representatives. 
This week’s events prove that his evident fear of the programme 
being mutilated had some foundations. On the day that the Rus- 
sians announced that they would resume the testing of nuclear 
weapons, the House appropriations sub-committee on foreign aid, 
whose chairman is the unsuitably named Mr Passman, recom- 
mended scooping another $900 million out of the programme for 
the current fiscal year. Congress had already reduced the Presi- 
dent’s foreign aid money by $500 million, but Mr Passman insisted 
that his additional cut would make “a great day for the taxpayers.” 
Mr Eisenhower said the cut was “ incomprehensible, especially in 
view of present world tensions,” and, at the urging of the Republi- 
cans, the House of Representatives declined to reduce military 
aid by as much as Mr Passman wanted, although normally it dis- 
likes to reject the recommendations of its Appropriations Com- 
mittee and seldom does so. 

The appropriations Bill has now gone to the Senate, which is 
usually generous to foreign aid, and there is hope that the final 
Bill to be agreed between the two houses, while it will certainly 
give the President less than he asked for the current fiscal year, 
may give him more than General Eisenhower got last year. But 
it is now clearer than ever that authorisation is not appropriation. 
Moreover, the congressional compromise, under which the Presi- 
dent was authorised to lend up to $7.2 billion to less developed 
countries over a five-year period, is ominously worded. It says 
that the President’s long-range loan commitments will be honoured 
“unless there is evidence of obvious bad management or the other 
country has failed to meet its responsibilities.”” Congressmen have 
often charged bad management of foreign aid and who knows what 
a borrowing country’s responsibilities might be deemed to include? 
Also, aid is forbidden to any country unless the President deter- 
mines that it is not dominated by international communism, and 
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specifically to Cuba; nor can a loan be used for an enterprise 
that will compete directly with American business, unless the 
receiving country agrees to limit that enterprise’s exports to the 
United States to 20 per cent of its output. 

These and other conditional clauses were inserted, no doubt, to 
facilitate the compromise about development loans that the Presi- 
dent professed to find “reasonable” and “ wholly satisfactory ” 
and Mr Passman, equally no doubt, is only doing his duty as a 
taxpayers’. watchdog. Nevertheless, any Congressman who wants 
to throw menkey-wrenches into the machinery of foreign aid has 
several ready to his hand. Is or is not Poland, and perhaps even 
Jugoslavia, dominated by international communism ? How about 
Marxist teaching in Ghana schools ?. What enterprise may not be 
deemed competitive with American business ? 


Pressed Steel 


F left to itself the steel industry would be on the point of put- 
I ting up its prices—probably not all across the board but selec- 
tively for those products which are in strong:demand and for which 
substitutes are not available. The expected autumn gain in output 
has come. unexpectedly soon and unexpectedly strongly and is 
unlikely to be checked by anything now that the motor industry 
has been saved from a strike. On October Ist wages go up by 
an average of about 8 cents an hour under the settlement which 
ended the steel strike in January, 1960. This will be the second 
wage increase under that agreement and there has been no general 
increase in steel prices for three years. 

A few weeks ago spokesmen for the industry were talking quite 
freely of higher prices but they have become more and more silent 
as Democratic Senators, the President’s economic advisers and 


finally Mr Kennedy himself have become. more and more out-. 


IRON AND STEEL 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


1947-49=100 


ALL COMMODITIES 





spoken about the undesirability of any increase and the lack of 
justification for it. The government experts calculate that the high 
levels of activity which are in prospect for some time and the 
improvements in productivity in the steel mills will together enable 
the industry to absorb the coming wage increase and still make 
profits which compare favourably with those earned recently. 
While the industry contends that these calculations are unsound, 
it is aware that its comparatively satisfactory profits put it in a 
weak position not only as regards price increases now but also as 
tegards the fresh set of wage negotiations which are due next 
year. 

The President and his advisers are concerned lest a new round 


of inflation may be set off by a rise in steel costs, basic to the whole 


price structure, coming-at a time when inflationary forces are 
already building up as a result of the government’s increased spend- 
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ing, the deficit in the Budget and the general upward movement in 
the economy: But there is in fact little that Mr Kennedy can do, 
short of imposing direct controls which are hardly possible in peace 
time, to prevent steel prices going up should the industry’s leaders 
ignore the moral pressure which he is putting on them to their 
great, if restrained, indignation. Senators, who will certainly start 
yet another investigation of the industry should there be a price 
increase, are suggesting that it might be possible for the Federal 
Trade Commission to prosecute under the 1951 agreement by 
which the industry undertakes not to act in collusion when changing 
prices. But the companies will obviously take care not.to do that. 
The only other suggestions are that they might be punished by 
being broken up into small, more competitive units or by having 
their prices regulated as. are those of public utility companies. But 
either of these proposals would take years to implement and the 
inflation would have come and gone long before that. 


Schooling the South 


E: week Atlanta set the Deep South an example by becoming 
its first large city to admit Negroes into its white schools 
without any display of violence, an accomplishment on which it 
has been congratulated by the President. Now Galveston and 
Dallas, both on the fringes of the South, have followed suit and 
late this week it is hoped that New Orleans will be able to send 
five more Negro children to four more white schools without any 
of the disgraceful mob scenes which took place last year when 
the first four were admitted. Then the white mobs were encour- 
aged by the State Legislature, which met in special session to erect 
a legal framework which would enable segregation by race to 
continue in the tax-supported schools. 

The ‘keystone of this arch was an Act making it possible for 
people in individual parishes (as counties are called in Louisiana) 
to vote to shut their schools rather than comply with orders of 
the federal courts to mix the races. One tiny rural parish, St 
Helena’s, which is sixty miles from New- Orleans, was the first 
and probably will be the last to try this escape-route. Late last 
month the Act was declared unconstitutional by a three-judge 
federal court on the grounds that the device is a “ transparent 
artifice” to deprive Negro children of their constitutional: right 
to attend unsegregated schools and because it involves discrimi- 
nation by the state, which would be supporting education for 
children in other parishes: Conceivably it might be constitutional 
for a. state to shut all its schools, but although the court asked 
the attorney-generals of all the states for an opinion on this matter 
it did not express any opinion itself. 

But the Louisiana judges went further than a federal judge in 
Prince Edward County, Virginia, another rural area where the 
tax-supported schools have been shut since 1959 in order to avoid 
compliance with an order to end the colour bar. Prince Edward’s 
continued defiance—in spite of the fact that it was involved in 
one of the original cases on which the Supreme Court ruled in 
1954—has encouraged segregationists all over the South, yet the 
judge did not deal specifically with the question of whether the 
closing of the schools is legal ; he preferred to leave this matter, 
in the first instance, to the State Supreme Court. But he gave 
the county authorities a hard nut to crack when he ruled that as 
long as the tax-supported schools are shut the state and local 
governments cannot help to support a system of private schools 
for white children. Last year the county and state contributed 
$300,000 of the $328,151 which these cost. If Prince Edward 
swallows its pride and reopens the tax-supported schools (in the 


‘belief that the only children: to: attend will be- the Negroes who 
- have been deprived of any education) it could coritinue these con- 


tributions, but a dual school system is costly. Otherwise white . 
























zealots will have to shoulder a heavy burden. But by lodging an 
appeal to a higher court Prince Edward can put off this painful 
choice though only for a time. 


Firms that Run Away 


IRMS that run away from parts of the country where costs are 

high may have to take their troubles with them if two court 
decisions are upheld. A number of hard-pressed companies would 
like to move to areas where wages are low, trade unions are weak 
and local governments offer attractive concessions. Most of these 
areas are in the southern and border states, which are desperately 
anxious for new industries to absorb their unemployed, but the 
first decision concerned a move of the Glidden Company’s Durkee 
Fine Foods division from Elmhurst, New York, to nearby Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, in 1957. In this case the firm offered new jobs 
to its workers in Elmhurst, but it refused to recognise their 
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seniority rights in the new plant on the ground that its contract 
with the trade union had expired. A court of appeals ruled this 
spring that even so the seniority rights of the workers, who were 
suing for damages, continued in force and could not be disregarded. 

In July, citing this decision, a judge in Detroit held that the 
Gemmer Corporation, which had decided to move to Lebanon, 
Tennessee, must offer jobs at its new plant to its old workers, on 
a basis of seniority. It had refused to do so except for salaried 
and supervisory staff. In this case, although the contract with the 
trade union was still in force, it was restricted to operations in 
Detroit, Michigan. But the judge held that the seniority rights 
of the workers themselves were not affected. As their average 
age is 48, they are not likely to find new jobs if their old ones 
are spirited away. This decision was a blow, not only to the 
Gemmer Corporation, but also to the taxpayers of Lebanon, who 
had raised $2.5 million to build the company a fine new plant 
on the understanding that it would employ local labour. These 
two cases have encouraged the trade unions, especially the auto- 





Twin City Reborn 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 


INNEAPOLIS is a well-favoured city : 
its residential streets are shaded by 
lovely elms ; its parks are admirable ; its 
boundaries embrace a dozen sparkling 
lakes. As well as being the industrial hub 
and regional capital of the Upper Mid- 
west, Minneapolis is its cultural Mecca 
with its giant University of Minnesota, a 
symphony orchestra and two art museums. 
Minneapolis and its smaller twin city, 
St Paul, lie on either side of the great 
Mississippi River, at the head of its navi- 
gable reaches. The combined metro- 
politan area contains 1,500,000 people but, 
although the population of the region is 
growing, the number of city dwellers is 
not expected to get much larger. 

A few years ago a group of businessmen 
and civic leaders, watching with dismay 
as residents and industries fled from the 
centre to the surrounding suburbs, 
decided that what was happening in 
dozens of other American cities was 
definitely not good enough for Minne- 
apolis. A district along the water front 
now known as Gateway Centre, where the 
city began a century ago, had taken on the 
characteristics of Skid Row and blight was 
spreading into neighbouring areas. In the 
commercial heart itself many obsolete 
buildings had been razed to the ground 
but the sites remained, like gaps in a 
mouthful of teeth, unfilled except with 
parked cars. At the same time, shopping 
centres were springing up by the score in 
the suburbs, doing their best to rob the 
city shops of their trade. One such centre 
was in fact built, at a cost of $20 million, 
by the city’s largest department store. - 

To turn the tide, city leaders injected 
new life into the local planning body. 
Merchants banded together in a Down- 
town Council and proceeded to remind 
residents that the central city possessed 


} 


hotels, restaurants and _ entertainment 
facilities that suburban centres could not 
hope to rival. Many of the buildings were 
subjected to a face-lifting operation ; they 
were given new fronts, cleaned of the soot 
and grime that had hidden them for years 
and supplied with air-conditioning. New 
buildings rose on previously vacant plots. 
Among them was the first skyscraper to go 
up in Minneapolis since the building 
boom of thirty years ago. Half-a-dozen 
multi-storey parking ramps were built to 
take stationary cars off the streets and the 
number of open parking lots was reduced. 
Several of the large hotels announced 
plans for expansion. Recently, construc- 
tion was started on a $25 million project 
which will provide, in a single block, a 
17-storey office building, a 13-storey 
motor hotel and a new parking ramp for 
1,000 cars. Public improvements, at a 
total cost of $18 million, have provided a 
health centre, a library, a building for the 
state employment office and a federal 
courthouse. 


7 public buildings have gone up 
between the refurbished commercial 
district and the old Gateway Centre area. 
In the past, piecemeal efforts had been 
made to halt the deterioration of this area 
but they all failed. The construction of 
a grand new post office and the laying out 
of a park did not inspire private capital 
to move in and consultants told the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority that only broad-scale clearance 
and redevelopment would do the job. 
This is now under way. Seventeen city 
blocks, once containing cheap taverns and 
pawnshops and flophouses for down-and- 
out transients and elderly men living on 
wine and old-age pensions, are falling to 
the ground under the wreckers’ hammers. 





The area looks like Frankfurt after its 
wartime bombings. 

The new buildings will start to go up 
soon for now at last private capital is 
moving in. Municipal and _ federal 
authorities, who between them help to 
plan and finance such urban renewal 
schemes, have recently approved a $43 
million private project, which will include 
a new 17-storey Sheraton Hotel, and 
another $22 million worth of privately- 
financed construction is under negotiation. 
The developers hold out the promise of a 
“city within a city,” employing 1,800 
hotel, restaurant and shop workers and 
providing housing for 3,500 people in four 
high-rent, high-rising blocks of flats over- 
looking the Mississippi. 

The development of the Gateway 
Centre will mean more than a striking 
addition of bricks and mortar. Although 
government agencies will have invested 
$15 million in the purchase and clearing 
of blighted land, the taxpayer will receive 
a sizeable return on his investment ; the 
17-block area is expected to yield 
$1,600,000 a year in property taxes com- 
pared with only $375,000 before demoli- 
tion took place. 
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e Strategically located : . 
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Your 
International Correspondent 


in Chicago... 


CONTINENTAL 
BANK 





@ One of America’s major banks, with resources 


of more than 2% billion dollars. 


of the United States. 


e With the facilities and depth of experience 
to handle even the most specialized needs. 


CONTINENTAL 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL 


BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


. in the industrial heart 





..1N major cities 


across the 

ede Uda 
in Hawaii and 
in Canadavx vx 


SHERATON 





HOTEE 3 = 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 


EXCELLENT 


accommodations 
reasonable rates 


From New York to San Francisco, 
from Montreal to Dallas, there’s a 
Sheraton Hotel waiting to welcome 
you. Each is located in the heart of 
the city, near business districts, 
theatres and shops. In addition to fine 
food and superb service, Sheraton 
Hotels offer many extra values such 
as the Family Plan (children under 
14 FREE when they share your 
room), air-conditioning, free TV and 
radio. If your ship or plane is delayed, 
Sheraton will hold your reserva- 
tions. To get reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, see your travel 
agent or Sheraton’s General Agent: 


FRAMES TOURS LTD., 
25-31 Tavistock Place, London W.C.1, 
Telephone: Euston 3488. 
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Pick your favorite cities 


and see them best from 
a Sheraton Hotel: 


EAST 

NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 

ST 


Sheraton-Plaza 


Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimbait 
Sheraton Motor inn 
ALB. 


Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTE 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRAC 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Sheraton Motor Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton-Chicago 
RO! 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
ND 


Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
ge ‘Gibson 


Sheraton-Jefferson 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Sheraton-Oklahoma ° 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
NCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. 0. 
Sheraton- Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
HOUSTON 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
(opens March 1962) 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
L vi . 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson - 
MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 
WEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
Los a. 
Sheraton- 
ee the: leon Hous: 
 iecltnaten- -Sheraton 
Oregon 
Shesaton-Portland Hotel 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU — 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
SurfRider 
Kaanapali 
(opens July 1962) 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 


Sheraton- Brock 
Foxhead Motor Inn 
MIL 


Sheraton-Connaught 
CARIBBEAN 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
pens December ly.., 


Kingston 
tomas June 1962) 
VERSEAS 
ISRAEL 
TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
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mobile workers, to apply to the courts to prevent other firms from 
moving south, particularly from high-cost Michigan. 
If firms must take their workers—and their trade unions—with 


them, or pay heavy damages, the move may not be worth making. © 


How heavy such damages may be was shown just last month 
when an arbitrator in Philadelphia ordered a run-away manufacturer 
of blouses to return from South Carolina or pay its trade union and 
workers damages of $355,000. About half of this was to com- 
pensate the union for its prospective loss of dues over the next 
twenty years. The Glidden Company has asked the Supreme 
Court to review its case and the Gemmer Corporation is also 
expected to lodge an appeal. If the Supreme Court upholds these 
recent decisions the pace of industrialisation in the South, which 
has been outstripping that in the North, may well slow down. 
Serious questions will also ‘arise, not only about the ability of 
officially depressed areas to solve their problems by attracting new 
industry, but also about industrial mobility in general inside the 
greatest existing common market. 


Pets Galore 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Dp the past few years America has taken pets to its heart 
in a big way. One family in two is reported to have a tame 
animal, bird, fish or reptile somewhere on the premises and the 
pet population is indeed increasing by leaps and bounds. It is not 
unusual nowadays, when visiting a middle-class suburban family, 
to find a couple of dogs in the garden, a cat curled up asleep in 
the kitchen, half-a-dozen tropical fish swimming in a plastic tank 
in Johnny’s bedroom, and even a tame and permanently deodorized 
skunk playing in the garage. 

Dogs and cats are still firmly entrenched as the favourites (the 
Humane Society of the United States claims that there are now 
90 million of them in the country) but recently tastes in pets have 
taken an exotic turn. There are an estimated 22 million parrots, 
cockatoos, canaries, and other birds singing and screeching in 
parlours and sun porches across the land and thousands of American 
homes have apes or monkeys living in them. Recently a chain of 
supermarkets offered monkeys for sale—housewives could pick one 
up while doing the weekly food shopping—and some pet shops 
advertise monkeys “ to suit every personality and pocketbook.” A 
number of communities have had to pass. laws against owning cobras 
and rattlesnakes and recently a pet magazine considered it worth 
while to devote two columns to the selection, care and feeding of 
a boa constrictor. 

The growing popularity of pets has meant, among other things, 
that there has been an upsurge of business for the purveyors of 
dog and cat foods and other supplies for livestock, for the owners 
of pet hospitals and cemeteries and for veterinary surgeons. A 
number of these are beginning to specialise in their work and there 
are some who will treat only one breed of animal. Last year 
owners were reported to have spent over $3 billion on their pets ; 
today pet food outsells baby food and a growing number of drugs 
and vitamins for domestic animals are being placed on the market. 

Should an American dog suffer from halitosis—and one company 
in the veterinary field claims that 40 per cent of American dogs 
do, in fact, have bad breath—the owner can obtain a product 
specially designed to combat this complaint. If he wishes to take 
the dog on a trip with him, he can consult a 48-page directory 
listing 6,000 hotels and motels throughout the country which accept 
guests accompanied by pets. “ Reproduction control” products 


which are now on the market enable him to regulate the number 
of litters his pet produces and he can eliminate fleas by giving the 
dog a tablet which is absorbed into its blood stream and poisons the 
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hungry insect. False eyelashes are among the novelty items for 
pets which are gaining favour. Glamorous poodles, with coats, 
bootees and jewelled collars, are a fairly common sight on some of 
the smarter avenues in New York, while plastic raincoats for almost 
any breed of dog are sold in most pet shops. 

The luxury-loving poodle is now the most popular of the 11 3 
breeds in the pedigree dog world of America, having overtaken the 
beagle last year. And the show business is booming: there were 
over 850 officially approved dog shows last year, while a four-day 
cat fair in Los Angeles, which admittedly was held during National 
Cat Week, attracted some 108,000 visitors. 


Bargain Basement in the Air 


T is an unlucky traveller today who does not qualify, in some 
fashion, for cut-rates in the air. Since the end of August 

young people betwen the ages of 12 and 22 have been able to 
fly at half the first-class.rate if they are willing to forgo reservations 
until three hours before flight time. This means, for example, 
that they can fly from New York. to Los Angeles for $86 (plus 
the federal tax) compared with a charge of $171 for first-class 
travellers on a jet aircraft and $109 for a coach (economy) flight 
on a piston-powered aircraft. At the other end of the scale 
Mohawk Airlines offers a specially cheap “golden age tariff” 
for grandma and grandpa. Clergymen also qualify for concessions. 
And last month Trans World Airlines led the way—with United 
and American Airlines following more dubiously—with a coast- 
to-coast excursion-fare of $198 return on jet aircraft and $175 on 
piston-powered ones, compared with $277 and $218 respectively. 
Yet standard fares went up in July for the fifth time since 1958. 

All these tempting offers—and there are others such as “ fly 
as you please” plans—represent. a desperate effort to fill the 
growing number of empty seats in the air even if the hair of 
booking clerks turns grey in the process. Unfortunately for the 
airlines, the great increase in carrying capacity brought about by 
the arrival of the jets has coincided with a levelling off in air 
travel after years during which it was possible to count upon an 
expansion of about Io per cent in the traffic every twelve months. 
(Seats in transatlantic aircraft are going begging as well as ones 
on domestic routes, but it has not been possible to reach agreement 
with foreign airlines to try to expand the market by cutting fares.) 
Capacity is expected to go on growing ; so are the already heavy 
interest charges on money borrowed to pay for new aircraft. A 
secondary source of distress for the airlines is the increasing 
preference of travellers for economy flights. In 1955 these 
accounted for only 35 per cent of the total traffic ; now they 
account for at least §4 per cent. This may be partly due to the 
recession and hence may be curable, but it also seems true that 
luxury and space are sought less eagerly on a short jet journey 
than they were when flights took longer. 

The domestic air carriers lost at least $15 million in the first 
six months of this year ; in 1960 they earned only $1.2 million— 
the worst record since catastrophic 1948. The industry as a whole 
earned only about 3 per cent on its investment. But there is more 
agreement on the problem than on its cure. American Airlines, 
for example, disagrees both with TWA and with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board over the likelihood of the coast-to-coast 
excursion rate bringing in enough really new business to make il 
worth while. It has more faith in the reductions for young people 
because, although those in this age group constitute 15 per ceil 
of the population, they provide only about 3 per cent of American’s 
passengers. In any case, all these schemes are purely experimental : 
if they do not work they will be abandoned. But if none of them 
work, or do not work well enough, a big wave of mergers, to reduce 
excessive competition, may become unavoidable. 
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Three facts worth remembering: 

(1) Shell-Mex and B.P. built the first 
ever pipeline into a British airport. 
(2) With the new pipeline, which can 
deliver fuel at the rate of 30,000 gallons 
per hour, Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTO — BUILD THE KIRST PIPELINE [NTO A BRITISH AIRPORT 
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uniquely equipped to haadle every 
possible demand for aviation fuel at 
London airport. (3) The Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Ltd pipeline helps to relieve 
traffic congestion on the roads to and 
from the Airport. : 
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10 THE 
YOUNG MAN 
WHO 
GUT MARRIED 
LAST YEAR 





Three ways to 
better banking 





The Bank must offer a comprehensive service to its customers, 
whether private individuals or big business, and be large enough to 
satisfy the needs of commerce and industry on any scale. 





The Bank must have sufficient branches in the U.K., 
together with facilities overseas so that customers can be provided 
for when on holiday or away on business. 


| 








The Bank must offer local knowledge and expertise, 
and preserve its standard of personal service in the time-honoured 
Family Banker tradition. 






When you are married, your responsibilities are greater. 
So are your assurance requirements. Scottish Mutual have 
studied the assurance needs of young people. Their insight 
can be valuable to you. And remember, the sooner you dis- 
‘cove: assurance, the cheaper it is. Ask your Scottish Mutual 
representative about our various policies. There is one 
tailored to your needs. Or write our nearest office. 


THE 
THREE BANKS 
GROUP 


If you have business in Britain they would be pleased to place at your 
disposal their wide experience of International Banking and Commerce. 


TRE 


SCOTTISH MUTUAL 


GLYN, MILLS | THE ROYAL BANK | WILLIAMS DEACON’S 


& CO. OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE: ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
67 LOMBARD STREET ST. ANDREW SQUARE MOSLEY STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 EDINBURGH, 2 MANCHESTER, 2 Head Office: 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: City 6321 


London Office: 6 Bell Yard, Law Courts, W.C.2. Tel: Chancery 9411 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE: 63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Calling the Turn 


VER since 1920, the National Bureau of Economic 
EK Research in New York has put much of its great 

intellectual resources into collecting and analysing 
statistics of American business cycles. The tradition, begun 
by Wesley Mitchell in the twenties and joined by Arthur 
Burns in the thirties and forties, has been led in the fifties 
by Geoffrey Moore ; and business cycle analysis has taken 
a big leap forward in the United States during the last few 
years. The increasing need for expert economic guidance 
has led successive administrations to take a positive and active 
interest in this work. At the same time, the electronic 
computer has made possible sophisticated and up-to-date 
statistical analysis, so that the indicators can be put to 
practical current use. 

To be ahead of his clients, the economic analyst needs 
two things—apart from a cool head and a quick eye. First, 
he must have up-to-date information. Second, the raw 
statistics must be processed and set against the historical 
background. These requirements need a certain apparatus. 
This is provided in the United States by an interesting 
collaboration between the Government machine and the 
National Bureau which is outlined in a new collection of 
papers edited by Mr Moore* summing up the present state 
of this art and science of watching the cycle and calling 
the turn, 

By the 20th of each month, the Department of Commerce 
produces for the use of the Administration a report incor- 
porating the latest data for over 300 statistical series, organised 
in accordance: with the National Bureau’s analytical system. 
It is mouth-watering to find that by July 2oth, for example, 
seasonally adjusted figures are available for June (some, of 
course, provisional) for industrial production, new orders and, 
indeed, nearly all the principal monthly indicators. This pro- 
gramme depends partly on the prompt supply of figures by 
industrial firms, partly on the use of electronic computers for 
their rapid and complex processing. 

Throughout its history, the National Bureau’s method 
has been to collect and tabulate statistics, patiently and 
omnivorously: generalisation is expected to come from 
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1 * Business Cycle Indicators. Edited by Geoffrey H. Moore. Published 
by Princeton University Press 1961 for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research (to be published in the United Kingdom by Oxford University 
Press). Vol. I: xxxv+757 pp., $12.50. Vol. Il: xvii+179 pp., $4.50. 
The set $15.00. . 


A correspondent describes some new rules 
for the old game of cycle spotting 


observation rather than from theory. The regularities of 
cyclical behaviour, although far from perfect, justify the 
bureau’s underlying assumption that the business cycle can 
usefully be treated in the same way as the meteorologist treats 
a weather pattern. But economic history is essentially an 
account of human behaviour, which is probably more subject 
to unpredictable changes than the weather, and the range of 
business cycle history is much more restricted. The National 
Bureau’s historical data comprise some 26 cyclical peaks 
and troughs (including 1958-61) which it has been able to 
detect in the American statistical records from 1854. Each 
peak and trough is dated to a month—an arbitrary procedure, 
but necessary for precision in statistical analysis. The cycles 
have varied in length from eight years to 17 months ; in 
intensity, taking the declines in output during recessions, 
they vary from fluctuations that could be detected only by 
a Statistical geiger-counter to the vicious drops of 25-30 per 


" cent experienced in 1907-8, 1920-21, 1929-31 and 1937-38. 


F ROM such diversity, simple accounts of what a business 
cycle is can hardly be expected. Yet some generalisations 
seem justified. It has been found, although there are excep- 
tions, that periods of decline are rather shorter than periods of 
expansion ; that an expansion period consists first of a fairly 
rapid upturn—iasting around six months after the trough— 
then slows down ; that the rate of recovery is quicker after 
a severe contraction than after a mild one ; that a steep 
decline in the first months after a peak has been passed 
presages a severe contraction. There is a suggestion, but no 
more, that cycles are getting shorter. 

Perhaps the most intriguing of the National Bureau’s 
techniques is the use of “ leading indicators.” The records 
show that certain statistical series tend to change direction 
in business cycles well before the rest. Ten of these are used 
by the bureau, and the table shows how they have performed 
as advance signals of turning points in business activity as 
a whole. Charts demonstrating the past performance of the 
leading indicators, showing their turning points several months 
before output turns, look pretty convincing. But when the 
forecaster is searching the incomplete current record for 
signals of an approaching turning point, he is almost bound 
to find the indicators emitting oracular ambiguities. Some 
of the snags are indicated in the table. Consider the first 
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two columns, which show what proportion of possible general 
peaks and troughs each indicator has forecast. As this shows, 
the two indicators of labour turnover—the rates of accessions 
(hirings), and of lay-offs (firings)—score highest. These 
indicators also make a fair showing in the third column, 
which gives the number of false signals they made—“ private 
cycles” that did not turn out to be reflected in business as 
a whole. The average lead-time they offer, especially in 
predicting downturns, is long. On the other hand, these 
labour turnover indices show considerable ups and down from 
month to month which are unrelated to business cycles ; the 
last column shows that both series call for at least three 
months’ data to confirm that a change in direction has 
occurred. Moreover, the latest figures in both series run a 
month behind most of the other leading indicators. 

Four other series—new orders for durables, housing starts, 
liabilities in business failures and security prices—are all fairly 
efficient at signalling turns in advance. But housing starts 
suffer from an excess.of “ private cycles” ; and liabilities in 
business failures are subject to wide monthly fluctuations, 
so that a six months’ run of data is needed to identify a genuine 
turning point. New orders for durables (which need a three 
months’ run of data) come out well. In the end, security 
prices serve as the best single indicator. In 21 cycles, they 
have successfully forecast 16 peaks and 15 troughs, with an 
average lead of about six months. They can be followed from 
the press and are always up-to-date (two months’ data are 
needed) ; they require no seasonal adjustment. Yet even 
security prices have failed to lead a quarter of the turning 
points (they missed the 1957 downturn until it happened, 
the first failure since 1929) and they have had their irrelevant 
“ private cycles.” They have also been subject since the war 
to a fairly consistent upward trend ; so their warning signal 
for recession, for instance in 1959-60, can be a levelling-off 
rather than a marked fall. 


[ is thus for good reasons that the National Bureau gives 

strong warnings against using any indicator alone, and 
regards a combined index of the leading indicators as more 
trustworthy. But there is a penalty, too, for caution. For 
instance, the recovery at the beginning of 1961 was not clearly 
foreshadowed. The latest data available in mid-January— 
the month before industrial production can now be seen to 
have reached bottom—showed the combined index of leading 
indicators still falling ; only security prices, which had been 
rising consistently since October 1960, and the lay-off rate 
were giving clear signals of an approaching recovery. It would 
have been reasonable enough—and platitudinous—to predict 
recovery within a few months. But to predict it as soon as 
February would have been art rather than science. 

Much discussion among analysts recently has concerned 
the use of “ diffusion indices.” These are another kind of 
leading indicator and the theory behind them is simple and 
plausible. Turning points do not affect all industries at once. 
A recovery (or a recession) begins first at a few points and 
gradually spreads. Thus well before the index of production 
as a whole turns, production in a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of individual industries should have turned. The theory 
is applied by computing the proportion of the components of 
a total index which are moving up (or down). Essentially, this 
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is the principle adopted in the “ business-test” inquiries 
initiated by the IFO-Institute in Munich and conducted by 
the FBI in Britain. But there are, again, considerable uncer- 
tainties in interpreting such diffusion indices, and they require 





PERFORMANCE OF LEADING INDICATORS 


These leading indicators are the National Bureau’s 1960 list. The 

performance records shown cover 17-20 cyclical turning points 

(i.e., since about 1920) for numbers !-7 and 41-48 turning points 
(i.e., since before 1900) for numbers 8 











Number of 
Percentage of | peaks and Months for 
turning troughs in Mean lead cyclical 
points led “private in months domin- 
Peaks Troughs cycles’’(') | Peaks Troughs ance(2) 
1. Average weekly hours 
in manufacturing .... | 75 55 2 7 3 2 
2. Accession rate in manu- 
THROUING 5 Ge sce ee von 100 80 2 15 6 3 
3. Lay-off rate in manu- | 
TASCUTING 055k 500k s xs | 100 90 4 i 5 3 
4. New orders received 
for durables ........ 75 75 2 il 3 3 
5. Housing starts ........ 70 70 6 12 5 3 
6. Commercial and indus- 
trial building contracts | 67 50 4 il | 5 
7. Prices of industrial 
OMAR 5 52k5:5'sv440:5 75 40 2 9 1 2 
8. New business incorpor- 
BENE Fi Soca cee 60 75 13 5 4 3 
9. Liabilities of business 
SAUTER 6 cS arGbeedes 70 75 2 12 7 6 
10. Index of security prices | 75 70 6 5 6 2 





(') Specific cycles in each indicator which turned out to be irrelevant to general 
business cycles. (2) Number of monthly observations needed to establish a turning 
point. A large number denotes large irregular fluctuations. 


heavy computing. The results tend to be erratic. At 
present, the diffusion indices do not seem to give clear warning 
signals much before turning points. But they are being regu- 
larly compiled and patiently analysed and will no doubt find 
their place in the analyst’s tool-kit. 

What can historical analogy tell us about the probable 
course of the present American expansion? First, the expan- 
sion came after a fairly gentle and short decline—probably 
the shortest and shallowest of the four post-war recessions. 
Precedent thus argues for a fairly slow expansion. The 
National Bureau’s records do not tell us much about the 
probable duration of the expansion. However, the post-war 
cyclical pattern, both in duration and amplitude, has been 
somewhat more uniform than before. The expansion periods 
have been 37 months (1945-48), 45 months (1949-53), 35 
months (1954-57) and 25 months (1958-60). The shortest 
expansion on record since 1920 was 21 months. Those who 
are willing to trust historical analogy may feel it unnecessary 
to do more than glance at the leading indicators before early 
next year, and their faith may be shaken if the next turning 
point comes before the end of 1962. 


A™ the National Bureau’s techniques applicable to the fore- 
casting of short-term economic change in Britain? 
Certainly the British post-war economy has been subject to 
business cycles of a kind: with industrial production peaks in 
early 1951, late 1955 and mid-1960 and with troughs in mid- 
1952, mid-1956 and (perhaps) early 1961. There are two im- 
portant differences from American experience.. British reces- 
sions have been much milder ; the index of production has only 
once fallen significantly (in 1951-52). This makes the 
“ troughs ” extremely difficult to identify. And the timing of 
‘turning points has been determined less by natural reactions of 
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business ‘and consumers than by sharp changes of Government 
policy and external events. Who can say how long the boom 
of 1955 would have continued if it had not first been stimu- 
lated by Mr Butler’s spring budget and then suppressed by 
the measures taken in the autumn ? Would recovery have come 
at the end of 1956—there were faint signs of it—had not Suez 
intervened? Or at the end of 1957, had it not been for 
Mr Thorneycroft’s measures ?. When would_the rapid expan- 
sion at last set off by Government action in autumn 1958 
have come to an end, if the Government had not braked it in 
the spring of 1960? 

So far, British Governments have never felt secure enough 
to let economic forces take their own course. Nor have they 
been able to resist the temptation to give the business cycle 
an upward push when it seemed safe to do so. The economic 
analyst, consequently, has necessarily tended to concentrate 
attention on the dominating tendencies of the balance of pay- 
ments, with a weather eye always directed at the probable 
reactions of the Government. Government actions are subject 
to rational analysis, but not—at least, not yet—to the precise 
statistical analysis that can be applied to-the aggregate 
behaviour of a multitude of businessmen. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 993 


For British conditions, probably more interest lies at present 
in analysing closely some of the more important and faster 
moving components of the economy than in a system like that 
of the National Bureau. The recent assessment by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research of its own 
short-term forecasts (described in The Economist of June 3, 
1961, On page 1032) exhibited a number of mistakes; but 
these were not so much mistakes about the timing or direction 
of changes as about the strength of the forces. operating on the 


‘economy. For assessing the prospects. both for demand and 


for policy, much more needs to: be known of the specific forces 
which govern short-term changes in both sides of the balance 
of payments, in wages and prices, in consumer demand for 
durable goods, in industrial purchasing practices, and in indus- 
trial production and employment policies. How quickly, for 
example, do managements react to different kinds of changes 
in demand by changing production schedules, employment and 
buying? The answer determines not only employment and 
stock levels, but also, very largely, costs and profits. Such 
questions are not ignored by American analysts. But there is 
every opportunity in Britain for original and valuable research 
from a somewhat different approach. 
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STERLING. 


If Funds Flock Back 


TERLING was in strong demand on the 

first three days of this week, and the 
rate rose smartly from $2.80;% to $2.81%%, 
its highest this year. The rate fell back a 
little on Thursday but buying continued at 
the lower level. Monday’s announcement 
of the August gold figures, showing .a net 
tise in the reserves of £40-£50 million ex 
official transactions, gave formal confirma- 
tion to those who needed it that the tide had 
turned, and this induced’ a momentary 
return of optimism.to the London stock 
markets and a widening of confidence in 
sterling. In the exchange markets, how- 


ever, these figutes were not the predominant 
influence of the week: The clue to the heavy~ 


buying of stetling from France and 
Germany liés in the date. It is exactly six 
months since Germany and Holland re- 
valued their currencies and gave sterling 
what may have been the worst week in its 
history. 

Among the speculative transactions then 
undertaken were heavy forward sales of 
sterling short—sometimes for six months 
ahead and more often for three months, 
these in turn often being renewed in June. 
This week operators have had to meet their 
commitments by buying ‘sterling ‘at~a far 
higher price than that at which they have 
contracted to deliver it,.and the Bank of 
England has sensibly seen. no reason to 
Minimise this loss by checking the rise in 
the rate. 


‘There have also been considerable © 


purchases for commercial transactions, some 
of which had also been delayed on specula- 
tive grounds. 

But it seems, too, that money is now 
beginning to flow to London for short-term 
investment. Investment dealers abroad have 


begun to point out the attractions of interest — 


rates at 6} per cent plus available in 
London ; and while the differential over 
other centres is still broadly offset by the 


cost of forward exchange ‘cover, miany - 


operators are likely to feel that there are 
bigger risks awaiting them than a devalua- 
tion of .sterling in the next three months. 
The flow of foreign money to London is 
not yet large. It has had little apparent 


“effect on ‘the local authority’ mortgage 


market this week, where rates have actually 
hardened a little, bringing seven-day money 
to 73 per cent at one time on Tuesday. But 
the inflow may be about to gather momen- 
tum. If it does, the London authorities may 
declare themselves embarrassed. They have 
no wish to draw in any large new volume of 
short-term funds, least of all from the 
United States. At the same time they will 
not want to be rushed into a premature first 
reduction in Bank rate, which would be read 
at home‘as a sign that the economic troubles 
were over. The Bank of England has in fact 
been keeping the discount market on a 
significantly tight rein in the last week or 
two. 

‘There is.an easy way out of this sieapuincsd 


~ {nto account. 


dilemma. If the foreign funds do come 
flocking back, Britain can simply use them 
to repay, pari passu, advance instalments of 
the credit from the International Monetary 
Fund. This would avoid any embarrass- 
ment to the United States and would give 
an encouraging demonstration to the conser- 
vative Europeans of the use of short-term 
international credit. The modest net cost 
in interest involved in incurring new obliga- 
tions at market rates ing arti- 
ficially cheap official credits would be well 
worth while. 

One uncertain element in the prospect is 
the international political situation. The 


’ effect of a modern war on investment and 


finance, -remains incalculable, which is not 
surprising when its effect on much. more 
important things is itself incalculable. Some 
financial operators, like’ some political and 
diplomatic” operators, still regard a war 
threat as.a war threat, demanding a conven- 
tional reaction—go liquid, sell sterling, buy 
gold. But others in the last few weeks have 
taken a more realistic modern view, which 
is bluntly that the right reaction to an un- 
foreseeable consequence is nil. Admittedly, 
gold has been in demand—private buying 
has continued in London this week, and the 
only central banking activity has been 
selling by the Bank of England to keep the 
price in check, at around $35.20. But, 


‘remarkably through this périod of inter- 


national crisis, sterling has been bought. 
Moods can change quickly; but at present 
some people evidently feel that the external 
political t is simply too big to be taken 
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The Basle Holdings 


HE reserves rose in August from £876 
million to a comfortable £1,245 
million, a figure surpassed only at the height 
of the Korean boom. The rise of £369 
million was an artificial result of a complex 
of official transactions. Britain’s drawing on 
the International Monetary Fund brought in 
the equivalent of £518 million (leaving £17 
million or so to be drawn this month, aside 
from the stand-by facility of £178 million 
which is likely to be left undrawn). But 
“some {£200 million” of the IMF credit 
was immediately used to repay Continental 
central banks, thus discharging “ the greater 
part” of liabilities accumulated under the 
Basle arrangements in earlier months. These 
repayments have played havoc with reserve 
figures all round, being responsible for the 
fall of $150 million in the United States 
gold stock last week, as Continental coun- 
tries converted repaid dollar credits into 
gold, but in other cases deflating their hold- 
ings of foreign exchange. 

The two smaller official transactions 
affecting Britain’s figures were a payment of 
£10 million on old debts incurred under the 
European Payments Union, and receipt of 
£27 million from the advance repayment by 
France of all its own remaining EPU debts. 
But France used some funds already 
accumulated in London for this repayment, 
and its purchases of sterling during August 
were significantly less than £27 million. If 
these are put at {10-20 million, the net rise 
in the reserves excluding official transactions 
was £40-50 million. This happens to be al- 
most exactly the same as the net rise in the 
month following Mr Thorneycroft’s 7 per 
cent Bank rate in 1957. 

The intriguing question that remains is 
what will now happen to the lesser part of 
the Basle credits. These may possibly total 
£100 million, though no estimate is very 
meaningful. For there is now no hard and 
fast distinction between the remainder of 
the credits granted by Continental central 
banks after the March meeting in Basle and 
funds they keep in London in the normal 
course of business. At the end of 1960 
official holdings of sterling in Western 
Europe were already as high as £236 
million. The course of these holdings in 
coming months will be determined by 
normal banking and commercial considera- 
tions, in which the high level of London 
interest rates will presumably be significant, 
as it was in 1960, 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


The Jacobsson Plan 


HE main issue before this year’s annual 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund which opens in Vienna on September 
18th is the plan to supplement the Fund’s 
resources by arranging potential lines of - 
credit from creditor countries ; and, as us- 
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ually happens, it is the creditors who have 
to be won over. Today this means not the 
United States but Continental Europe, and 
notably the Six. Their finance ministers 
and central banking chiefs met at Bad 
Godesberg on Tuesday to consider their 
attitude, They came nearer to a common 
position, but differences in approach remain. 
On the conservative wing, the French, and 
also the Belgians and Dutch, prefer not to 
commit themselves to specific sums that 
could be called in credits to the Fund, and 
maintain that creditors should have a right 
of veto. The Germans and Italians recom- 
mend set figures and are content to leave 
decisions on the calling of credits in the 
hands of the Fund. 

But the Six did approve in general terms 
the plan that has been drawn up by Dr 
Jacobsson, managing director of the Fund, 
which follows the principles of the Bernstein 
plan but fits it into the framework of the 
existing articles. This approval in principle 
by the Six could turn out to be more 
significant than their remaining reservations. 
Thus Dr Jacobsson is likely to point out 
that the dispute over a right of veto is some- 
what unreal, for two reasons. In the first 
place, no stabilisation credit can be launched 
in practice without the willing consent of 
the participating creditors. Secondly, Fund 
decisions are themselves taken by the Execu- 
tive Directors who are in turn responsible 
to national governments. Dr Jacobsson, who 
has been passing through London this week, 
went on to Paris; and he at least is not 
pessimistic. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Farnborough Clouds 


HE clouds that hung over the Farn- 

borough air show this week were not 
wholly due to the weather ; there is bound 
to be a sense of anti-climax about any 
exhibition staged with such pomp for so 
little ostensible result. To gibe at the indus- 
try because it has nothing new to show is 
unfair and unrealistic; when aircraft and 
missiles take so long to develop, an aircraft 
industry the size of the British cannot pro- 
duce fresh designs every year—indeed it has 
no business to try. But the organisers will 
have to make up their minds whether to 
retain Farnborough as a serious trade shop 
window, which it used to be—in which case 
an annual exhibition can no longer be justi- 
fied, when it has to be padded out with ser- 
vice displays using aircraft of no conceivable 
interest to visiting technicians—or whether 
to treat it as a mammoth exercise in public 
relations and concentrate instead on provid- 
ing a circus for the days when the public is 
admitted, as to an increasing extent they 
seem to do. If anything were needed to 
damp the industry’s spirits, it was the know- 
ledge that after months of consideration, 
Trans-World Airlines had taken the plunge 
by ordering 20 French-built Caravelle air- 
liners with an option on a further 15. TWA 
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will be the second major American airline 
to opt for Caravelles and was one of the last 
big customers still shopping for a medium- 
range aircraft. One remark frequently re- 
peated during the show was that every 
project, from Blue Streak to vertical take- 
off, marks time while the Ministry of Avia- 
tion conducts interminable negotiations with 
potential foreign collaborators who would, 
the industry argues, be more impressed if 
they saw some evidence that the British 
government had sufficient confidence in the 
ideas it was selling to back them to the 
hilt at home. And indeed it would be 
wrong to think that this country has noth- 
ing to sell or to teach. There was a 
notable quickening of foreign interest dur- 
ing demonstrations of the Handley Page 
research aircraft. This machine may not im- 
press the public very much, but it is de- 
signed to test the take-off and landing 
behaviour of a hypothetical supersonic air- 
liner. Observers appalled at the searing 
speed with which this tiny research machine 
landed wondered how a full-sized 200 ton 
airliner could be expected to behave. 


Battle Royal 


HERE is still one field of aviation in 

which Britain leads the world—no 
other country has anything to compare with 
the two workable vertical take-off engines 
that are now out of the laboratory and 
looking at Farnborough for buyers. This, 
it is only too plain, is a source of embarrass- 
ment to the Government which hardly 
knows what to do with either of them and 
is caught in the cross fire of a battle royal 
between the two warring companies that 
build the engines, Rolls-Royce and the 
relative newcomer, Bristol-Siddeley. 

Vertical take-off means heavy engines, 
since there must be enough power to lift 
the full weight of the machine off the 
ground unaided without the help from aero- 
dynamic lift that comes into play when a 
normal aircraft accelerates down a runway. 
Heavy engines mean shorter range or less 
payload, but the penalty is kept to the mini- 
mum, so Rolls-Royce argued, by using a 
battery of lightweight engines solely for 
lifting and other normal engines for propul- 
sion. As the lifting engines would never 
run for long, they could be specially tailored 
for the role, and the current Rolls-Royce 
designs are capable of raising 16 times their 
own weight. This is the most proven system 
of vertical take-off in the world and as 
demonstrated in the Short SCr research 
aircraft is most impressive, as was obvious 
when it was first shown outside this country 
at the Paris air show a few months ago. 

It seems, however, to have no future in 
this country because the RAF dislikes the 
idea of any front-line machine using large 
numbers of engines, with the risk of multi- 
plying the opportunity for technical faults. 
The RAF, therefore, has given its backing 
to Bristol Siddeley’s single-engine system 
where swivelling ducts are attached to each 
corner of a central power plant ; these give 
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a downward blasting jet at take-off and 
gradually swing to the horizontal as the 
aircraft gathers height and speed. The 
company seems to have made a tactical mis- 
take in not demonstrating this engine in 
flight at Farnborough. Meanwhile the 
Ministry is very properly seeking French 
and German collaboration before designing 
a strike fighter (nom de guerre for a light 
bomber) around this engine. But what now 
is it to do with Rolls-Royce ? The Rolls- 
Royce system has apparently no future in 
this country, yet it works outstandingly well 
and appeals to some foreign designers, 
including the brilliant French company 
Dassault, more than does the 
Siddeley system. Ought the Ministry of 
Aviation continue to support Rolls-Royce 
in the hope that the company will eventually 
find a market that for the moment does not 
appear to exist? It has done this before 
with projects like the Rotodyne and lived to 
regret it. This dilemma, which was visible 
a year ago, has now become acute and is 
aggravated by doubts that vertical take-off 
aircraft of any. kind may yet prove too 
expensive for the country’s strained budget. 
Off-the-cuff guesses by foreign engineers put 
the price of.an effective vertical take-off 
machine at considerably more than {1 
million apiece ; even if this is wide of the 
mark the bill is bound to be higher than 
that for an equivalent normally-propelled 
machine, 


TIN 


Shake-Out 


Caen buying on the prospect of 
a shortage of tin exhausted the buffer 
stock of the International Tin. Council by 
the end of June, shattered the buffer stock 
manager’s “ ceiling ” price of £880 per ton 
and forced the cash price up to £994 at the 
end of last week. The council then can- 
vassed the possibility of releasing tin from 
the United States stockpile ; it has been 
almost embarrassingly successful, for the 
stockpile appears to be ready to dispose of 
as much as §0,000 tons. 

The timing, prices and quantities of these 
sales are not yet clear ; the General Services 
Administration promises that releases will 
be made “ from time to time, in small quan- 
tities, on an orderly basis and with due 
regard to producer and consumer interests.” 
The difficulty for the stockpile and for 
Congress is to reconcile the interests of 
consumers in a low price and the interests 
of such a producer as Bolivia in a high one. 
The impact of stockpile sales is practically 
impossible to predict. Wednesday’s news 
brought the cash price of tin on the London 
Metal Exchange down by £373 to £9353 
and the three months forward price by £30 
to £9493 per ton. This was immediately 
reflected in sharp falls in tin shares, with 
Tronoh falling by 7s. 9d. to 67s. 6d. With 
the speculators winded at least temporarily, 
the market was more orderly on Thursday 
and on the more sober reflection that the 


Bristol- ~ 
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stockpile would aim at securing a good 
price, cash tin recovered to £956} and three 
months forward tin to £9663. The shake- 
out is salutory. The council is considering 
the possibilities of raising its floor and ceil- 
ing prices and the United States recently 
indicated that it was prepared to discuss 
terms on which it might join the Inter- 
national Tin Agreement. Co-operation 
between the council and the United States, 
not least on the disposal of the stockpile 
tin, should promote a less volatile market. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Working to Order 


0 often in the pillory for slowness in 

increasing output or exports at times of 
pressure, the machine tool industry should 
earn a compliment or two on the latest 
figures of its performance, especially from 
the Chancellor, Home orders have fallen 
this year reflecting the now widespread 
easing of new demand for capital equip- 
ment, though the drop of 17 per cent can 
be put down partly to heavy ordering of 
new machine tools by the motor industry in 
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the spring of last. year. Meanwhile export 
orders have been rising almost as sharply as 
home orders have 

This change in the pattern of ordering 
has been accompanied by a considerable 
increase in output. Up to June production 


_ so far this year was a third higher in value 


than in the corresponding months of 1960. 
Although the industry’s total order book has 
continued to mount, from £105.7 million 
last December to £113.7 million in June, 
delivery dates have in consequence tended 
to shorten. In terms of months’ output at 
current rates of activity, the amount of work 
represented by outstanding orders has 
dropped from the equivalent of 127 months 
to 113 months. This has helped to sharpen 
the industry’s competitiveness in export 
markets. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


Tense, but No Ill Feeling 


HE distinguished practitioners of world 
development who conferred together at 
New College, Oxford, last week were mostly 
rather self-conscious about the Tensions in 





PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Lower Returns 


( reports in July and August, 
analysed in the customary way in this 
office, show a number of interesting features 
in both profits and dividends. The figures 
as a whole relate to a notional accounting 
year that ended about March 31st and so 
reflect only to a limited degree the further 
pressure on profits evident through the 
summer. The profits shown were earned 
long before, and many of the dividends 
declared some time before, the Chancellor 
made his request for dividend restraint. The 
net ordinary dividend payments of these 
companies were higher but, as the increase 
in profits tax cut down equity earnings, the 
cover on these dividends fell. As industrial 
profits are more likely to fall than to rise 
in the coming months, company directors 
will see the need for restraint ; the Chan- 
cellor is preaching to a receptive audience. 


The rise in trading profits reported in 
August was in line with the increase in 
the second quarter of this year, though the 
rise reported in July was slightly higher. An 
increase in depreciation provisions and in 
loan interest, reflecting the installation of 
new plant and equipment, put a brake on 
the advance in profits before tax and the 
— in taxation was sufficiently big to 
eave net equity earnings only slightly 
higher. As more capital has been invested 
to earn these profits, the rates of return on 
net assets employed have continued to fall 
—in both months by about one per cent. 
The accumulating evidence of this decline 
is one of the reasons why, despite some 
recent (but not universal) increases in divi- - 
dends, ordinary shares have been in the 
doldrums and are likely to remain so in 
coming months. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
(£ million) 


238 Companies 

reporting in July 
Previous Latest 

year year 
Frese rahe. .s5 ce ok esas 166-4 181-3 
GOUmtON ion oct 127-6 137-3 
Net equity earnings* ........... 62-3 64-7 
Net ordinary dividends ......... 29-6 33-5 
Times covered ......ccccceceess 2:1 1-9 
Net equity assets... ........-.-% 698-7 794-2 
Gross profit/net assets, per cent ... 18-3 17-3 
Net earnings/net assets, per cent .. 8-9 8-1 


158 Companies 
reporting in August 


Previ 
year 


if 





+ 9-0 121-4 129-4 + 6-6 

+ 7-5 96-5 101-6 + 53 

+ 3-9 46-0 46-9 + 2-0 

+13-2 20-7 22-9 + 5-8 
ove 2-2 2-1 . 

+13-7 461-5 | 514-9 +11-6 
waa 20-9 19-7 oes 
10-0 a<6 ees 


* After deducting non-recurring credits. 
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Development they were supposed to be con- 
ferring on—under the auspices of the 


Council on World Tensions, Inc. (formerly: . 


World Brotherhood) and the Overseas 
Development Institute, of London. It had 
not been made plain, after all, whether ten- 
sions were bad or good ; certainly it emerged 
very quickly that they were an inseparable 
part of economic development. Yet despite 
the woolliness of the theme, and an excess 
of organised activity, most of the partici- 
pants felt that the week snatched out of an 
overcrowded working life was worth while. 
These men who are responsible for planning 
and carrying through the programmes of 
economic development have far less occa- 
sion than the politicians for meeting their 
opposite numbers in other countries and 
their contacts in international agencies ; and 
the legendary exchange of views does them 
good. 

This conference on tensions was, indis- 
putably, a conference of goodwill: it hap- 
pened that some notable representatives of 
extreme wings of thought, of the Ghana- 
Guinea school on the one hand and of ortho- 
dox French finance on the other, failed to 
turn up. Even so, the conference brought 
out the continuing, and to many westerners 
still surprising, force of anti-colonial feeling 
among Africans. Significantly, however, 


SPENDING AND BORROWING 
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this applied very, little to India, which has 
now reached a maturity and a poise of its 
own in the development process. There is 
much less emphasis on the forms of aid that 
are deemed to be philosophically accept- 
able ; the great contribution made by the 
western aid consortium is generally recog- 
nised, and the surveillance exercised by that 
group is to some extent actually welcomed 
by Indian planners in that it gives their 
schemes a stronger weight in the political 
arena. 

Seen in its wider context, the striking 
fact about Indian development is the head 
start given by the existing framework of 
administration and education. These, every- 
one is now agreed, are the top priorities for 
Africa, where India itself has an important 
part to play in helping to provide them. 
Some observers contend that no real pro- 
gress will be possible without creation of an 
international administrative service capable 
of offering long term contracts and of taking 
a firm grip on the work at present inade- 
quately done by a score of unco-ordinated 
and in part competing agencies. The 
prompt reaction of the Overseas Develop- 
ment Institute itself to the Oxford Confer- 
ence has been to decide to press ahead at 
once, by influence, advice and action, to- 
wards these practical goals. 


August Backwash 


HOPPERS did not go quite so gay in July 
S as had been first thought. According 
to the Board of Trade’s final estimate, retail 
sales, seasonally adjusted, rose 3 per cent 
above the June level instead of the 4 or § 
per cent which the first shot at the figure 
had suggested. However, it still left July 
the retailers’ best month ever. 

Not all of the 3 per cent rise can be 
accounted for by anticipatory buying before 
the Chancellor put up prices. Food sales, 
which had fallen in June, were back to the 
high level of May, and their recovery alone 
pushed up the total index of sales by 
one per cent. Admittedly off-licences are 
grouped with food shops, but the 12 per 
cent increase in their sales over July 1960 
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does not suggest a big sudden rush to stock 
up in view of the fact that these sales were 
already running 8 per cent above last year in 
the second quarter. Sales by durable 
goods shops rose to an all-time ‘peak, 9 per 
cent above their level in the second quarter 
and 3 per cent above their previous peak in 
April 1960, after allowing for seasonal 
factors. Department stores and other 
general stores also did particularly well. But 
clothing shops had no benefit from the 
spending spree ; their trade was still below 
that in the first quarter of the year. 
Naturally credit business also had an 
artificial stimulus in July. Hire purchase 
sales of household goods shops were nearly 
one-fifth higher in July than in June—just 
about in line with the rise in total business 
of these shops. Outstanding hire purchase 
debt rose by a further £11 million to £968 
million, passing the previous peak for July, 
1960. But for August, always a slack month, 
the prompt figures collated by Hire Purchase 
Information, show a substantial fall. Hire 
purchase sales of new cars fell from some 
20,000 to 12,200 and used cars from 
70,500 to §5,700. Contracts for new cars 
were still 1,800 above the figure for August, 
1960, but used cars were nearly 10,000 
down on the year ; and for the first time 
since April total car contracts were below 
those for the same month of 1960, when 


_ the April restrictions on hire purchase were 
followed by a sharp decline in activity. 


The fall in new car sales shown by these 
figures seems more or less in line with the 
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seasonal trend ; but the leading car manu- 
facturers are inclined to think that total sales 
may have fallen by rather more. This would 
imply a rise in the proportion of new cars 
bought on hire purchase, and it is possible 
that buyers who would ordinarily rely on 
bank credit found themselves forced to turn 
back to hire purchase last month. At the 
same time, admittedly, the leading finance 
companies tightened their own credit terms. 
But the rise from 20 to 25 per cent in mini- 
mum deposits is unlikely to have been a 
strong deterrent to purchasers of new cars, 
most of whom get a substantial credit from a 
trade-in. At the other end of the market 
business in the older cars has been hit from 
a number of directions—the rise from 25 
to 333 per cent in minimum deposits, the 
growing reluctance of finance companies to 
finance such vehicles at all, and stronger 
enforcement of the government testing 
scheme. The structural change in the car 
market in Britain, involving the effective 
elimination from the market of the old 
faithfuls, is still in process. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Funding the Overdrafts 


S expected the queue of companies 
coming forward to make rights issues 
has lengthened in the past week and it 
may be expected to grow longer in the 
next few weeks as the banks bring further 
pressure on companies to reduce their over- 
drafts. Funding has been the principal 
object of many of the issues announced 
this week. Of these by far the biggest came 
from Thomas Tilling and the Ross’ Group, 
both of which had large overdrafts ; Til- 
ling’s amounted to £4.2 million at the end 
of December and Ross’s to £3.7 million 
in the middle of July. The Tilling issue 
follows hard upon the heels of the placing 
by one of its. subsidiaries, James A. Jobling, 
of £13 million in a 7 per cent debenture. 
If the Tilling ordinary dividend is main- 
tained at 20 per cent its new money is 
being raised at just over 4} per cent. 

The Ross Group has grown rapidly in 
recent years and in addition to its fishing 
interests it has a sizeable stake in frozen 
food. Its financial year closes at the end 
of this month and its net equity earnings 
are estimated at £703,000, against 
£468,000, to cover the dividend raised from 
20 to 22 per cent 1} times. A similar pay- 
ment is forecast for 1961-62 when the new 
shares will rank for dividend. Polycell 

Amount Value 
raised Issue Current of 
Basis price price rights 
Thomas Tilling .. 3,263,000 I for 9 18/6 23/9 5d 
Ross Group.... 3,114,000 3for 10 15/= 20/- _1/Ik 
Orion Insurance 1,050,000 7 for 13 60/- 132/- 25/- 
Polycell Hidgs.. 710,000 Ifor 5 5/6 7/T\oxr — 
Chartered Bank — for S — -SI/9 = 
Holdings will use the proceeds of its issue 
to reduce -bank loans of about £900,000 
incurred in building a new factory and the 
general expansion in business brought 
about by the “do it yourself ” movement. 
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Over 1,250 sources of expert local knowledge manned 

by Barclays D.C.O. staff in 41 export markets. Over 1,250 

separate nerve centres registering each move, each develop- 

ment in 41 different areas of the world. Within each of those areas 

dwell thousands of people, People who must be fed and clothed, who 

must work and, through working, find relaxation. And day by day the nerve 

centres are at work; noting, recording and storing the mass of information which 

such needs create. To Barclays D.C.O., here in London, that information is relayed; and 

to all businessmen of Britain the same information is available, either in the form of specific 

help or general assistance, both at home and inthe countries of East, West and South Africa, the 

Mediterranean and the West Indies. That’s how Barclays D.C.Q. is helping Britain’s drive to sell 
more goods abroad. 
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Barclays Bank D.C.O: 54 Lombard Street, London cg Britain’ s\ Largest Overseas Bank’ — 
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AUSTRALIA'S natural resources, 
HITACHI'S electrical 
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resources... 


A NEW AND POWERFUL COMBINATION 


At the height of this event-filled year*, Hitachi, 
Ltd. of Japan announces a major first — the 
introduction, for the first time, of Japanese- 
made heavy electrical equipment to resource- 
rich Australia. 


Two Huge Hitachi 30 MVA transformers have 
already been delivered to a Tasmanian port. The 
three-phase, 50-cycle transformers, of the self- 
cooling type and rated at 11 kV delta to 230 kV 


* Another Hitachi “event of the year”: 

Fortune magazine's official announcement lists Hitachi, Ltd. as the 17th 
largest firm in the world (excluding the U.S.) and as the first company 
of Japan. 


wye with solidly-grounded neutral are, as usual, 
Hitachi-designed, Hitachi-engineered, Hitachi- 
manufactured. 

Destined for the important Catagunya Power 
Station of Tasmania’s Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion, this equipment is another strong link in 
Hitachi’s chain bolstering international natural 


j r th 
_\itachy, Lite: 
Tokyo Japan 


Cable Address: ‘'HITACHY'’ TOKYO 


resources. 
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The directors ‘believe that a considerable 
increase in turnover will occur in the next 
few years as new products are marketed. 
Among other companies planning issues 
is London County Freehold, whose full 
report revealed an overdraft of £14 million 
and big commitments. It now proposes 
to increase its authorised capital. Purnell, 
the printers, also had an overdraft of over 
£1 million at its year end and it is engaged 
on a big development programme, but in- 
stead of a straightforward rights issue the 
new capital it needs may be raised by an 
issue of. convertible loan stock. Two banks 
also are seeking further capital. The 
Chartered Bank in announcing an interim 
dividend of 73 per cent (against 8 per cent 
before a one for ten scrip issue) has given 
details of a rights issue, except the price. 
The National Bank is proposing to follow 
the example of other London clearing banks 
in asking the Courts to sanction the elimina- 
tion of the uncalled liability on its ordinary 
shares, which would make them more 
marketable, and .also eligible for - trustee 
investment. At the moment the nominal 
value of these shares is £5, £1 paid. The 
bank’s chairman, Lord Longford, says that 
the directors are considering a rights issue 
“when market conditions are suitable.” 


Investors’ Holiday 


‘Ez London stock exchange has had 
another quiet week. In contrast with 
Continental bourses, where the. interna- 
tional tension has taken a further toll, most 
markedly in Germany, London prices have 
been steady. The equity market was 
cheered by the gold figures at the beginning 
of the week, but by Wednesday caution had 
returned. The international ‘situation was 
cited as an influence, but the fact is that 
Britain’s domestic economic prospect pro- 
vides sufficient reason itself for restraint. 

In the gilt-edged market the undertone 
has remained firm, and prices have again 
been marked up a shade, but the volume of 
business has been small. The government 
broker has succeeded in resuming his fund- 
ing sales in the past few weeks, though the 
volume of net sales is unlikely to have been 
large. The market has however been little 
troubled by trustees. Most of those who 
were set on switching into equities at the 
first opportunity had already disposed. of 
their gilt-edged well in advance. There is 
a trickle of switches from gilt-edged to 
equities, but transactions of say £500,000 
that may cause a noticeable effect in the 
equity market when spread over a few 
stocks are hardly noticed in the gilt-edged 
market, now that there are buyers as well 
as sellers about. 


OIL TANKERS 


Surplus Sustained 


BS Be must be something in the make-up 
of an oil tanker owner that breeds: per- 
petual optimism. In the first half of a year 
in which more than § million tons dead- 
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weight of brand new tankers are due to be 
added to a world fleet of some 65 million 
tons, and in which so far there has been 
not one minute sign of the surplus of tankers 
disappearing or of tramp freight rates re- 
viving above a marginally profitable level, 
they have added another 3 million tons to 
the order books of shipbuilders according 
to the latest review published by John I. 
Jacobs & Co., the firm of tanker brokers. 
Builders of tankers are no doubt grateful 
for this wholly unexpected spate of ordering 
(though this is hardly shared by British 
yards who secured little of the business), 
Why these orders have been placed is hard 
to fathom. The greater part has come from 
tramp tanker owners, principally Norwegian, 
and for delivery in 1962 and 1963. The 
Greeks have been notably absent—and they 
are usually pretty accurate in their sound- 
ings of coming trends. Contract prices are 
not likely suddenly to rise; indeed~ they 
could conceivably shrink further still as 
more and more yards become desperate for 
immediate work to keep themselves going. 
Equally, the portents give no assurance of 
more profitable employment for oil tankers 
in the coming few years. Overhanging the 
market for tramp vessels, apart from the 
deadweight of new tonnage on the slipways 
which may well amount to another 5 million 
tons next year, are the various fleets “in 
waiting.” By June, when world oil move- 
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ment reached its annual low point, over 4} 
million tons of tankers were laid up and a 
record 2 million tons were busily carrying 
grain to China and other stations. Allowing 
for the idle tankers that are not likely to be 
fit for the open sea again, for existing 
contracts in the grain trade, and for the 


possibility of a resumption of the American 


seamen’s strike this autumn, the Jacobs 
report suggests that the winter revival in oil 
carryings may squeeze the market a little 
more this year, though not if it is again 
suddenly flooded: with a large number of 
aid-up tankers all reactivated at once as 
happened last December. Beyond the im- 
mediate few months, all the pointers remain 
bearish. Tonnage removed from the world 
tanker fleet by scrapping, permanent con- 
version, and -lossés at sea still remains at 
less than 3 million tons a year. Oil con- 
sumption continues to grow, but the restric- 
tion upon’ American imports and the 
opening up of oil fields in North Africa 
Feat fon orice Tie bin ok 

of oil moved by sea. The larger oil 
companies are again chartering tankers on 
‘long-term contracts, upon the expiry of 
contracts placed at the time of the Suez 
crisis, but at rates that offer very thin profit 
margins. In their own new building plans, 
the oil companies are remaining decidedly, 
and perhaps significantly, more cautious 
than tramp owners. 


Divided Teamwork 


ONTRASTING impressions brought back 

by the management and trade union 
members of an eight-man productivity team 
sent by the shipbuilding industry on a 
five-day visit to Sweden in October, 1959, 
appear to have been considerably toned 
down in the long interval between the public 
comments of some of the members imme- 
diately on their return and the joint report* 
that has finally emerged. The report bears 
many signs of the bonelessness to be 
expected from dual editing, but an overt 
difference of conclusion is registered only 
once. On the Swedish shipbuilders’ prac- 
tice of regularly moving men about from 
one department of a shipyard to another 
according to the progress of work and their 
employees’ technical competence, the four 
trade unionists argue, in a bleakly worded 
footnote, that such interchangeability of 
labour occurs mainly so as “ to avoid redun- 
dancies and to relieve bottlenecks, and is 
not practised promiscuously as contended 
by the employers’ delegation.” 

This single difference would seem to be 
crucial. For the principal conclusion drawn 
by the team as a whole is that the much 
greater flexibility of Swedish labour, which 
directly arises from common membership of 
a single trade union (apart from a few 
foundrymen) and which enables manage- 
ment to deploy a fairly constant labour force 


British Produc- 





* Shipbuilding in Sweden: 
tivity Council. 5s. 


efficiently, is primarily responsible for the 
high level of productivity attained in 
Swedish shipyards. Beside the compara- 
tively harmonious atmosphere of manage- 
ment-labour relations in Sweden and the 
concomitant absence of demarcation. argu- 
ments, all other possible contributory factors 
apparently pale into insignificance. The 
report does not say whether this explains 
how Swedish yards manage to turn out 
rather more than half the tonnage of new 
shipping that British yards produce with 
a total labour force of one-seventh of that 
employed in Britain—a contrast that remains 
unpleasantly. sharp after all allowances are 
made for the wider range of ships built here 
and the purposeful concentration upon fairly 
standard cargo carriers and oil tankers in 
Sweden. 
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Indeed, in a report supposedly concerned 
with productivity, the team gives no specific 
measures of the differing performances of 
th: two industries. No estimate is given 
of how much higher Swedish shipbuilding 
productivity is. Given the statistical diffi- 
culties in an — that mainly assembles 
rather than manufactures, this may be 
reasonable, although one oil tanker owner 
has privately calculated that British yards 
took (in 1959) about 13 per cent more man- 


hours per ton of steel erected in tanker - 


building than the Swedish, and almost 40 
per cent more than German shipyards. 
Hourly wage costs are higher in Sweden 
(about 40 per cent more in 1959 according 
to the report on shipbuilding by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
last December) ; and at the time of the 
team’s visit, too, Swedish shipbuilders paid 
more for their steel. Yet their prices were, 
and remain, significantly lower—as is plain- 
ly evident from their continued success in 
exporting. While Swedish yards regularly 
build about two-thirds of their new tonnage 
for foreign owners, Britain has now become, 


after Norway, the world’s largest net “im- — 


porter ” of new ships. 


Relations in the Yards 


s the Minister of Transport will doubt- — 


less discover in the course of a visit 
to two of the largest Swedish shipyards next 
week, there is much to learn from the way 
in which this compact, highly paid, highly 
efficient, and steadily expanding industry 
conducts its operations. But even Mr 
Marples may come back sharing the doubts 
the team evidently entertains about the 
chances of quickly transplanting in Britain 
(if at all) the kind of relationships between 
employers and men, formal and informal, 
that exist in Sweden. For the productivity 
report recognises that, apart from the 
immense convenience offered by the absence 
of a plethora of separate unions, the particu- 
lar atmosphere prevailing between Swedish 
shipbuilders and their workmen also springs 
from the mutual confidence and the recogni- 
tion of common interest nurtured over the 
twenty years since the two sides first agreed 
formally to discuss their industry’s prob- 
lems, as well as from the different statutory 
framework in that country governing wage 
negotiation and the arbitration of unsettled 
disputes. At the lowest level, in the indivi- 
dual shipyard, Swedish management pro- 
vides, and is prepared to discuss, regular 
reports on the yard’s technical and financial 
situation at meetings of the yard’s “ enter- 
prise council ” (anglicé : works committee). 
A similar practice showed signs of emerging 
in British shipbuilding during the war, but 
many of these yard consultative committees 
have since lapsed into disuse. The Minis- 
try’s shipbuilding advisory committee earlier 
this year recommended that they should be 
' revived, and the productivity team adds its 
| own (and its only) proposal that the Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation and the 


| Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engi- - 


‘neering Unions should set up a joint com- 
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mittee to investigate the use of manpower ~. 


in British shipbuilding. — - 

Neither of these suggestions, for masters 
and men to. get together at the lowest and 
at the highest level, can work without frank 
readiness to respond by both sides. The 
climate created by the deepening recession 
in shipbuilding and by the publication of 
three different reports on the industry, 
written from within and without, in the last 
nine months ought at least to impart a sense 
of necessity. British shipbuilders’ efforts at 
modernisation and their devotion to research 


and development have not emerged very . 


favourably from the two previous study 
reports. In the latest report, a team of em- 
ployers and unionists apparently agree that 
Swedish shipbuilding techniques are not 
really any more advanced than those already 
known or practised here. The main differ- 
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ence is in-attitudes towards the working 
of up-to-date methods. Whether Swedish 
employers deploy their men “ promiscu- 
ously” or not, British shipbuilders should 
appreciate that they will only induce a 
warmer response to change in their men 
if their own attitude to labour becomes 
genuinely, and permanently, co-operative. 


CANADA 


The Floating Rate 
Paradox 


HEN Mr Donald Fleming announced 
in his June budget that he intended 
to use the exchange fund to push the 
Canadian dollar to a “ significant discount,” 


Atomic Fracas in Sweden 





BY A SWEDISH CORRESPONDENT 


ONFLICT between the Swedish Atomic 
Commission and the Power Board, 
long brewing, has broken through the 
barrier of official restraint with the presen- 
tation by these two government authorities 
of their estimates for 1962-63. The Power 
Board requests altogether £30 million for 
conventional hydro-electric developments ; 
the Atomic Commission needs £10 million 
to carry out research and development 
. work which aims at a 100.MW nuclear 
power station in service in 1967. The 
commission would then dearly love to pro- 
gress to more economical stations in the 
250 to 500 MW class by about 1975. 

But the Power Board is aghast at the 
idea of having to finance and operate an 
atomic power station costing £26 million 
with a capacity of only 10o0o MW. The 
board is required by statute to show a 
return on its investments and, to make 
such a plant pay, charges would have to 
be raised by 6 to 8 per cent. The conflict 
between the two authorities goes deeper 
than these cost comparisons suggest. 
Atomic research has proved very costly and 
the commission has little to show for con- 
siderable sums spent on its three reactors, 
two of them for research. A heavy water- 
moderated reactor will be put into service 
in 1963 at a cost of £12 million to provide 
domestic heating ; it is said to be the most 
luxurious heating since the Roman baths. 

The penny-pinching Power Board wears 
a hair shirt of its own design. Its opera- 
tions are rationalised in minute detail. 
Construction costs at its underground 
power plants have been brought down by 
paring pennies from its basic cost unit— 
the removal of a cubic metre of rock. A 
site engineer who uses a kilo of dynamite 
more than necessary on a shot has no 
future with the board. Its construction 
camps are probably unique in that visitors 
are expected to pay for their own lunch. 


The Swedish Power Board certainly 
knows the exact cost of power. develop- 
ment, It commits itself to building 
hydro-electric stations to give an annual 
output. of 22,000 million units for an 
average cost of £83 per’ installed kW. 
During the second half of this decade they 
will be built for £55 per kW. The board 
builds conventional steam plants at £38 
per kW. It does not bother to publish 
estimates for nuclear plants, but the one 
under debate will cost something like £242 
per kW. It estimates that costs of con- 
ventional fuels will not increase appre- 
ciably before ‘1970, but are dikely to rise 
thereafter ; lower uranium prices and the 
exhaustion of the most economical power 
sites in the north, the board thinks, will 
make atomic power economic by 1975. 

The Atomic Commission does not rebut 
the board’s figures, but insists that cancel- 
lations or postponement of the fourth pro- 
jected reactor would jeopardise the 
domestic atomic programme by breaking 
up research and design teams that might 
never be put together again. The com- 
mission refers to recent American and 
British developments where newly planned 
nuclear stations are expected to be econo- 
mically viable before 1970. But the Power 
Board is adamant. It will not take on 
R-4 as a commercial proposition. But it 
is willing to participate in its development 
to the extent of £3} million, in addition 
to the £1.4 million already spent on the 
preliminaries, provided the project can be 
classed as a pilot plant apart from its 
serious business of providing power at the 
lowest possible rates. Recent Swedish 
laboratory excursions into the possibilities 
of thermo-nuclear power raise no excite- 
ment at the board’s engineering head- 
quarters; its concern is chiefly with 
finding the cheapest means of moving dirt 
and excavating rock. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO STUDY I-:C:T data 
processing equipment at work and to 
discuss its benefits with experts. 
Demonstrations showing electronic 
computers and 21-, 40-, 80- and 160- 
column punched card machines doing 
a variety of jobs including: 


PAYROLL * JOB COSTING 
STOCK CONTROL * CREDIT CONTROL 
SALES ACCOUNTING 

O°@. Qe Re Oe eee oe eee 


STORES PROVISIONING 
INVOICING AND STATEMENTS 
MULTIPLE STORES INVENTORY 
CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 
STATISTICS 
©. £5 6-8 ee OE 2 oe Ee eee 


INVOICING —WITH AUTOMATIC 
COMPARISON WITH STOCKS 
AND SIMULTANEOUS PRODUCTION 
OF SALES ANALYSES 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO SEE the latest 
products of I-C-T research. Faster, 
more efficient and more economic 
machines which bring new concepts 
to data processing. 


MAKING THEIR FIRST 
PUBLIC APPEARANCE 


The 558 computer which introduces 
a new dimension to 40-column equip- 
ment, making it the world’s most 
powerful small punched card system. 


The extremely powerful 1801 
medium-sized computer which offers 
both large and small business organi- 
sations flexibility, ample capacity 
and high productivity at low cost. 


DATA PROCESSING 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 
EXHIBITION 
October 3rd—12th 
I-C-:T STAND NO. 21 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
EXHIBITION 
October 3rd—1l1th 
I-C:T STAND NO. 25/36 





Cee ta ee See eee ae 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND 
TABULATORS LTD. (EXHIBITIONS DEPT) 
149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W1 


Please send me tickets (insert number in box) 
for the following erhibitions (delete exrhibi- 
tion not required): 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER EXHIBITION [| 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION [ | 


: 
‘ 
; 
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Lit by the spluttering, steely-blue flames of welding 
arcs, the intricate cooling system of a nuclear reactor 
takes shape in Northern Belgium. For the 11,000th 
time, in the darkened inspection booth of a factory in 
the English Midlands, an X-ray negative is presented 
for close scrutiny, a head bends over it, and a hand 
-writes a curt ‘O.K.’ 

Sixty tons of gleaming aluminium are the link between 
the Belgian Atom Town at Mol and the English 
factory at Wolverhampton operated by LC.1.— 
Britain’s leading chemical company and an expert 
fabricator of non-ferrous metals. For the nuclear reactor 





The influence of I.C.1. research and productio: 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, $.W.1 
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Flemish as spoken in Wolverhampton 





PRI72$ 
BRz at Mol, the cooling water needs to be contained in 
a labyrinth of aluminium pipes, made with perfect 
precision and faultlessly welded. 1.C.1.—no mean 
contributor to Britain’s nuclear projects—undertook 
the job, confirming the perfection of their work with 
11,000 X-rays and sending a special team of welders 
to install the pipework at Mol. When it’s a question of 
making special assemblies in conventional metals, or 
supplying special metals such as zirconium, hafnium 
and beryllium for nuclear engineering projects, 
I.C.I. speaks a language that is well understood 
everywhere. 





er 
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PLASTICS 





fu plastics aré now one of the 
fastest-growing sections of the plastics 
industry, but the attention from major 
companies that this has brought them has 
by now made competition as tough as it is 
with other. plastic materials. Monsanto 
and Shell have both gone into marketing 
foamed polystyrene themselves, and have 
pushed the price far down in their efforts 
to increase sales; Imperial Chemical 
Industries is just completing a large plant 
to produce the raw material for poly- 
urethane foam, and du Pont has an- 
nounced that it will build another by 1963. 
And in making the foamed polyurethane 
itself, Microcell, a subsidiary of BTR 
Industries, started production last month 
at a plant with a capacity equal to 
total 1960 sales of this material in Britain. 

There are two: basic types of plastic 
foam, soft and the hard ; the former, almost 


| entirely polyurethane, is used for uphol- 


stery, and the latter, which can be made 
| from polystyrene, . urea-formaldehyde, 
phenol-formaldehyde, polyvinyl. chloride 
or polyurethane again, is employed as an 
insulating or structural material. The up- 
holstery market seems to be much the 
bigger of the two; sales of soft polyure- 
thane last year arte estimated at about 
16,000 tons—twice those of. 1959—-and are 
expected to reach 20,000 tons this year. 
Polystyrene sells best amongst the rigid 
foams, but its sales seem to be running at 
only about 4,000 tons a year—though also 
| rising fast. Urea-formaldehyde is the only 
other rigid foam to sell in quantity. These 
two have gained their leading position 
amongst the rigid foams on price. Urea- 
formaldehyde is slightly the cheaper, sell- 
ing for 4s. to 5s. a cubic foot; foamed 
polystyrene costs from 4s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
a cubic foot. Phenol-formaldehyde costs 
about I2s. a cubic foot with polyurethane 
selling at about 20s. a cubic foot and pvc 
still more expensive. Soft polyurethane is 
cheaper than the rigid variety, costing 
from 7s. to 9s. 6d. a cubic foot in thick 
blocks. This makes it a good deal cheaper 
than rubber latex foam. 


P= foam seems to be making 
most of its progress at the expense 
of conventional springs and padding for 
upholstery. It is much cheaper to use a 
lump of such material than to build up a 
spring case and cover it with hair, 
especially if furniture is being made on 
any scale. A market research survey 


BUSINESS NOTES 


made by Microcell suggests that 45 per 
cent of polyurethane went to the motor 
industry last year and a_ similar pro- 
portion to the furniture industry; but 
Dunlop, which makes polyurethane as 
well as foamed rubber under the Dunlo- 
pillo trade mark, believes that 80 per cent 
of the output went into furniture. So far 
production of rubber foam does not seem 
to have fallen—output figures are not 
published—but its growth has _been 
checked by the rise of polyurethane. There 
is considerable. over-capacity for polyure- 


thane foam in Britain now that Microcell" 


has opened its plant—indeed, it seems that 
there was eyen some before—but a foam- 
ing plant involves a relatively small invest- 


ment. Hence over-capacity does not worry ~ 


its makers as much as it does the producers 
of plastic raw materials. 

Rigid foam materials have gained sales 
partly from the increasing demand for 
insulating materials, partly at the expense 
of older insulators, and partly from the 
development of “sandwich ” structures— 
in which a light but rigid material, such 
as the foamed plastics or a paper or metal 
honeycomb, is sandwiched between two 
sheets of thin material. This produces 
frameless partitions, van bodies, boat 
hulls, or almost_any structure ‘that needs 
to be rigid. But insulation is the biggest 
market, and its potentialities, the plastics 
industry believes, have scarcely been 
tapped. Private houses could take’ far 
more foamed plastics if these were, for 
example, combined with plasterboard to 
produce a ceiling that insulated, instead 
of adding insulation separately in the loft. 
Urea-formaldehyde and _ polyurethane 
have one property that gives them some 
special uses for insulation and construc- 
tion ; they can be injected into a cavity 
in a liquid form, and will foam inside it. 
Thus they can be injected into the space 


around a refrigerator, a ship’s hold or the ° 


cavity of a house wall. Fire resistance is 
another property that should help phenol- 
formaldehyde and pvc find uses as insula- 
tion despite their higher price ; it makes 
them more suitable for use on ships, for 
example, or wherever fire risk counts. In 
structures where strength is important, 
pve and polyurethane have the advantage 
over the other materials. But none can 
follow urea-formaldehyde and polystyrene 
into the market for really cheap products. 

This industry should not be dis- 
appointed with the market for its rigid 
foams in the next few years, even if it may 
not make much profit out of them when it 
has to invest heavily in sales promotion 
and sell at depressed prices. Sales of the 
soft polyurethane foam, however, have 
risen so fast in the last few years that some 
levelling-off might be expected, especially 
if the furniture industry remains de- 
pressed ; but price and comfort should 
allow this material to dominate the 
cushioning market. 


100: 


most observers conjectured that to achieve 
any worthwhile results the discount would 
have to be at least ten cents. The imme- 
diate response to the announcement was a 
fall in the Canadian dollar from par (intelli- 
gent anticipation had led to a running off in 
the 13 cent premium in preceding days) to a 
discount of about three cents. And there it 
has remained in the last ten weeks. The 
freely fluctuating Canadian dollar remains 
obstinately stable, even after the Canadian 
authorities had given public warning of 
their intention to drive the rate down. 

The tactics of the Canadian authorities 
are admittedly ambivalent. In July, far 
from following the budget precept of selling 
Canadian dollars to depreciate the exchange 
rate, the exchange fund appears to have sup- 
ported the Canadian dollar to keep it at 
97 US cents; and Canada’s exchange 
reserves dropped by $25 million in the 
month. A three-point discount can hardly 
be regarded as “ significant ” in this context; 
but both the Treasury and the central bank 
have intimated that the present level of the 
exchange rate is, in present circumstances, 
regarded as satisfactory ; and no very large 
volume of official intervention has been 
needed in either direction. Surprisingly, 
there appears to have been little effect on 
the inflow of foreign capital. Although the 
differential between Treasury bill rates in 
Canada and the United States has now 
virtually disappeared, with the yield at 23-24 
per cent in both countries, long-term interest 
rates are still about one per cent higher in 
Canada, with long-term government bonds 
yielding around § per cent. But in accord- 
ance with its budget promise, the Canadian 
Treasury is keeping pressure off this end of 
the market by confining new issues to short 
maturity dates. _This week the Bank of 
Canada marketed a-further tranche of 3 per 
cent one-year bonds, at a yield of 3.29 per 
cent. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Property Links 


Bf then latest property-insurance link in- 
volves the Hammerson Property and 
Investment Trust and the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance which has agreed to pro- 
vide this expanding property group with 
£15 million. Advances will be secured by 
a §0 years 63 per cent debenture stock, with 
no provision for earlier redemption. In 
addition Royal London will subscribe 
almost {£1 million for a 10 per cent stake 
in Hammerson’s equity in the form of 
610,000 “A” 1s. units, which carry one 
vote for every six units. These are to be 
issued at 32s. 6d. each, against the current 
price of 37s. 9d., reflecting a rise of 3s. 3d. 
since this deal was announced. Share- 
holders have no reason to be upset with 
these arrangements, which will be followed 
by the writing up of all the 1s. units to §s. 
units. Discussions about this link were in 
an advanced stage when the Chancellor 
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made his request for restraint in the grant- 
ing of development finance to property 
companies ; and in keeping with his request 
funds provided by the Royal London 
Mutual in the next six months will be used 
only for commitments entered into before 
he spoke. 

In a straightforward property deal, City 
of London Real Property has offered to 
acquire Corinthian Investments on the basis 
of two CLRP shares for every five-2s. shares 
in Corinthian. With CLRP at 72s. 9d. this 
values the Corinthian shares at just over 
29s., against a pre-bid price of 24s. 3d. The 
deal which is worth in all £2,145,000 is 
subject to certain conditions relating to the 
tax complications which would arise as a 
result of the merger. 


Transatlantic Tea Bid 


UST over a year ago, a bid by National 
J Dairy Products of America for Typhoo 

Tea fell through because the Treasury 
would not permit a bid from across the 
Atlantic except wholly in Cash. The offer 
of Beech-Nut Life Savers to acquire all 
the assets of Joseph Tetley, the tea 
blenders, for {£2} million is wholly in 
cash. Tetley will then go into liquida- 
tion with the 5} per cent redeemable 
preference and 6} per cent preference 
shares being repaid at 21s. and 20s. 
respectively ; this leaves 28s. for each §s. 
ordinary share, quoted at 20s. before the 
offer was announced. This compares with a 
1960 high of 32s. 9d. but it values the 
shares on a dividend yield of 2.1 per cent 
and an earnings yield of 3.7 per cent. A 
large part of Tetley’s business in recent 
years has been in North America, where 
its tea-bags have been popular, and the 
chairman reported last January that the in- 
troduction of Instant Tea there met with 
great success although promotion and 
advertising costs were heavy. The offer, 
subject to Treasury consent, is recom- 
mended by the directors of Tetley who with 
their associates own more than half the 
ordinary shares. 


MANAGEMENT 


Comparisons are 
Modish 


A CENTRE for Interfirm Comparison was 
set up two’ years ago by the British 
Institute of Management and the British 
Productivity Council to enable firms to com- 
pare various measures of their own effi- 
ciency with those of other companies in the 
same industry. By now the centre is work- 
ing on inter-firm comparisons in twenty 
industries, including light engineering, 
pharmaceuticals, foptwear and scientific in- 
struments, and it feels that it has been 
able to convince industry of the security of 
its methods. A firm’s secrets will not reach 
its rivals. They are merely given perfor- 
mance data in the form of percentages and 
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ratios for “ firm A,” “ firm B,” and so on— 
a system that seems to be secure enough 
where there are many firms in an industry, 
but possibly not immune to second-guessing 
where there are few. 

The centre conducts two types of com- 
parison. One compares profitability, taking 
as the criterion of efficiency the return on 
the real capital employed in the business ; 
the other shows how competitors compare 
in particular aspects of current operations, 
such as the time taken to make a standard 
product. The first set of comparisons is 
applied to the individual departments of 
each firm. Variations in profitability usually 
arise from differences in costs, for example 
the level of stocks, and can reveal where 
attention should be concentrated. 

General conclusions drawn from the 
centre’s investigations are still tentative. But 
there does seem to be an optimum size for 
the firm in every industry: beyond that size 
larger the firm, the greater is its efficiency. 
rather than greater. The evidence so far cer- 
tainly does not support the belief that the 
larger the firm, the greater is its efficiency. 
The next stage of the centre’s work will be 
to begin comparing British firms with their 
equivalents on the continent, where com- 
parative studies of business efficiency are 
already well established. But in Germany, 
for example, different criteria are employed, 
and some agteement on methods will first 
have to be reached as well as on such prob- 
lems as how to treat differing social security 
payments, Nevertheless, the centre has 
already begun a study of one section of the 
electrical industry in Britain and on the 
continent, It hopes that the prospect of 
joining the common market will encourage 
other British industries to commission simi- 
lar studies. 


Slower Growth 


O IL consumption in Britain increased 
only half as fast in the first six months 
of this year as in the first half of 1960. 
Deliveries of all oil products reached 
23,172,000 tons, over nine per cent more 
than in the same period of 1960: deliveries 
then had been 18.7 per cent higher than in 
1959. Fuel oil deliveries rose by only 9} 
per cent in contrast to an increase of 30 per 
cent; the switch to oil for electricity 
generation and in indu became some- 
what slower. Feedstock for the chemical 
industry also failed to maintain the same rate 
of growth, with deliveries rising by about 
I2 per cent instead of over 60 per cent. 
Such a rate of increase could hardly be main- 
tained for long, but the change does 
reflect the check to the growth of petro- 
chemical and plastics production. Petrol 
consumption by now seems settled on an 
increase of around eight per cent a year, 
with sales of standard grade petrol falling 
while those of premium grades rise. As the 
compression ratios of car engines rise, this 
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trend in the pattern of petrol sales can be 
expected to continue, although many 
motorists must be buying petrol of a higher 
octane rating than their cars need. 

The oil industry expects this slowing 
down in its rate of growth to continue. Mr 
Christopher Brunner of Shell-Mex and BP 
told the British Association last week that 
sales might rise to 58 million tons in 1970 
from about 43 million tons this year, though 
they had trebled in the twelve years from 
1948 to 1960. Petrol is no longer the largest 
selling oil product. Indeed last year petrol 
accounted for less than 20 per cent of total 
oil sales, whereas fuel oil made up more than 
44 per cent, This switch does much to 
explain the narrowing profit margins of the 
industry, and the efforts to find new markets 
in, for example, petrochemicals. But so far 
these new markets are hardly proving to be 
any more profitable. 


SHORTER NOTES 


New Zealand has now become a member 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. Its quota in the Fund is 
$125 million and its subscription to the 
capital stock of the Bank is $166.7 million. 

- 


Profits of Whitbread for the first half of 
1961 show a sharp increase from £482,000 
to £716,000 after tax of £591,000 against 
£422,000. The interim dividend of 9 per 
cent against 8 per cent represents the com- 
pany’s usual oo of paying as an interim 
one-third the previous year’s total 
dividend and the directors emphasise that 
this does not indicate that the total payment 
for the year will be increased. 

* 


Mr Prince Littler is to resign from the 
chair of Associated Television after the 
annual meeting at the end of this month. 
Sir Robert Renwick will succeed him. 


* 


NSU is introducing a new version of its 
Prinz small car. The engine remains the 
same, but a new and roomier body is fitted 
that looks like a miniature Chevrolet Corvair 
—only the first of several new European 
rear-engined cars that will share this not 
unattractive appearance. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1013 and 1014 on: 


Bowater Paper Carreras 
Davy-Ashmore Wellman Smith Owen 
Unigate Triplex 

Murex Great Universal Stores 


- LONDON AND NEW YORK 


‘Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1016 and 1017 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page !0/4 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1015 
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REACH FOR IT PARDNER 


Y'ur way off the trail, mister. New York’s thataway: 

Air-India territory! Aw—Injins ain't what they used to be— 

an’ | ain't bald for nuthin’. Yer scalp’s safe, son. This 

breed fly them Boeing 707’s. Real trail blazers, them wagons, 
Friendly Injins, too. Make ye Big White Chief. Feed ye 

up like a turkey for Thanksgivin’. Yup, quite an outfit— the 
Flying A-I. Now, git mounted, mister, afore | scalp you misself! 


NEW YORK=5 flights every week 


Ask your travel agent 


AIR-INDIA 


In association with BOAC & QANTAS 





London Manchester Glasgow Leeds Birmingham 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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isn’t fast enough 


One by one, two by two—the queue is the curse of the 

age. If it were only a question of a few people blocking the 
pavement outside the local cinema on Saturday evening, 

then nobody would worry. But to commerce and industry 
queues present problems which are very serious indeed. 
What is a queue ? It is a line of people at a ticket office, a 

cash desk, a works stores counter; a block of vehicles at 

a traffic intersection or awaiting service at a garage; a covey 

of aircraft circling unprofitably round a congested airport; 

a train of trucks idle in a siding; a stack of components 
waiting to take their place in a production line; a mass of 
liquid held back by an outlet pipe with too narrow a bore... 
What can be done about it ? Every individual queueing 
problem has its own peculiarities, which makes it 

impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. But mathematicians 
have evolved a fairly extensive Queueing Theory which 
provides a framework for the solution of simpler cases: 

more complicated queueing and bottleneck problems ig 
can be solved economically only by using high-speed ay 
electronic computers—by digital methods or by various i. 
forms of analog. To all such techniques C-E-I-R 

can bring to bear great skill and experience. 

The solution of queueing and bottleneck problems is only 

one of the many scientific management services offered 

by C-E-I-R, the largest computer services organization in 

the world. At the London C-E-I-R Centre, with its 

advanced on-the-spot computer facilities, C-E-I-R are 
handling on behalf of clients a wide variety of operations 
ranging from routine Data Processing on a regular contract 
basis to the solution of the most complex industrial and 
commercial problems. If you have any problem, large or 
small, which can be solved by logical or mathematical means— 
then send for C-E-I-R._ 


(U.K.) LTD. 





OPERATIONAL RESEARCH - 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS - LINEAR “ 
PROGRAMMING - DATA PROCESSING - 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - 

BUSINESS STRATEGIES - CONSTRUCTION 
PLANNING - STATISTICS - MATHEMATICS - 
COMPUTER TIME 
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YEAR 1960 





INSTITUTE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


ROME, ITALY 


For the IRI group the year under review 
ended with results satisfactory under more than 
one aspect, while the way was opened to im- 
portant new developments. 


The fact that the overall sales figure increased 
by more than 25 per cent in a year has under- 
lined the Group’s expansionist tendency, which 
can roughly be measured by the long-term rate 
of growth of sales over a long period; in fact, 
over the ten-year period 1951-60 sales rose at 
an average rate of 14 per cent a year, or two- 
and-a-half times the rate of increase of national 
income in the same period. 


Among the most noteworthy developments of 
the year, mention must be made of the laying 
of the corner stone of the new steel mill at 


Taranto, which both for its size and 
technical level will be able to compete 
successfully on the Italian as well as 


international markets, 


A second satisfactory development during 
the year was the conclusion of a series of nego- 
tiations with outstanding foreign firms in the 
engineering sector, with a view to initiating 
new promising ventures in Southern Italy. 


Also worth mentioning are the Group’s acti- 
vities in the motor roads sector, in line with 
the Government’s directives in this field. If the 
new national motor road construction plan, 
which is now being examined by Parliament, is 
approved, 3,125 miles of highways are to be 
built, and about two fifths of the programme is 
to be carried out by companies of the IRI 
group. 

Finally, among the projects of major import- 
ance during the year, the creation of the 
Management Development Centre must be 
remembered; this is actually a long-term invest- 


ment programme, bearing in mind the large 
number of executives required by the IRI com- 
panies and the length of time necessary for the 
training of personnel. 


INVESTMENT @ 


The IRI Group’: investment in new plant last 
year amounted to Lit. 298,600m. ( -20.5 per 
cent as compared with 1959). In terms of total 
new investment by firms under the control of 
the government and of local authorities, the 
Group’s share in 1960 was 65 per cent. 


The Group’s manufacturing firms invested 
Lit. 80,700m. in 1960, or 20 per cent more than 
in 1959. The steel sector, which took up three 
fifths of this amount, registered a significant 
expansion in plant, the start of the new steel 
mill at Taranto and of other ancillary plants. 
In the engineering sector, investment was nearly 
twice as high as the year before; of particular 
interest are the initial work for the construction 
of a new large factory at Arese by Alfa Romeo, 
the modernisation and extension of plant in 
Southern Italy and, still in the South, the start 
of new plants in the electronic products and pre- 
cision engineering fields. The shipyards, too, 
increased their investment in 1960, mostly for 
radical modernisation work, which is now under 
way. 


In the Group’s services sector total invest- 
ment rose by 21 per cent or Lit. 217,900m., as 
against 1959. More than one third of this went 
into the telephone sector, for new installations. 
In the electric power sector, a contraction of 
19 per cent was registered mainly because 
some construction work planned for 1960 had 
to be postponed for technical reasons. Instead, 
shipping and air-lines greatly increased their 
investment, as was to be expected in view of 
the large-scale programmes for renewing the 
fleet of the major shipping and air-lines. In 
the event, the shipping companies’ investment 
rose by 164 per cent and the air-line’s by 527 
per cent. Investment fell somewhat in the 
motorways sector owing to delays in the official 
approval of the route for the Florence-Rome 
stretch of the Autostrada del Sole. 


OUTPUT @ 


All IRI sectors registered considerable in- 
creases in output during the year under review. 
In the steel sector (FINSIDER group) pig iron 
and steel production rose by 29 per cent and 
24 per cent respectively. The mechanical and 
engineering companies, too, made very satis- 
factory progress, especially Alfa Romeo and 
the companies making railway rolling stock. 
Good results were also achieved by the 
electro-mechanical companies and by industrial 
machinery. Thanks to the programme of 
FINSIDER and FINMARE, the shipyard 
sector, too, expanded its activities, although 
overall prospects are still unfavourable. Expan- 
sion was also registered in the cement industry 
(+38 per cent) with the entry in operation of 
plants completed in 1959. 


Electric companies increased their output by 
13 per cent. Telephone companies saw a 
growth in the number of subscribers (+10 per 
cent), of total long-distance calls (+9 per cent) 
and of automatic long-distance dialling (+17 
per.cent), The FINMARE fleet saw an 
increase of 14 per cent in passengers and 7 per 
cent in cargoes. Alitalia registered further 
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increases of 29 per cent in passenger/km. and 
ton/km. The radio and television sector experi: 
enced increases of 4 per cent in the number of 
radio subscribers and 35 per cent in that of 
TV subscribers. 


SALES @ 


Total sales of the IRI companies in 1960 
reached the unprecedented level of Lit. 
1,306,000m. which exceeds by Lit. 267,000m. 
the past year’s figure. Manufacturing indus- 
tries contributed Lit. 850,000m. and service 
industries Lit. 455,600m. Unlike 1959, the past 
year was one in which sales made better pro- 
gress in the manufacturing industries than in 
the services (+21. per cent), 


The Group’s steel companies achieved total 
sales in excess of Lit. 400,000m. (Lit. 83,800mi. 
over 1959), followed by the engineering indus- 
tries with Lit. 217,300m. (Lit. 41,200m. over 
1959). The spectacular recovery of shipbuild- 
ing sales, which rose by 49 per cent, is entirely 
due to extraordinary measures to speed up 
FINMARE’s and FINSIDER’s shipbuilding 
programmes. The sector’s overall prospects, 
however, are still unfavourable both in Italy 
and throughout the world. Among the “ mis- 
cellaneous ” manufacturing firms, the principal 
expansion was registered in the cement industry 
(+40 per cent). 


Among services, the largest contribution was 
made by the electric sector with Lit. 148,400m., 
whereas the largest rise in revenues (+32 per 
cent) was registered by the telephone com- 
panies whose billings reached Lit. 136,000m. 
Development was also marked in air-line and 
shipping revenues, which rose by 27 and 22 per 
cent respectively. 


The outstanding feature in the radio and 
television sector, where revenue rose by 12 per 
cent, was the further conspicuous increase in 
the number of television subscribers. 


_EXPORTS @ 


In 1960 exports by the Group’s main indus- 
trials sectors (steel, shipbuilding and engineering) 
went up from Lit. 118,900m. to Lit. 121,700m.; 
the Lit. 2,800m. increment is the result of an 
increase of Lit. 17,300m. in engineering and 
steel and of.a decline of Lit. 14,500m. in ship- 
building and ship repair (of which Lit. 1,000m. 
in NATO procurements). 


The increase of 11 per cent registered in 
foreign sales of the steel industry, which alone 
accounts for 51 per cent of the total exports 
of the Group, is attributable to Jlva’s and 
Cornigliano’s growing exports of hot-rolled pro- 
ducts which, in terms of volume, were 47 per 
cent larger than in 1959. . Altogether 15 per 
cent of the industry’s sales in 1960 went to 
foreign buyers. 


In the year under review engineering exports 
rose from Lit, 31,100m. to Lit. 42,100m. (+35 
per cent) and accounted for 19 per cent (i 
per cent in 1959) of the industry’s total sales. 
Electro-engineering products, railway rolling 
stock and industrial machinery were the princ- 
pal products involved. 


Foreign sales of the shipyards again los! 
ground in 1960, even more than in the previou! 
year. Exports (Lit. 15,400m.) were hardly motft 
than half the 1959 figure, which was alread 
18 per cent below that of 1958. 
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EMPLOYMENT @ 


The rise in employment registered in 1960 
(+1.8 per cent) was spread over the service, 
banking and industrial sectors. The highest 
increase (+4.1 per cent) concerns services, 
where activity’ is expanding continuously. 
Employment rose sharply in the companies con- 
cerned: air transport (+24 per cent), telephone 
(+8.1 per cent) and radio-television (+7 per 
cent). The slight overall rise in the manufac- 
turing industries reflects a sizeable increase in 
the steel and engineering companies which made 
up for and in fact exceeded the reduction in the 
shipyards, which still carry surplus labour. 
Employment in the banking sector increased 
remarkably as a result of a larger volume of 
activity and the opening of new branch offices. 


SOURCES OF FINANCE @ 


The Group’s overall financial requirements 
amounted to Lit. 402,000m. in 1960, as against 
Lit. 326,000m. in 1959, and were met from the 
following sources: Lit. 159,500m. through self- 
financing, which rose from 34.7 per cent of 
total requirements in 1959 to 39.7 per cent in 
1960 ; Lit. 72,500m. through IRI financing, with 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


a drop from 31.8 per cent in 1959 to 18 per 
cent in 1960; and Lit. 170,100m. supplied 
directly by the market, representing 42.3 per 
cent against 33.3 per cent in 1959. 


Subscription of shares by minority share- 
holders amounted to Lit. 42,700m., or 18.1 per 
cent of the Group’s liquid requirements: this is 
a significant indication of the faith which private 
capital has in the Group’s future. It is of 
interest to note that the funds obtained from 
private sources in 1960 exceeded again the 
amount contributed to IRI by the State (i.e. 
Lit. 35,000m.). 


LONG-RANGE 
PROGRAMMES @ 


Long-range programmes approved as at the 
year-end indicate the following targets for each 
sector: (1) Steel—an annual capacity of about 
8.7m: tons by 1965, or 94.4 per cent more than 
in 1960; pig iron capacity is to be expanded 
to reach 6.5m. tons in 1965, or 186.4 per cent 
more than in 1960. (2) Mechanical engineering 
—a structural reorganisation is to be achieved 
by regrouping activities into four main divi- 
sions: motor-cars, electrical engineering, railway 


1007 
rolling stock and machine tools. (3) Shipyard— 
a radical reorganisation is planned with due 
regard to the long-term prospects of this sector. 
(4) Electric power—overall generating capacity 
of the Group will be expanded by about 3,80Um. 
kWh and the Senn nuclear power station will ‘be 
completed by 1963. (5) Telephones—the number 
of telephones installed is planned to rise by 
34 per cent (to reach 5.1m... (6) Shipping— 
fourteen new ships have been ordered, aggre- 
gating about 186,000 G.R:T. (7) Air-line 
(Alitalia)—24 jet aircraft will be in’ commission 
by the end of 1962, as agaifst the present figure 
of only eight. (8) Toll Motorways—the new 
“ autostrada’”’ linking Milan to Naples will be 
opened to traffic by 1963; and ‘work on improv- 
ing and widening’ the ~“ autostrada” linking 
Florencé -with the coast -will be*-¢ompleted. 
(9) Radio and Television—a. second television 
network. will: enter ‘into eer m- ‘the course 
of 1962. ex 


Investment for the industrialisation of 
Southern Italy approved as of to-day, for the 
period 1961-1964, amounts to Lit. 536,000m. or 
40 per cent of total investment. 


For 1961, total overall investment by the 
Group is expected to reach some Lit.413,000m. 


1960 





LIABILITIES 


Bonds outstanding ................05- L.467,771,775,000 
Loa das » 13,760,852,000 


Bonds drawn for redemption 


Medium- and long-term debts......... 
Due to banks, financial institutions, and 

subsidiary compariies............... 
Sundry debts and accounts payable.... 


Endowment fund 
(Art. 1, Law No, 785 
of July 21st, 1960) . 

{mounts to be paid in 
by the State for fiscal 
years 1961/62—1963/ 
64... eae hes .+« 55 155,000,000,000 


L.358,000.000,000 


———_—_—_———_ L.203,000,000,000 


Special reserve fund. L. 12,509,796,203 
Profits from sales of 

assets (to be trans- 

ferred to the special 


reserve fund). ..... »  1,867,241,299 


x 14,377,037,502 


Unamortised losses on participations... L. 55,817, 164,267 


Net operating profit for 1960......... 


Perk CONTRA ACCOUNTS 


Guarantees outstanding............... 
Securities on deposit, own and. others’. 
Consolidated debts toward Bank of Italy 





L.399,691,560,764 
» 4,708,097,530 





Shares : 


ASSETS 


Freely owned and. not ‘claimable by 





L. 481,532,627,000 holders of convertible bonds...... L.441,896,847,162 
se 46,702,022, 166 Claimable by holders of convertible 
MNOS aes Eee hie 19,941,175,000 
2 18,912,105,085 —_—_———— L. _ 461,838,022,162 
: 57,172,213,767 SAR nd Shed Ca ice 


L. 604,318,968,018 





Total shares and loans 


31. 12.1959 


Per CONTRA ACCOUNTS 
»  161,559,873,235 


L. 765,878,841,253 
99 98,031,931 


L. 765,976,873,184 


Depositors of securities 





»  32,749,638,648 
»» 404,399,658,294 


L.1,203,126,170,126 





lieth 


Companies in liquidation and other assets 


Advances to companies under. trustee 

management....:..... 
Cash on hand and with banks 
Sundry credits and accounts receivable. . 


Accumulated net operating. deficit at 


Debtors for guarantees outstanding... 
PPR ER RAS Ses L.399,691 560,764 
Bonds and annuities assigned to the 

Bank of Italy......... 


x 222;982,242,330 


684,820,264,492 
, 18°143,684.411 


L. 702,;963,948,903 


1,375,530,785 
» 29,155,153;687 
” 5,193,571,360 


L. 738,688,204,735 


i 1,370,585 
x 27,287,297,864 


L. 765,976,873,184 


» . 32,749,638,648 


4,708,097, 530 : ; 
———————— », 404,399,658,294 


L.1,203, 126,170,126 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1960 





OPERATING EXPENSES 


Interest on bonds and amortisation of “discount” on bonds L 
Interest and charges on other debts..................05- ‘ 


General expenses 
Extraordinary expenses and contributions 
Provision for personnel retirement fund 


Taxes 


Net profit for year 1960....... ig toe ee eran 


Provision for personnel welfare fund........:....... 


L. 37,129,020,308 | 


<a a 98,031,931 


L. .. 37,227,052,239 


| INCOME 

30,360,086,369 PR cho ooo is is (nag va Rok Ce L. 20,199,562,850 

; 4,018,583,917 Interest on loans to subsidiaries................-..-.-0- <s 14,837,349,962 

se ae 1,457,309,452 Miscellaneous: interest 2. see a ern ee 1,159,738,004 

5S itmniba 422,163,640 Other meownes.. 5 ess 6 Sek) es oe aaa e ee ee a ee ee aI 1,030,401 ,423 
ie ee 125,000,000 
gia ee 125,000,000 
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ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


MR PRINCE LITTLER REVIEWS YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT AND EXPANSION 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Associated Television Limited will be held 
on September 28th at ATV House, Great 
Cumberland Place, London, W. 


The following are extracts from the 
statement by Mr Prince Littler, CBE, the 
chairman, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 


I think this is a suitable year in which to use 
our Annual Report to review what has happened 
in this company since -its foundation, and also 
to bring our shareholders, as it were, into our 
board room atmosphere so that they will under- 
stand the thinking which has been behind the 
policies adopted by your directors and appreciate 
the very able way your executives have put these 
policies into operation. 


When this company started, very few people 
had any clear idea of how the operation would 
expand or what the difficulties would be. I have 
told you at our previous annual meetings that 
the most prominent feature in those first three 
years was the rate at which it was possible to 
lose money. We also learned something else— 
how difficult it was to get financial support to 
replace the money we had lost, and therefore, at 
this stage, it is some gratification to all of us 
that the shareholders, who had the courage to 
invest in difficult times, and who have gone on 
investing in this company, sometimes at what 
might appear to be very high prices, still placed 
their confidence in our ability to make commer- 
cial television broadcasting a success. 


Our company has always believed in com- 
petition and the decision of the I.T.A. to limit 
our London broadcasting to week-ends is far 
from our idea of true competition, but, at the 
time that broadcasting licences were given, we 
had no alternative but to accept. We believe we 
should have a competitive seven-day-a-week 
operation in London where there would be true 
competition between two commercial stations. 


THE PILKINGTON COMMITTEE 


This brings me to the subject of the Pilking- 
ton Committee. This committee was set up by 
the Government to review the whole broadcast- 
ing position and to lay down recommendations 
for the future. When the announcement of the 
formation of the Pilkington Committee was 
made, we immediately set up a study group to 
give expression to our own point of view and to 
give any help we could to the Committee, par- 
ticularly with regard to the changes which had 
taken place from the technical and political 
points of view. Our study group reported that 
there would not be enough space in the existing 
television broadcasting bands to enable two com- 
peting commercial broadcasting stations to 
operate in all areas. This fact emerged without 
any regard to the claims the B.B.C. might make. 


Our endeavours to deal with the dilemma of 
creating competition in the London area became 
the starting point of the proposals which we 
made to the Pilkington Commitee on May 2nd. 


We confirmed to the Pilkington Committee 
that we accepted the recommendations of the 
Television Advisory Committee for the adoption 
of 625 lines as the British standard, In order to 
give effect to this we offered, on the days we 
were not broadcasting in London, to put out a 
new programme on 625 lines in the UHF band 
which would carry in addition one hour a day 
of 625 line colour broadcasting—all at our own 





expense. Surely this would be a great contribu- 
tion, and something that would give encourage- 
ment to the scientists, the technicians, the script 
writers, the producers and all the many people 
who will benefit from an expansion of television 
broadcasting. 


SIX YEARS OF INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 


A great battle had raged in the House of 
Commons about how commercial television 
would handle a potential audience. Everyone 
knew that Britain had established one of the 
finest broadcasting machines in the world—the 
B.B.C.—with enormous wealth, subsided by 
licences, not answerable to the House of Com- 
mons, and with all the privileges which accrue 
to a state service. It was for the audience that 
had hitherto been served by the B.B.C, that com- 
mercial television had to compete, and this was 
the challenge which we took up. And now after 
six years of television broadcasting I say with 
confidence that we have discharged our responsi- 
bilities and we have given a service which can 
stand the most detailed examination. 


And what else have we as a broadcasting 
company done? We have endeavoured, and 
to a great degree succeeded, in giving our public 
good entertainment. We all know that there is 
a small sector of intelligent people who think 
our programmes are bad because they give the 
public what they want to see and not what the 
intelligentsia think they ought to see. Television 
broadcasting is meant to be entertainment, and 
while we recognise that the standard of taste of a 
great number of viewers in this country could 
be higher, we feel it is essential not to get too 
far ahead of our public, but rather to lift, 
gradually, the quality of our programmes on a 
progressive basis. 


TELEVISION IN THE MIDLANDS 


It is right to refer with emphasis to the impor- 
tance of that half of our business which stands 
independently on its own feet as the Midland 
Television Broadcasting Station for five days 
a week. Your Board from the outset has always 
considered the Midlands a self-contained organ- 
isation and not an off-shoot of a big operation 
based in London. 


The Midlands is a country all on its own, and 
with the new power from the Lichfield trans- 
mitter, 2,366,000 homes are covered nightly. 
Great towns like Leicester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Shrewsbury, Stoke, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Walsall, Wolverhampton, Burton, Nottingham, 
Northampton, Worcester, West Bromwich, Dud- 
ley, and many others are spread around in this 
independent-minded area. 


The profits from this area have been most 
satisfactory. ‘The standard of programmes has 
been high. The public has been enthusiastic 
about the entertainment. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit of the Group before taxation is 
£6,411,899 as compared with £5,388,330 for the 
previous year, an increase in excess of £1 mil- 
lion. This profit is after charging all expenses 
including depreciation. From the profit men- 
tioned above taxation absorbs £3,239,810. In 
view of the results achieved during this period 
your directors recommend a final dividend of 
40 per cent making 60 per cent for the year as 
compared with 50 per cent for the previous year. 





ELSTREE STUDIOS AND OUR 
TECHNICAL STORY 


Many of the great television programmes of 
the future, not only on British screens but on 
screens all over the world, will show what will 
become a famous caption, “ An Elstree Pro- 
gramme.” 


We always planned from the beginning of 
our contract with the Independent Television 
Authority, to have an imaginative yet highly 
functional group of buildings which would give 
the greatest possible scope to free enterprise 
television to create programmes of the highest 
quality. 

Now, here at Elstree, on 31 acres, one can see 
this conception taking shape and, down to the 
last detail, the organisation has been undertaken 
by our own executives. A team of experts has 
worked and striven for the last 18 months to 
take Elstree through its first stages, and engi- 
neers and production people have all contributed 
to achieve an outstanding result. Only people 
with great faith in the future of commercial 
television would have undertaken this vast 
operation. Now we are ready to give the best 
programmes to an expanding British television 
service; to give scope for their abilities to 
script-writers ; to give producers and directors 
the last word in service, and to actors the best 
possible facilities. 


As far as equipment is concerned, ATV, here 
working closely with the Pye Group, has not only 
incorporated equipment which is unique and in 
advance of that used in any other studio but has 
adopted modular or “ building brick ” construc- 
tion so that when improved componénts become 
available the “ building bricks ” can be replaced 
by pulling out a unit and plugging in a new and 
better one. Great emphasis has been placed on 
the use of transistors wherever possible and all 
synchronising signal generation, picture selec- 
tion, and switching is done by transistors. Tran- 
sistors are commonly used in everyday devices 
such as portable radios, but their application to 
television transmission equipment and to appar- 
atus that can accommodate 405, 525, and 
625 line signals is quite new. 


INCORPORATED TELEVISION COMPANY 


Your wholly-owned subsidiary, ITC—lIncor- 
porated Television Company, Ltd., is the biggest 
exporter of British television programmes, ITC 
is responsible for the production of films which 
are distributed in the Eastern Hemisphere, in- 
cluding the Iron Curtain countries, and supplies 
these films to our American subsidiary in the 
Western Hemisphere. ITC has produced over 
1,600 half-hour programmes which have been 
sold throughout the world. 


AUSTRALIA 

Every year we have further confirmation of 
how right was our judgment when we bought 
our interest in Australia a few years ago. 

We have always realised the potential market 
of the television industry in Australia, and we 
had this in mind right from the first. Not only 
are we identified with one of the great radio 
networks in the Commonwealth, but we are 
partners in its expansion and in the extension 
of its reputation in Eastern and Southern 
Australia. 

In addition to that, in so far as the Australian 
law permits us, we have entered the commercial 
television field in a substantial way through our 
organisations there. 
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OUR NORTH AMERICAN VENTURE 


One of the first plans our management had 
when we started to create programmes for our 
British audiences was to provide entertainment 
of a standard which would have a ready market 
overseas and particularly in the North American 
continent, 


As we reported last year, we bought the other 
half of the Independent Television Corporation. 
Having acquired control, we took steps to 
strengthen the management and reduce the over- 
heads. We are now able to report that these 
steps have been successful and the operational 
period to April 30, 1961, has been a profitable 
one. We would congratulate our American 
management on their success. 


THE LINK WITH MOSCOW 


This year your company was responsible for 
providing “ live ” programme exchanges with the 
Soviet Union, and was the first to send back 
coverage of events in Moscow produced jointly 
between ATV’s production personnel and Soviet 
Union crews and technicians, 


Talks have taken place in Moscow with the 
U.S.S.R. television organisation and many. more 
programme exchanges are planned for the future. 


BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS TELEVISION 


Three years ago we took up half a million 
pounds’ worth of convertible loan stock in this 
company and, as this stock is on the point of 
being converted into ordinary shares, it is right 
that reference should now be made to this 
investment. Since we took up the loan stock, 
we have taken advantage of our rights to take 
up shares as if we had been ordinary share- 
holders in the company. The situation is that, 
when our stock is converted, we will hold 
2,216,025 ordinary ‘shares in the company. 


PLANNED MUSIC LTD. 


It is now over three years since we started 
this important subsidiary operation with the 
purpose of exploiting in the British Isles and 
certain. other countries in the world the 


American form of background music called 
Muzak. 


During this year, the extension of the services 
of the Muzak organisation on a regional basis 
has continued and national coverage has now 
been attained in England. 


GOLDEN GUINEA—AND OTHER DISCS 


In 1960-61 Pye Records Limited, of which we 


own 50 per cent, had a year of continued expan- 
sion. 


Last year was the first full year of direct to 
dealer trading, now developed so far that every 
important record retailer in the country is regu- 
larly visited, helped. and advised by our records 
van-man, 

Golden Guinea family-priced long playing 
tecords too are nationally known as the only 
tange of records that give entertainment to all 
the family. One outstanding issue during the 
year on this label was the special presentation 


set of Handel’s Messiah on three records issued 
for Christmas. 


IN CONCLUSION 


I look forward to another year of progress in 
Ptogramme achievement, technical achievement 
and export achievement. 


— so SS aera ror FS eee 
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IONIAN AND POPULAR BANK OF GREECE S.A. 


STATEMENT AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


ASSETS 


Comte SNES a ce ae a A ea aaa ae ee ea eee a onl 
Investments es Bo ueans Poe 

Loans and Discounts — sos Sab SS amen: cik ame. yale es ola St ees cgi: alas = aie - 
Sundry Accounts Bde ORR a ede iicaube eager Sige Sea ae i 
Bank Premises and Other | Real Estate. 
Contra Accounts 


513,361,256 
56,481,334 


* 1,152;302,364 
Drs. 3,525,557,184 


LIABILITIES 
Capital ae 


Drs. 120,020,000 
Reserves ... ‘ 000 


Drs. 125,205,000 
Sight and Time Deposits ... 


Savings Deposits 
Sundry Creditors, etc. 


Other Liabilities 
Profit Balance ... 
Contra Accounts 


702,635,480 
868,631,240 
615,915,294 
ee 2,187,182,014 
60,478,144 
339,662 
1,152,302,364 


Drs. 3,525,557, 184 


” 
” 
” 
” 





GODFREY DAVIS LIMITED 


TRIBUTE TO LATE CHAIRMAN 


At the Annual General Meeting of Godfrey Davis Limited held in London on August 30, 
1961, Mr C. A. Redfern, the Chairman, in the course of his comments said: 


I would like to say a few words concerning the very real loss our Company has sustained 
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by the death, last week, of its Founder and Chairman, Mr Godfrey Davis, after an illness” 


lasting for over a year and borne with quite astonishing fortitude. He was always a source 
of great inspiration to those of us who had the privilege of working with and for him and 
where this Company stands to-day is, to a very great extent, due to his initiative and foresight. 
We in the Company have lost a devoted colleague and friend. Many of the executives and 
employees have worked with Mr Davis for a considerable number of years and I suggest 
we can provide no better memorial to his memory than to continue, with renewed vigour, 
the work which he comrhenced and carried on so successfully. 


PROFITS MAINTAINED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The following is an extract from the statement by Mr Godfrey Davis circulated with the 
Accounts : 


In spite of the difficulties of the past year the profit of the Group, after providing for all 
charges, including depreciation, but before charging taxation, amounted to £339,170 compared 
with £337,699 for the ‘previous year. However, this year’s “eo includes £8,306 transferred 
from the Hire Purchase Deferred Profits Suspense Account. This reduction in the Suspense 
Account compares with an addition to that account of £50,777 in the previous year. An 
interim dividend of five per cent was paid on the ordinary capital and the Board recommend 
the payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent, making a total for the year of 15 per cent. 

Sales of new passenger vehicles through our Ford Distributorship at Neasden were rather 
lower than in the previous year, which included exceptional sales of the new Anglia introduced 
in the Autumn of 1959. This was due mainly to the re-imposition of Hire Purchase restric- 
tions in April, 1960. Sales of new commercial vehicles however were well maintained. 

In servicing and repairs Neasden had another record year. This was due partly to the 
additional facilities provided for this service, and partly to the working of the night shift, 
the introduction of which I referred to in my review last year. 


SELF DRIVE HIRE 


Although the total revenue for Self Drive Hire was little changed from last year, rising costs 
reduced profit margins. Compared with other countries in Europe and particularly i in America, 
hire charges here are very low. With ever rising costs I hope that it will be realised that 
price cutting is no answer to the problem and that eventually charges will have to be raised 
to a more economic level. 

Last year I referred to the re-imposition of credit restrictions, which had such an adverse 
effect upon the motor car industry. The subsequent easing of these restrictions by the 
Government to a more sensible basis certainly helped us in the latter part of our financial year; 
it is to be hoped that the stop and start approach to this problem used in the past will not be 
re-introduced. 

Bad debts amongst our hire purchase customers have been small, and although many 
contracts have some time to run, I do not think we need fear any serious losses from this 
source. Last year was a particularly difficult one and the results now before you could not 
have been achieved without the whole-hearted support of a splendid team of executives and 


staff. To them all I give my warm thanks for their outstanding efforts throughout the year. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 





INTERUNIE’ 


Summary of the Interim Report for the period January \st to July 31st, 1961, 


N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEGGINGS 


by the Managing Directors. 


UNIE 


. = may e seen from the figures, your company has, since the beginning of the year, again enjoyed a period of 
ealthy growth. 

The issued capital increased from fis. 55,500,000 to fis. 64,643,200, net assets (investments taken at market) from 
fls. 229,512,917 to fis. 263,010,305, whilst the value per share, including duties, etc. and adjusted for the 5% stock 
dividend distributed last March, rose from fis. 206-65 to fis. 213-50. 


The offer made to hol 


ders of “ Nationaal Beleggingsdepot”’ and “ Amerikabelegging ” units to exchange their 


units for “ Interunie” shares and which has been accepted by nearly all those concerned has contributed to this 


growth. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


Price trends on the main European stock markets during the period under review resulted in a certain interrelated 
outside Holland, thereby further 


adjustment. 


We have therefore concentrated new investments on stock ex 
adding to the geographical spread of our portfolio. 
This has led us to make our first purchases 


in France where the favourable economic trends of past years have 


continued ; as the political situation is not yet clearly defined we have been cautious in selecting.our commitments. 
The total percentage invested in European‘countries excluding Holland amounts now to appr. 10%, as against 
appr. 5% at the beginning of the year. 


The percentage invested in Dutch securities, which early in 1961 had grown quite substantial 
of the steep rise in prices, has been reduced after the revaluation of the guilder and now stands 
We did increase our American holdings from 27-7 


at4-1%. 


Our cash holdings at July 31st are larger than usual with your company at this time of the year. : 
As far as can be ascertained at this early date it seems that the profit trend will again permit payment of a satisfactory 
dividend in due time. 
The distribution of the company’s investments over various countries, as expressed in percentages of total net assets 
(securities taken at market value), was as follows :— 


Netherlands :— 


International stocks 


Local stocks ... 


U.S.A. 
Canada 


Germany ..._... 
United Kingdom 


France 

Belgium ... 
Various other co 
Net cash ... 


untries 





% 


23-0 
2 


ed ae! idais aes ae. hae, 4-7 


‘ee hs 





31.7.1961 
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Copies of the interim report in English are obtainable from 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, ERLANGERS LIMITED 
34, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


31.12.1960 
% = &% 
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AVANA ASSOCIATED BAKERIES LTD. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


GROUP NET PROFITS BEFORE TAXATION 
(Excluding Profits/Losses on Disposal of Fixed Assets) 


52 WEEKS to 
30.3.57 


52 WEEKS to 
29.3.58 


52 WEEKS to 
28.3.59 


53 WEEKS to 
2.4.60 


52 WEEKS to 
1.4.61 


CAPITAL: Authorised: £1,000,000. 


Sy ay! 


£110,915 


£151,750 


aT. 


Ser RB: 





Issued: £450,000 


7% Cum. Pref. Shares of £1 each: £150,000, 

Ord. Shares of 1s. each: £300,000. Quoted London and Cardiff. 
Trading Profit : £294,489. 
Net Profit after taxation : £113,636. 

Ordinary dividend for 52 weeks to April 1, 1961: 40%. | 
Ordinary share price at Sept. 1, 1961: 13s. 9d. 

High/Low quotation 1961: 13s. 9d./8s. 104d. 


Subsidiary Companies: 


Chapman & Dunn, Limited. 
D. Jones, Dickinson & Co., Ltd. 


DIRECTORS : 


[ 1. R. REES (Chairman and 
Managing Director) 


| D. A. 


i E. E. Wituias, J.P. 
JULIAN S. HODGE, 


E. PARSONS 


J. R. TAYLOR 


| Ledbury Preserves (1928) Ltd. 
Arthur Davies & Co., Limited. 
Western Agencies Limited. 


BuRFORD (Assistant 


Managing) 


| W. P. THOMSON 
Secretary and Registered Office : 


a ee 


BARRETT, 


F.A.C.C.A. 


A.C.A., 


Avana Buildings, Cardiff, 


Interested readers are invited to 
apply to the Secretary, 


Avana Associated Bakeries, 


Avana Buildings, Cardiff, for a 
copy of the report and accounts 
which contains a review of the 

year hy Mr. I. R. Rees (chairman). 
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SIR LINDSAY PARKINSON 
& CO. LTD. 


A SCRIP ISSUE 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Sir Lindsay Parkinson & Co. 
Limited was held on August 31st in London, 
Mr A. E. Parkinson, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group profit for 1960 before taxation 
amounts to £356,601, as compared with £308,146 
for 1959. Taxation absorbs £157,643 against 
the charge of £159,905 for 1959. 


The Group. profit and. loss account balance 
carried forward after providing for the divi- 
dends for the year is £596,706 compared with 
£475,557 brought in. 


CONTRACTS AT HOME 


The Civil Engineering Department has con- 
tinued to expand. Since my last statement we 
have been awarded by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board the contract for the Site Pre- 
parations, River Works and Circulating Water 
System for the Nuclear Power Station at Old- 
bury, on the River Severn. The value of this 
contract is some £24 million. We have also 
secured contracts for work at London Airport 
in excess of £3 million, and in recent weeks have 
been awarded by the Ministry of Transport the 
contract for the final section of the M6 Birming- 
ham-Preston Motorway, valued at just below 
£6 million. 


The further expansion of our Speculative 
Housing work, which I forecast last year, has 
been realised, and our activity in this particular 
field is still growing. 


After referring to overseas activities, the 
chairman continued: 


DIVIDEND 


An interim dividend of 4 per cent was p 
and the Board is able to recommend a 
dividend for 1960 of 11 per cent. (less , 
making a total of 15 per cent against the fore- 
cast of 133 per cent. In addition the Board 
recommends a bonus issue in the proportion Of 
one fully paid new unit for every ten held. © 


In making this proposal the Board stated, 
when publishing the preliminary figures, that 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances they 
saw no reason to anticipate that the rate of 
dividend for 1961 on the increased capital woul 
fall below the total of 15 per cent proposed 
1960. Since that time the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has announced his measures for dedl- 
ing with the economic situation, At this stage 
the Chancellor’s measures would not appear 0 
alter the forecast for the current year, unl 
further restrictions are imposed before the 
of the year. ' 


Our activities have expanded as I anticipated 
in my last statement, and the value of work 
hand is over £24 million, compared with 
£20 million last year. Our confidence in t 
future is indicated by the decision of the Boatd 
to recommend a capitalisation issue. i 


The report was adopted and the propos 
scrip issue approved, 
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MOUNTSTUART DRY 
DOCKS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Mountstuart Dry Docks Limited was held on 
September 5th at Cardiff, Sir G. Leighton 
Seager, Bart, CBE, DL, JP, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated Statement: 


Our results show an improvement on the 
previous -year. We were able to secure and 
handle a much larger volume of work than we 
did in the previous year, and had it not been 
for a very considerable loss at. Barry, our results 
would have been very much better. Your 
Directors, with great reluctance, decided in June 
of this year to close the Barry Graving Docks, 
and for the time being no shiprepairing work 
will be undertaken there. Other forms of 
employment for our Barry Docks are being 
considered. 


Now that we have pruned as far as we con- 
sider to be necessary, we have confidence that 
our group, embracing as it does a wide range of 
docks, is. in a higher state of efficiency than 
ever. In the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, I hope the improvement of last year 
will be maintained or even better results 
achieved in twelve months time. 


In view of the improved results for the year, 
and in the hope that we have turned the corner, 
the Board has decided to recommend a dividend 
of 6 per cent, making the total distribution 
£72,649, as against £65,983, which I hope Share- 
holders will consider not unsatisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET 
DES PAYS-BAS 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of BANQUE 
DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS was held in 
Paris on May. 18th with Monsieur Emmanuel 
Monick in the Chair. The following are details 
of the report presented by the Board of 
Directors : 


REVIEW 


In France, 1959 had been devoted to 
economic consolidation after «he monetary 
reforms of December 1958; 196 was a year of 
expansion with stable domestic finances and 
balanced foreign accounts. In 1959 foreign 
trade had, in fact, been responsible for counter- 
balancing the deflationary effect of the monetary 
alignment. In 1960 the decisive factors in a 
recovery which went beyond all expectations 
were investments and the development of 
domestic consumption. Whereas an expansion 
of 54 per cent in the gross domestic product 
had been estimated in the temporary plan drawn 
up at the beginning of 1960, the actual rate was 
more than 6 per cent. 


All the major sectors of the economy con- 
tributed to this result. 


The favourable trend evidenced by the 
economy in France and in numerous other 
countries could not but have a positive effect 
on the results of the Bank, all of whose depart- 
ments operated at a high level of activity 
throughout the year. 


DOW T VY 
GROUP LIMITED 
CHELTENHAM 


Extracts from Sir George Dowty’s Statement to Shareholders 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF 
PLANT AND RESOURCES 


Boulton Paul Aircraft Limited an important new member company. 
New factories at Ashchurch, Coventry and in Malta. 
Development of Dowmatic Transmission for wide range of vehicles. 


Further successes in overseas markets for mining equipment. 


Group Profits ... 

Taxation bie See See ee 
Available Profits ..... .... 0 «. 
Capital and Reserves si: alee 


Year 
1960-1961 


ix £2,525,668 
weer ad £1,196,454 
bn cane £1,329,214 
aoe 48 £11,088,485 


Dividend for year : 93% Net 
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PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1960 
shows total assets of NF.2,758,723,914.84. 


The net profit of the year amounts 
to. NF.18,835,406.74 as compared’ with 
NF.15,334,431.62 in 1959 and enables us to 
propose a net dividend of NF.5.50 per share of 
NF.50 par value or NF.11 per consolidated 
share of NF.100 par value, and to carry forward 
the sum of NF.235,804.18. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


TOWN AND COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTIES 


ANOTHER YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of Town and 
Commercial Properties Limited was held on 
September 7th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 


statement of the chairman, Mr R. C. Yablon, 
LLB: 


I am pleased to report a second year of ex- 
pansion, during which the gross assets have 
increased from £3,961,113 to £5,773,564. 


The profits before provision for taxation have 
increased from £72,771 to £88,540 leaving a sum 
of £58,645 after provision for taxation. At the 
time of making the Rights Issue in November 
last your Directors paid an interim dividend of 
6 per cent, and forecast a final dividend of 5 per 
cent-on-the increased capital. In the light of 
the improved profits your Directors feel con- 
fident in recommending a final dividend of 7} 
per cent, 


Mr Yablon commented on proposals to convert 
the existing shares of 2s. each into shares of 4s. 
each, and the making of a free scrip issue of one 
new 4s. share for every four shares held, and 
said that in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances the Directors proposed to recommend 
a dividend of 6} per cent on the increased 
capital of £1,357,500 for the current financial 
year, which was equivalent to 16} per cent on 
the present issued capital of £543,000, 


An assurance was given that in view of the 
large balance of unissued capital, namely 
£642,500, no further issue would be made in 
such a manner as to affect the control or nature 
of the business without the members’ prior 
consent in General Meeting. 


Referring to the closer association with the 
Legal & General Assurance Society, the chair- 
man said that the Society had acquired an equity 
of approximately 10 per cent in the issued share 
capital of the Company and had made provision — 
for long-term finance amounting in. all to 
approximately £4,000,000, ” 


He continued: During the year under review 
your Company acquired control of the Burtol 
Group, but the major benefits are not expected 
to accrue until the year 1962/63. 


The total cost of developments now in hand, 
inclusive of sites, amounts to a sum in excess of 
£2,500,000. Your Company has sufficient sites 
and projects now in hand to provide a flow of 
developments over the next few years. With. 
adequate. Jong-term finance to cover the sub- 
stantial development Programmes in hand and 


with the consequent rising Board 
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COMBINED ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF MERGER 


The first annual general meeting of Combined 
Electrical Manufacturers Limited was held on 
August 3lst in London, Mr Anthony M. Browne 


(chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the period ending March 3lst, 


1961: 


Combined Electrical Manufacturers Limited 
was formed a year ago to amalgamate Hack- 
bridge and Hewittic Electric Company Limited 
and Switchgear and Cowans Limited together 


with their respective subsidiaries. 


The products of these various companies— 
Transformers, A.C. and D.C. Switchgear and 
Rectifiers—are in a great measure complemen- 
tary and required in connection with the Electric 
Supply Industry. Bertram Thomas, however, 
also have an important output in storage equip- 
ment known as “ Tilt Racks” and supplied to 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


many branches of industry. 

The Directors are satisfied with the results 
For Shareholders there are the 
added advantages that the risks and oppor- 
tunities are spread over a wider sphere of the 


of the merger. 


industry. 


The total dividend of 124 per cent is as fore- 
cast. We estimated that the combined profits 
would be at an annual level in the neighbour- 
hood of £700,000. Allowing for the varying 
periods of the different Companies the annual 
rate works out at approximately £675,000. The 
difference between the estimated and achieved 
figures is due to a combination of factors. 
large equipments which were planned for out- 
put in March could not be completed in time. 
The transference of production to the new fac- 
tories at Thanet (New Switchgear) and Hulme 
(Bertram Thomas) which took place in the last 
months of the period under review had some 
temporary adverse effects on production. 


The figures show that your Companies have 
completed a successful trading period although 
conditions have been difficult owing to the 
reduced profit margins and the mounting cost of 
research and development which it is necessary 
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to undertake. 
higher productivity and increased turnover from 
all factories can the financial results be improved 
or maintained and our efforts are being concen- 
trated in achieving these objectives. 


Only by improved organisation, 


The value of orders secured and anticipated 


achieve. 


Some 


in the Group are very satisfactory enabling us 
to plan for an increased output which, barring 
unforeseen circumstances, we should be able to 


Under the present national and international 
circumstances, it is more than usually difficult 
to make a forecast. 
ward with confidence to the results of the 
present year. 


Nevertheless we look for- 


The plant supplied by our various Companies 
continues to give good service and the names 
attached to our products stand for excellence in 
operation and in service given at home and in 
all parts of the world. Repeat orders which 
have always been a regular feature in the history 
of our Companies continue to form the greater 
part of our order books. A good proportion of 
export business has also been maintained. 


The report was adopted. 








APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY e 
Applications are invited for the following 
posts : 


(a) SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER 

with special interest in Agricultural Economics 
pe Farm Management. 

(b) SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER 
with special interest in Farm Mechanisation or 
Soil Conservation, 


Salaries: Senior Lecturer: £G1,750 x £G75 
—£G2,200; Lecturer: £G1,050 x £G50—£G1,400 
x £G75—£G1,850; £G1,900. Non-Ghanaians 
an additional 20 per cent. Entry at appropriate 
position. Appointment normally five years in 
first instance. 

Outfit allowance £G60. Car allowance: £G150 
p.a. Family allowance for non-Ghanaians for 
each child in West Africa £GS0 p.a. or, if 
under age of 21 and being educated outside 
West Africa, £G100 p.a. (maximum five 
children). Part furnished accommodation at 
charge not exceeding 7.5 per cent. of salary. 
F.S.S.U. : policies maintained if already held, 
or Superannuation on similar basis. 

Passages for appointee and family on appoint- 
ment and normal termination. Annual leave 
with three overseas return passages in every 
four years for non-Ghanaians and one every 
three years for Ghanaians. 

Applications, with full details of qualifica- 
tions, experience, etc., and naming three referees, 
to be sent before October 9, 1961, to the 
Assistant Registrar (London), University of 
Ghana, 15 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
from whom further information may be “obtained. 


COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE invites applications from Economists 





with wide experience for appointment as 
SECTION OFFICER. Salary according to 
approved experience in scale £1,781-£2,483. 


Compulsory contributory superannuation scheme 
(F.S.S.U.). Five-day week. Duties include 
preparation of regular and/or occasional reports 
on trade, production, etc., of Commonwealth 
Commodities or on specific economic questions ; 
supervision of professional staff in section.— 
Applications, giving curricula vitae, qualifica- 
tions, names of referees, etc., to Secretary, 
Commonwealth Economic Committee, Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W 


UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for posts as 


SENIOR Lacan. AND LECTURER 
ECONOMICS 





one appointment specia] interest in 
Economic Theory required, and for the Senior 
Lecturer considerable teaching or _ research 
experience essential. 


For 


Salaries : Senior Lecturer: £G1,750 x £G75— 
£G2,200. Lecturer : £G1,050 -x £G50— 
£G1,400 x £G75—£G 1,850; £G1,900._ Non- 
Ghanaians an additional 20 per cent. Entry at 


appropriate position. a SS athe. 
Appointment normally for five years in first 


instance, 

Outfit nnn of £G60. Car allowance 
£G150 so —p.z Family allowance for non- 
Ghanaians tor each child in West Africa £G50 
p.a. or, if under age of 21 and being cducated 
outside West Africa, £G100 p.a. (maximum 
five children). Part furnished accommodation 


at charge not exceeding 7.5 per centr of salary. 
F.S.S.U. policies maintained if already held, 
or superannuation on similar basis. 

Passages for appointee and family on appoint- 
ment and normal terminatioh. Annual leave 
with three overseas return passages in every four 
years for non-Ghanainns and one ctery three 
years for Ghanaians. 

Applications (six copies) with ful] details of 
qualifications, experience, etc., and naming 
three referees, to be sent before September 25, 
1961, to the Assistant Registrar (London), 
University of Ghana, 15 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for the post of 
oro ADVISORY OFFICER, FARM 
BUILDING 

Salary Grade 1V—£718-£993, 

- The appointment is cligible for Superannua- 
ion 

Candidates should hold a degree in Agri- 
cultural Economics or Agriculture or Economics. 
Post-graduate study or especial interest in Work 
Study is desirable. The post has been created 
to further the study of labour and power 
organisation in farming.—Particulars and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Edinburgh School of Agriculture, 
West Mains Road, Edinburgh, 9. with whom 
applications should be lodged within two weeks 


of this advertisement. 
J. A. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 





For other appointments see page 1/019 





REA POLITICAL EDUCATION OFFICER 

required for political party organisation. 
Applicants _ should University graduates, 
preferably between 25.and 45. Commencing 
Salary according to experience and qualifications, 
not less than £750.—Write to Conservative 
SW. Centre, 32 Smith Square, London, 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


Education Committee 


Ealing Technical College. St. Mary’s Road, 
Ealing, io 
Principal: Dr. O. G. Pickard, B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Com., F.1.0.M. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for appointment 
as SENIOR LECTURER in a_ Division of 
Marketing to be established in the School of 
Business at Ealing Technical College, duties to 
begin as soon as sible although the College 
is prepared to wait a reasonable time for the 
right person to allow existing commitments to 
oe. discharged. 


The Division will specialise in marketing 
education and will be one of the first of its 
kind in the country. The initial staffing en- 
visaged is one Senior Lecturer, one Assistant 
Lecturer and two Research Assistants. The 
junior appointments will not be made until 
a Senior Lecturer has been appointed and is 
available to advise on the remaining appoint- 
ments. 


The successful applicant for this post should 
have had at least five years’ experience in 
marketing or marketing research, a good degree 
and/or professional qualification of high stand- 


ing, and preferably have contributed to the 
serious literature of the subiect. Permission 
will be given for consultancy work to be 
undertaken. 
Salary :— 

Senior Lecturer, £1,588-£1,801 per annum 
(under review). 

Assistant Lecturer and Research Assistants, 
£738-£1,201 per annum (under review). 


In the case of Assistant Lecturer and Research 
Assistants additions may be given for indus- 
trial experience (up to £330 above _ the 
minimum), training and study (up to. £120 
above the maximum) and for qualifications 
(£165 above the maximum). 


Application form and further information on 
application to the Principal (f.s.a.e.). Closing 
date two weeks from the date of this adver- 
tisement. 

Previous applicants please do not re-apply. 

Cc. E. GURR, M.Sc., Ph.D.., 
Chief Education Officer. 


HE CENTRE FOR BUSINESS RESEARCH, 

newly established in the ow of Man- 
chester, invites Repteations for one or more 
posts of SEN RESEARCH ‘OFFICER. 
Candidates shousa have a good honours degree 
including economics or Statistics, experience in 
industry or commerce, and an eeeoess in 
research. Salary in the range of £2,000-£. : 
according to qualifications and eee 
Apply by letter to Professor B. R, Williams, 
The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further details may -be obtained. 





N opportunity exists for a Market Research 

specialist to participate in the development 
of an organisation in the field of Industrial 
Market Research. This will be an extension to 
the activities of an Engineering Sales Company 
in Birmingham. 

Applicants should preferably have a degree in 
Economics, and should have actual experience 
of the conduct of Industrial Surveys. A know- 
ledge of Languages would be advantageous. 
Replies in confidence to Box 1540. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar execu- 
tive posts are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary of the Institute (Dept. E), 
Bridge Strect, London, E.C.4, 


OP CITY MEN eealler good secretaries 
introduced through BTSELA FISHER 
SUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 


Aw PORT IN A STORM—but only one 
sherry. Regardless of the weather, it’s 
EL CID, the superb Spanish Amontillado that 
pleases the most discerning palates. 





14 New, 


= ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROTEC- 
TION OF _INVESTMENT IN __ THE 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. This conference 
is intended to cover the legal and commercial 
aspects of public and private investment in the 
developing countries. To be held at the Waldorf 
Hotel, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, on September 
28-29. Those taking part include The Rt. Hon. 
Lord McNair, The Rt. Hon, Lord Shawcross, 
Sir Duncan Cumming, Sir Percival Griffiths, Mr. 
William Clark, Mr. F. J, Pedler.—Further 
information from Federai Trust, 10 Wyndham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel. : PADdington 6670, 


OW MUCH FOOD can you get from 

packeted soups? SHOPPER’S GUIDE 
(i5s. p.a.) shows their highest percentage of 
protein to be under one-tenth of adult needs.— 





EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Woolwich Polytechnic 
London, S.E.18 


EVENING B.SC. (ECON.) 
DEGREE COURSE 


Applications are now being con- 
sidered for admission to this Course. 
Students interested should write NOW 
for further information or attend for 
cueatnnt on Tuesday, September 19th, 


at6p 
PROSPECT US OBTAINABLE 
FROM: The _ Secretary, Woolwich 
Thomas Street, London, 


Polytechnic, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing. Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 


Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (nen-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 ages Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. Established 1910. _ 


SURREY “EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
KINGSTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
LANGUAGES AND PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIES 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
(ECONOMICS) DEGREE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited for the course com- 


mencing September, 1961. Forms and full 
details can_be obtained from the Principal, 
Kingston Technical College, Fassett Road, 


Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


Write Consumer Council, Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, W.1. 
B.Sc.(ECON) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, successfully prepares 
Students for this Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which 
for those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, government or snunicipgt 
posts.—Prospectus, giving soa of Courses for 
other London Degrees, G.C.E 


College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


The next six-months we time POST- 
GRADUATE COURSE IN INDUS- 
TRIAL ADMINISTRATION will com- 
mence on: 


Monday, January 8, 1962 


Minimum Entrance Requirements: 
Age 25 years, University Degree in 
Science or Engincering or other equiva- 
lent qualification and suitable industrial 
experience. 





Applications will also be considered 
from ex-officers with a Staff College or 
Technical background. 


For further details and application 
form, write to: 


The Secretary, 
WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, 
Thomas Street, 
London, S.E.18 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc. Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E.. Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mentice examination) from E. W: 
Shaw ——.. me LL.B., Director 
Studies, Dept. 


WOLSEY "HALL, OXFORD 


‘ 


is a valuable qualification \ 


Law Exams., » 
etc., from Registrar, University” Correspondence © 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Bowater Paper 


 ONTINUING pressure on profit margins, 
to which Sir Eric Bowater referred at 
e last annual general meeting of Bowater 


Bape, is clearly reflected in the first half 


gures for 1961. In his comment on them, 
Sir Eric shows that the increase in sales and 

total profits above those for the first half 
pf 1960 is attributable to new projects 
brought into production and to the expan- 
ion of the group’s overseas interests, which 
n the first half of this year contributed as 


he group, it would appear, is still not able 
o make full use of capacity and intensive 
ompetition between the paper-makers is 
orcing margins down. 

Sir Eric sees a “ definite improvement ” 
n North America and a less definite one 
this country ; but he says that immediate 
rospects in this country are difficult to 
ssess until the effects of the credit restric- 
ins become apparent and until Britain’s 
ture relations with the common market 
nd the Commonwealth are more clearly 
lefined. But neither here nor in North 
America does Sir Eric look for “ any sub- 
antial upturn in trading conditions in the 


Six months ended 


une Dec June 
30, 31, 30, 
1960 1960 1961 
£mn. £mn. £mn. 
BS: . 5 rete s wmcreae's 65:4 76:7 75:6 
rading surplus ........ 11-0 12-5 1t-t 
10% PPONS ait canes 5 5-7 6°6 5-1 
et BrORe see s.c wv tlewt 2:8 2:8 2:2 
ross profit/sales, per cent 8-7 8-6 6-8 
et profit/sales, per cent. 4-3 3:7 2-9 
maining months of 1961.” The group 


untinues to press ahead with development 
jects, notably on the Continent. Imme- 
ately, these will add something to capacity 


ms. mcd possibly to sales but not much to earn- 


ngs. Sir Eric does not expect the 1961 
fading surplus to be quite so high as last 
ear’s. It is not surprising that the directors 
ave left the interim dividend unchanged at 
per cent ; on last year’s total payment of 
3; per cent the £1 shares having fallen by 
8. 9d. to 49s. yield 5.6 per cent. 


Carreras 


N the year to June 30th Carreras, which 
now takes in the British interests and 


“@me of the overseas interests of Rothmans, 
ded to its share of the tobacco and cigar- 


ce market, especially in filter-tipped 
ands. Some benefits arose from the re- 
ganisation and re-equipment programme 
hd from the establishment of closer links 
ween Carreras and Rothmans, which in- 
ude an agreement under which Carreras 
anufactures products for Rothmans’ export 
kde. The increase in the manufacturers’ 
ce for cigarettes came too late to have 
uch influence on the latest results, which 










show that the gross profit of £2,608,000 is 


well in excess of the forecast of £25275,000 ~ 


made at the time of the Carreras-Rothmans 
integration. Of this profit, well over 
£500,000 was contributed by Rothmans. 
None of its profits was included in the 
1959-60 figure of £1,774,000 but, as that 
included profits from the Rock City Com- 
pany in Canada and the 1960-61 figure does 
not, it is clear that Carreras’s own interests 
earned more. Presumably, this partly 
reflects more economical production at the 
new factory at Basildon ; Carreras’s older 
Arcadia works have been sold and the profit 
on this transaction is reflected in the transfer 
of £1,373,000 to capital reserve. 

The directors have raised the dividend on 
the ordinary and “B” ordinary shares 
(which now control 50 per cent of the votes) 
from 8 to 9 per cent. In doing so, they have 
borne in mind the Chancellor’s request for 
restraint but they believe that a small 
increase is justified in view of the level of 
profits available for distribution in the past 
few years. But for the Chancellor’s appeal, 
they say, the dividend would have been 
higher. Certainly the cover of 24 times on 
the 9 per cent dividend provided by net 
profits of {1,260,000 against £833,000 
would have justified at least 10 per cent. 
In looking at the yield of nearly 43 per cent 
offered by the 2s. 6d. “B” shares at 
4s. 103d., therefore, investors may conclude 
that there is something more tangible to 
come. 


Great Universal Stores 


HE prompt response of the directors ‘of 

Great Universal Stores to the Chan- 
cellor’s call for dividend restraint inevitably 
overshadowed the impact of the somewhat 
disappointing profits earned by GUS in the 
year to March 31st last. As the chairman, 
Mr Isaac Wolfson, points out, this was a 
most difficult year following the reimposi- 
tion of hire purchase controls. The point, 
however, that shareholders should not 
overlook is that while the controls were in 
force for the whole of the financial year, 
trading results in the second half of that 
year were not as satisfactory as in the first 
half and that on March 31st GUS was 
crediting a deferred profit from earlier HP 
contracts to the trading surplus, which 
points to a marked contraction in HP trans- 
actions. 

As a result of hire purchase controls GUS 
had to switch part of its higher-priced hire 
purchase business into a wider range of 
lower priced goods where margins of profit 
are no doubt much smaller. Thus while 
Mr Wolfson, somewhat surprisingly, says 
that all the group’s various divisions made 
“sound progress ” last year, he singles out 
particularly the mail order and multiple 
stores sections of the business. These 
changes in trading are reflected in the group 
balance sheet where “other instalment 
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debts ” show a net rise of over £33 million 
to £29 million, while- the total hire purchase 
debt has fallen by almost £2 million to 
£424 million, shown after a provision for 
deferred profits of £19.4 million on March 
ae 

So far in the current year sales and profits 
are above those for the same period last year 
and Mr Wolfson is clearly confident about 
the prospects for the year as a whole. His 
confidence is backed by a healthy balance 
sheet with cash holdings in this country 
amounting to £114 million (compared with 
overdrafts overseas of £23 million) and a 
cash flow of the order of £97 million a year. 
Slightly firmer as a result of this statement 
the 5s. “A” shares at 49s. 9d. yield 3.8 per 
cent on the unchanged dividend of 373 per 
cent. 


Davy-Ashmore and 


Wellman Smith Owen 


TS mergers between Davy and United 
and Power Gas, to form the. Davy- 
Ashmore group, and between Wellman 
Smith Owen and Incandescent Heat had 
much the same purpose: to add to the 
diversity of products and to form groups 
that were more capable of handling 
“ package ” orders from their principal cus- 
tomers—the steel, metallurgical, and chemi- 
cal industries. Both groups did well in the 
year to March 31st. Davy-Ashmore’s profits 
rose from £2,353,000 to £3,991,000, and 
would have been even higher but for 
some exceptional non-recurring charges. 
WSO’s trading profits rose from £1,779,000 
to £2,114,000. WSO left its dividend un- 
changed at 25 per cent in keeping, with the 
Chancellor’s request, but is making a one- 
for-seven scrip issue ; DA’s 273 per cent is 
24 per cent more than the forecast at the 
time of the merger. Both groups have suf- 
ficient liquid balances to cover their commit- 
ments, so long, Mr D. F. Campbell, the 
retiring chairman of Davy-Ashmore points 
out, as customers do not demand excessive 
credits. 

Both have plenty of orders on hand— 
WSO’s order book amounts to over {11 
million and DA’s work-in-progress to £29 
million—and both can look forward to satis- 
factory trading results in the current year 
and probably in 1962-63 as well. In each 
case, benefits from the mergers should then 
emerge more clearly than they did in 
1960-61. Until, in fact, the latest phase of 
development in the British steel industry 
is completed, investors should have little to 
worry about, Indeed, this is reflected in the 
yields: 3:9 per cent, covered 2} times, on 
Davy-Ashmore at 140s. 6d. and 3.5 per cent, 
covered 24 times, on Wellman Smith Owen 
at 36s. 

But, as Mr Campbell points out, capital 
goods producers are engaged in a business 
with a long term cycle and both have to 
look beyond the immediate future. This 
has led WSO to sign agreements with Voest 
of Austria on the LD oxygen process for 
steel-making and with Schloemann of Ger- 
many on the manufacture of rolling mills ; 
Sir Peter Roberts, the chairman, says that 
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negotiations further to expand WSO’s 
interests in oxygen steelmaking are proceed- 
ing. Both companies have experience in 
handling overseas contracts, most notably in 
the recent past in the consortium engaged 
on the Durgapur project in India, and both 
will have to look overseas for an increasing 
amount of their business. Hence the pace 
of advance in the undeveloped countries and 
the prospect of Britain joining the common 
market are vital to both. Each seers to be 
prepared for the challenge; but neither 
underrates the competition. Nor should 
investors do so in looking beyond the next 
two or three. years. 


Unigate 


- RINKA Pinta Milka Day” urge the 

hoardings and the television com- 
mercials and milk consumption in this 
country goes on rising. But this extensive 
campaign by the National Milk Publicity 
Council cannot be run on the cheap and 
Unigate which handles more than one 
quarter of all milk produced in this country 
has supported the encouragement of more 
milk drinking at “a considerable expense,” 
according to the chairman, Mr G. Ivor 
Price. It has eroded still further the low 
profit margins ; in the year to March 31st 
last the group’s pre-tax profits of £6.2 
million represented a return of only 3.2 per 
cent on: sales of £197 million. This return 
should improve in the future as further 
economies emerge from a fuller integration 
of the two large dairy constituents of 
Unigate, the United Dairies and Cow and 
Gate companies. 

Partly as a result of this merger the group 
last year spent in excess of its substantial 
cash flow of £4.4 million. The chairman 
says that this may continue for two or three 
years but “subject to many reservations ” 
the group is unlikely to need fresh capital. 
At the year end, capital commitments 
amounted to £2.2 million, compared with 
£1.8 million a year earlier, while net liquid 
assets had almost halved to £1.2 million. 
It seems improbable therefore that the group 
will be able to delay indefinitely the raising 
of additional capital. Large profit reten- 
tions will still be needed and in the face of 
a 10 per cent increase in net profits the 
Unigate directors have held the ordinary 
dividend at 14 per cent, now covered just 
over twice. For the future the chairman 
looks for steady progress rather than spec- 
tacular results ; the market seems to share 
this view, for the §s. shares-now stand at 
16s., compared with 22s. 6d. a year ago, 
and yield 4.4 per cent. 


Triplex 


HE fall in Triplex’s sales from 

£11,551,000 to £9,421,000, trading 
profits cut from £,707,000 to £946,000 and 
net income cut from £798,000 to £460,000 
in the year to June 30th seem sufficient to 
justify the reduction of the ordinary divi- 
dend from 15 to 123 per cent. Yet 
the dividend is covered nearly twice by 
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earnings and 1§ per cent would have been 
covered just over 14 times. Moreover, the 
group is not short of liquid resources ; it 
has deferred some of its developments but 
even so it has completed the main extensions 
to its buildings and is ready to install new 
plant at short notice whenever it is needed. 

The dividend decision may therefore 
reflect some anxiety about the future. The 
really sharp fall in sales and earnings 
occurred in the first half of the financial 
year ; in the second half there was a fairly 
steady improvement in sales, though they 
remained below those in the corresponding 
period of 1960. Sales of laminated glass 
fell particularly heavily with the decliné in 
car exports to North America.and, despite 
some improvement, the laminating plant is 
working at only a fraction of capacity. A 
rebound in profits to the 1959-60 level 
would require a sharp pick-up in car sales 
at home and in North America. This looks 
unlikely now, and though a slight improve- 
ment in sales and more economic production 
may lead to improved profits, they do not 
seem likely to be much higher than those 
in 1960-61. Investors should not assume 
that the dividend will be brought back to 15 
per cent; currently the ros. shares at 
30s. 9d. yield 4 per cent. 


Murex 


OLLOWING the doubling of Murex’s 
profits in 1959-60 there was some dis- 
appointment that they showed such a small 
advance from £1,334,000 to £1,337,000 
after a bigger depreciation charge in the 
year to April 30th. The full accounts show 
that even this small increase resulted from a 
substantial advance in interest on short term 
deposits ; gross profits, like net profits, 
would otherwise have shown a slight fall. 
The new chairman, Mr H. J. Penn, says 
that the group’s sales, mainly of metallur- 
gical products, rose by 9 per cent to {117 
million and that higher costs were only part- 
ly offset by improved operating techniques. 
Moreover, the company suffered small 
stock losses from a fall in wolfram prices. 
Capital expenditure at Rainham and 
Waltham Cross in 1960-61 amounted to 
£550,000 and was designed to promote 
further economies in manufacture. This 
expenditure was well within the cash flow 
of £683,000, but the building up of stocks 
by £840,000 cut liquid assets from £980,000 
to £540,000. At the year end, capital com- 
mitments amounted to £141,000 and the 
chairman is confident that the cash ‘flow 
will remain adequate to finance the capital 
expenditure programme unless there is a 
marked fall in business. So far in the 
current year demand has been satisfactory 
but the ten-year record shows that the 
group’s results are subject to marked fluc- 
tuations, A lot will depend on the level of 
activity of the group’s main customers 
including steel, engineering, machine tools 
and chemicals. At 40s. 6d. the £1 shares 
yield 6.4 per cent on the 13 per cent divi- 
dend, covered 2} times, and this seems to 
discount the short-term uncertainties. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS : Aug. 21 Sept. 4 * Sept. 1 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. | Sept. 15 Sept. 9 
ACCOUNT DAY : Sept. 12 Sept. 26 . Oct. | Exc 


For the week « 
ine” deficit (aft 
salfompared with a 


bees the immediate implementatiggg@?''* of £!:953 
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of Russia’s decision to resume nucleggfja cumulative 
tests, the stock market remained unpaQe  O 
turbed over the week to Wednesday. Befor 
the weekend, markets were largely feature. 
less as the quietest account-of the year drey 
to a close and price movements of industria 
equities were small and the level of business o,sinary 
was low. The new account also opened Revenue | 
quietly, though prices rose slightly toward *":1| 
the close on Monday following the news (is. 
the rise in the gold reserves. This, togetha x 
with the continued strength of the poundfhiher Inland 
contributed to a more definite improvemenig *” Out®: |. 
on Tuesday, when the Financial Timegfo#'oland Rev. |: 
index rose 2.7 points, the best daily rises 
since August 4th. On Wednesday, mot ’ 
prices held firm, but there were somefes! Customs! 
irregular movements in those of mark - 
leaders and companies in the news. Tha” °’\ 
Economist Indicator showed a net rise gf? (Ne: Recpts) 
4.3 points to 370.7 over the week. Berdry Loans } 
The gilt-edged market has been firm"! _ 
throughout the week. There has been a faig ™! ------ h 
demand for medium and long dated stoc 
and some investment buying of the 
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maturities. Savings 23 per cent 1964-69 rN oo 
gained } to 82, and Conversion 54 per cet Pifund — lake 

. . fat sett ° 
1974 gained 3 to 893. - Prices have beethter Consoli- 


dated Funds . 


helped by the strength of sterling, but them ir (ends. 
have been few changes in short and undategl , . 
stocks. War Loan 33 per cent gained onl 
i6 to 5316 over the week. 

Interest in bank shares revived after thi -- 
weekend, and Barclays gained 3s. 34 f@erDcnne” 
72s. 6d. xr. Brewery shares have beggitow-line” Net 
generally steady, and following good interim = == 
results Whitbread “A” gained 2s. 9d. tg’ S“"?!"* or 
29s. 9d. Wall Paper deferred showed th reins ftee : 
best improvement among building sharesf§swings Cercifcat 
and gained 7s. 6d. to 127s. 6d. Stores shared rere ponds 
continued to gain ground, especially Mark 
and Spencer “A” which rose 3s. 9d. { 
103s. There has been no decided trend if’ Net receipt to 
engineering and steel shares. Most of thg ~~ “°™"?*"e4 
movements have been small, with the excep 
tion of Davy-Ashmore, which gained 
Is. 33d. to 140s. xd following the chairman’ 





inking Funds. . s 


re 








statement. Among motor-shares, Leyland Tresee 
showed a net loss of 2s. 3d. to 89s. 3d 
while Jaguar “A” gained 2s. 10}d. t — Tender 


80s. 44d. The announcement of lowe 3 
profits for the first half of the 3) 3,500-0 
from Bowater caused its shares to losqiv 

4s. 3d. to 50s. 6d. over the week, and pape” 7” | 3:2!0-0 








shares generally have been depresseigy 5 3240-0 
Shipping and oil shares drifted lower, an@. '7 3280-0 
Shell lost 2s. 9d. to 116s, 3d. Most textilg” ** 3290-0 
shares improved slightly, and West Ridingy ° 3,2: 
Worsted gained 2s. to 70s. 6d. BY 8 3220-0 
Tin shares, after some selective interes 2 | 3320: 
immediately after the weekend slumpeg * | 3.250-0 
heavily last Wednesday, as a result of ti 5) 3280-0 
sharp fall in the metal. price. Tronoh lo iy 3350: 
6s. od. in the day, making a net loss of 8 %  3,280-0 
to 67s. 6d. xd over the week. We 2 | 3260-0 
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7 Money and Exchanges 
ept. 9 
ead EXCHEQUER RETURN 
Ss THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


for the week ended September 2, 1961, there was an ‘“‘above- 














































































































































































































ne” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) a 
i i i , of £27,299,000 : ‘ 
; = “Sf “71,983,000 | of £37,892,000 in the previous week and a CEE ING its bid unchanged at i 3 
ntatiqng sa ‘nee’ in the corresponding period of last year. £98 6s. 6d. at 1 Fri : (£ million) Sept. 7, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 6, S 
nuclesie “ ) wee ee below-line” of £52,854,000 leaving a} }yj]] . . * ast riday $ Treasury | ne 1961 1951 : 
tucleai 600 deficit to date of £442,683,000 compared with tender the syndicate of discount houses | 'ssue Department* 4 
3 ‘ . - . nt* ; 4 
Betor received 48 per cent of its application a in circulation. ...... |2,230-6 * 328-0 2326-3 ‘3 
¢ April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week against 39 per cent at the previ k? jotes in banking dept..... | 19-7 | "22-4 | ” 24-1 i 
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Anaconda ...... 535g*| 555g | Heinz.......... 647, | 6434 | West. Electric.. | 43!g | 457. aa ove % b Tete — ed sen parte’ + a 59/5 +s ils 
3 7, 1 - a te rontounders... - & 
Beth. Steel ..... 4234 | 427, | Int. Bus. Mach... [523 (547!2 | Woolworth.... | 7453 | 73! 110/- 83/- 5 i 10 2° SOG co cvcetski 85/6 87/- 3°45 2a 
36/10'2 | 20/7! | 723b| 4 @/BSA.............. 10/— | 21/10', | 21/72 | 5-40 | 2s 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) ie 10/3 Blob 4!,a Bacees Cutan... Ake y Lm 3 - 
- ——<—<—$$ = <<—$—$___—_—__— in —————— IF G6 1129/6 10°a| 17!2b | Davy-Ashmore....... £1 |138/9 |140/- . 4 
| | J 3! 
1961 «|, 425. | Yield 25 Yield | 50 Yield | Govt. | Yield te ye oa. Head Wrightson i si 33/9 3 337 | 24 
peer Rails % | Usilities % Bonds | % |io0/3 | 68/3 5 a| 7 b| Metal Box...........£1 | 83/- | 82/9 | 2-90 | 2% 
sitchen ee at ascites Titan ean eaiacdidineiss tag pelle aca _| 22/6 14/- 4 a| 10 b| Ransome & Marles...5/— | 15/6 16/3* 4-31 | ; 
Aug. 2 | 71-69 2 2-82 32-53 4:97 60°94 317 88-18 4:06 50/6 34/6 3 a 7 b| Renold Chains ....... £1 | 44/3 Bers 4°49 : 

n 16 : ; : : ‘ : : : 44/\'2 | 29/7'2 | 10 17'2b | Simon Engineering ..5/- | 37/~ | 37/4'g | 3-68 

" 3 | 71-82 | 2-83 | 33-44 | 4-07 | 61-68 | 3-14 | 88-70 | 4-01 Jace? |eti7iz | tac] 728 Supe mrcimenes et bagsity | egzait | gem | 

» 30 71-57 | 2-83 | 33-31 4-89 | 61:98 | 3-13 | 88-80 | 4-00 | 38/41, 4 2'2b| 7lgb| Vickers ............- £1 | 33/-. | 32/9 6ll | Bs 
Sept. 6 72:27 2°81 33-17 4-91 62-61 3-10 88-70 4-01 84/6 64/6 14b 334a | Ward (Thos, W.)..... £1 | 72/6 73/- 4-11 2 
——____—— 30/- | 20/- 5 a| 22'2b | Woodall-Duckham...5/- | 20/3 | 2t/- 5-00** 24 § 


425 Industrials :—High, 72:38 (Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). 


* Ex dividend. t Tax free. + Assumed average life 8 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. {| Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. 


(d) Capital distribution of ts. Od. per share. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date. 
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Prices, 196 
High | Lo 
u/- | IH 
is/- | 7/5 
14/- | 55/- 
15/6 | L/S 
19/3 | 12yt 
107/9 | 68/- 
35/6 | 25/5 
14/034 | 10/S 
5/- | 43/1 
20/10'> | 15/4 
B/- | 62/- 
51/6 | 40/- 
71/6 65/3 
15'4 1154, 
96/3 | 61/3 
n lt 
i16/9 103/5 
60/6 | 42 
Hl, | 234 
\%/- |100/- 
n/6 = |186/3 
9 ig 
182/- |140/9 
I2y/3 |104/6 
18/10'. | 13/6 
66/1 
4/6 | 4/4 
10/- 6/8 
88/9 52/3 
\0i/- | 79/— 
18/6 | 14/— 
3/3 | 28/1 
4/3 | 31/9 
28/10! | 21/6 
Nj- | Sdfer 
3/3 19/9 
46/3 | 30/- 
168/9 110/- 
67/3 | 43/- 
108/9 | 72/6 
68/6 | 40/- 
25/3 | 15/3 
15/- | 73/9 
54/3 | 37/6 
64/6 | 41/10 
1537/6 101/3 
2/6 | 15/9 
75/3 | 55/= 
63/6 | 51/3 
W/7!, | 8/3 
6/l', | 4/10 
30/9 | 20/- 
81/6 =| 63/~ 
159/41. 110/— 
$159 $104 
2/6 | 12/10 
45/- 30/- 
8/6 = 35/6 
61/6 | 44/9 
9/6 | 35/- 
Y/- | 37/- 
{IS'ig £105, 
19/7!) 108/9 
41/3 24/3 
14/7, 9/108 
H/- «57/6 
66/3 50/6 
6/6 = 44/_ 
4/3 37/6 
'l0!, 17/9 
8/9 = 50/6 
ne 
1961 
Aug. 2 | 
» 9 
» 16 
mh 23 
5: 30 
Sept. 6 
a 
1961 
Aug. 31 
Sept. | 
n 4 
” 5 
a 
| é Hig! 
** Yields based. 
laxo, 15%, 


Organisation, 
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wlYORK STOC 
: ; 
OCKS 1017 7 
Id, Prices, 1961 4 
, Last Tw i% 
aM Cove REN: Dividends % 
High | Low (a) (6) (¢) Prices, 1961 ie 
= a i eee — orRD P 
creeper pen ividends INARY Price, : ’ 
| ~ : J High | Low (a) (b) (c) STOCKS Aug. 30, Bsn $ fi 
$9 w- | 17/6, | 18 « 1 ot angfoe?, & TOBA wa | Wer] ee opt 6, | Cover if 
3: l- | 4 | 10 ied Suppliers ....10/— 7 is pata naremttls % 
gor at eee been are ha Pe SS oe 4 % | Wm a ake pos 2 
69** 5/6 | 1/9 t47;2b | $2!;20 | B Bee tare tit £1 | 60 i 1-9 2° 34/6 as 20 a} 60 6 | Assoc ae a 
joss 19/3 | 12/10'y 2Ina| 10 12 rooke Bond ‘B’ ....5/- | | W" 60/- 4-00 21, 15 26 20 a} 40 b . British Picture .5/- | 49, ‘% 
. 5 es ree 105¢6 tie an Ta.5. wie fae 4-02 33, 54/3 = iia 16 @ 14 b ca lay ta ‘A’ .5/= sity sae 6-09 | 23% i 
pie. 9 b BONG Ps 5 Sos seb fi *s 2 = 4:4 i! 330 62 echam Group..... 5/- | 49/8! 2 9-72 13. he 
sa a WO 1978 2ha ; 3 f —- Sanuakoe eae “ig a a | 4-66 4 il 7/6, eb 6 ae mee oe. if 30/- io 3-06 | 24 s 
ao | tee & bate we ee i /- it . 70/- 51 a b British Ro steer oe 8/3 18 : ie 
92 /10', | 15/1012} 5 a 9} ate & Lyle....... £1 | 44 /6 4:35 2 /- Jira! 15 ee eee 2/6 /9 2-84 2! ‘¥ 
e _ ate 10! | 46/1! , 50/- 31/9 2 b | Dela Ru 8/9 8/10! . 2 is 
38¢ B/- | 62/= | #2123 | F412 Unigate ............ 5/- ter 2| 46/12 | 5-204 2 | 73/9 } a| 14 6 Be aveeees- 10/- | $1/3 2{ 5-63 | 2% 
26 Bie | Safe | AES a ecaer cote. cee tae se | tesla | $34) 2 7/9 | 53/6 | Ite! § 6 | G peter 5/- 7 | sels 
80 11/6 | 65/3 | 14 Gallaher .......... toy | e4/9* | G6/-, | 5-36 | 2 /6 | 47/6 | 12 b laxO.....-.--.- id = | a. | 2-70 | 3! 
00 ‘ - 8!2.a | Imperial Tobacco... < | ao/6 On? a ot oare 30/3 ? b 3 e mae on ci 48/3 “a9 | ze | 2 . 
2 | ii | 643°) 1% [10773 Mab) $6 | Mord .....cccccees $/- | 39/- = ta 
93) i ais | 30 a| ie al ebeeee wes | s0l- | tatee| tame 1 Sober ee 8. | a |aa | ae | 2S k 
a ee $3. | 20.01 28,,8 1 € Bie vse ve ~~ voy Sfm | 43%. | 03 lave | ete tats pices Cisohag £t | 93/3 | 92/ 4-12. + 2 i 
% | Biws 03 (20 6| 40 6 Equity & Law Lite. 8/6 | 27% | Bp 33s | 2 laze iim, | 18-b1 |S a | Radio. Duftryan.--i0/- | 38/9 so. | $00) 2% i 
33 we | 42/7. | 35 o} Gene dahdota: ee ah | 28's van | 2 basse bean 7'2@ ts 5 | Ranke Rentals... ....5/- 3/7". 35/6 | 4-st | 2M i 
= | ae eof 80 a/ 110. b ee Seu taesetes a 5/- | 53/6 ahs 2-00 =z y oo 16156 | Tea | Seb k —: ..5/= | 25/- 2 ay? 3-83 3 id 
- - 8,40] Ilob eneral..... 5/- | 31 43° * «19973 ciate eee at se 5/- | 34/4 5 4°50 2'2 
mie 186/38 | 47 2 2b | Northern & E 32'g 1-48 {3 | 22/- 8! rs ‘A’... 35/- | 3-43 
Wy oe $70 b | 420 a| P mpl.....£1 |13t/- [13 we | 78/- 2¢} 11!,6 | Thomas Tilling...... 5/- | 31/108; |-33 13, 
:. 183! MEME wis oe en tauuss , 2/— 3-03 35/- 12 mas Tiling ...... 4/- 2) 33 3-79 \ 
3 | eos oe lee sl ae sl tee eae 33. 23/5° | 3-28 | Wt. | 8 saes) aha fi yi, | 3-8 | 2 
75 | 20 129/3 o/s Tina | -Mgb Rotel gee anneeit tesa 160/- gat 2-6 = | 20/6" ft 8 ot is Bt oe MA afl 41/9 . aa 3.79 24 
, | aes £1 \to9/- |109/6 | 3-42 | ic 42/\', | 31/- ige t105 o1 eee Glass........ a ve. 5 2-82 314 
x 18/10! | 13/63, 12a b n MOTORS & AIRCRAFT -- 6 inited Molasses ....10/— | 31/ 17/6* 4:29 2" 
oi? A | Het 207 | 207¢ eeset Gore a need 5/-| 13/9 | 13/63 6 See 
| 2| 2! r Cars ‘A’...... 5/- 4 | 7°37 2 /3 36/- SHI 
09 | 2 . | 6/84 | 12 = 28 ae eee "7 as 80/4', | 1-24 R 20/- 9 ore 13'2 6 | sie. Comtureuhch 10 
aed Oo. le tm clas ey en en gees io | tl ste we (la | c| Fe | ee | Bis lise | ozs | 
. - ae SAL pee Oeenre gas os thse £1 | 75/7! ' 5! 37/6 1 c| ce Fenwick ...... 14/6 : 
77 | 2, 8/6 | $4/- 3! ¢ | Leyland Motors {7', | 73/3 4-25*% 24 | IS/- | 10 0 c| 10 c| Furness Withy ...... £1} 2i/- | 21 2 4 
a4 | 2 3/3 | 28/I'2 | 10 2a 9 b | Bristol Aeroplane .. ao 91/6 89/3 4-48 | “2 | 48/6 we 1, | Tha} W b | London & ~ raps £1 | 37/9* he << "2 
“| yO | 32 | t4 a |: 8. b| Hawker Siddeley-..--61 | 16/2! | 16/1! | 7-75. | Bly | 327? ra) 2.4), Beeson erseas..8/—| 11/9 | 11/ a 
B/io!, | 21/6 4 4g),& | Daney Group -- eat | 30/114 | 30/7, | 6-92** Ma fosy- | 1 /- 2c} yc | Reard Meed es es 38/1! /3, mT... 
nj? | 52/- isa | 1226 | Dunlop Sroup.-....10/- | 32/21*| 33/742 | 4°61 iN | 13/9 8 'c| Sic | Renee Smith..... 10/- | 13/712 oo 2| 6or | | 
36} 213 33/3 19/9 9° 2'30 Joseph Stee Tt 0/- 25/9 26/6 5-97 4 ya Me Sci es caer 14st I /4'2 |-87 eis 
a) wi -30/- | AS c| I2lze | Triplex oot 82s. tae | 30/22 | ty. | 519 | 3 74/10! | OT ke tet 
_ 24 riplex Holdings ...10/- | 30/6" ya | 7-14 | Iq | 43/7! 2} ee a} 10 b | Colvilles 
98 | 19/9 ('10/- | 40 a] So MINES | et ce | 4 49/101, | 31/9 : a6 | me | Dorman cai $5/Tia | $3/7ia | 5-75 | 
3 i 0/3 ne me eee pose Aen aide ce tae 1127/6 eid | 7 | 47/81, | 3a _ b | 4a! Lancashire Seoal.....-£8 32/3" 32/6" 6.77 25 
; | 31, / | is a! 2 id. Gold Fields fi | | 702 | w I 2 J7'yb| 5 ; 2outh Durham ....... £1 | 30 : 3! 
ji | i 8/6 | 40/- | 40 a! b | General Mining . (50/6 | 50/9 | 9-85 | Ma | $7/4'2 | 40/10 | 15 ©) tee let akhes: a) Te ae Ce ee . 
Rupe sf gig} Gecceno ge ae ge tet lat | 5| 5 3) Receeeee ee ee 
. ntein ....... re | eam “16 ae I bi 4: ; HS ween 2 “96 : 
4/3 | 37/6 25 : - a | Free State Geduld o am, 17/9 | 22-54 te 63/6 | 46/- 83, b | ae ee DOME cece. o a 43/7', | 6-92 | 3 
vo | MBE silo! 2 8) 3 2] ernie bond Sige | 4173? | 4075 | 122 | 1 | Gee | Wiehe cat ame |" | OS) : 
“48 | 110 b | President Brand ..... a4 (12-12 | 1 649 | 3 
io | Be BS | 13/9 r e? a | Western Holdings aah ive? 53/1'; | 10-35 | Ie Poshoe | eeu satin |} TEXTILES . 
-99 2 a 55/- 13'30 362.5 | Winkelhaak........ 10/- | 20 116/10', | 8-56 | 1% 31/10!) | 22/101. | <S- et 2b English Sewing Cotton £1 
29 | 2! ht 51/3 60°b| 20°a/| Chartered......... 15/- | so paye ft oe 70/4'2 | 52/10!2| 17'2b "1 5.) ies Reeeners él | ma/tia | 270 8-58 uv 
una 8/3 i2tab | att a | Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. 10/- | 4/6 soe | 12er | 2 bes | ABA | dew ae Lancashire Cotton... .£1 | 23/7! | 23/1) | 12-97 2? 
PES Mo) aba) ie, RE aoe || ag, ELMS at) Ba) BD eee Be sil 3 | 0 
; 4 ~ 22\,b | 15.0} ntelope...... 5/- | = “55h | 2! - 13 b | MMingworth Morris. . 4/- | 5-84 | 
31 2 81/6 63/- Po a | Tanganyik 5/3 5/3 | 14 4137/3 | 27 | 8 a | West Ridi / 5/7! 6/4! Ei } B 
Bt | ty Bt No | ntl eee | ees sae ee ae | va 38h tie | 20/742 | rea Ton) ane wo: His os . 70/6 rete 
| BeBe GG ae sae! etree Se ara ai | 1 PAS [ee [iets |B. ] $5 | Stereo |e il | 3 
: 4 ~ 1} Toa| 2726} _ Nickel ...n.p.v. $148! (135/- | 9-26 | 2 en 0 Printers. .....5/- 2 ; 7-44 | i 
29 | 2, 45/ 30/- 7 | 20 24 | 2 London Tin..... > |$149 | 4-79 | 4 | 13/7', | 9/108 Pa Coats, Pat , i | 12/6 12/1 ? j | IN, 
31 | 1h 8% «35/6 | (105 of os | ae Sn) aS ee 6.96** fi, | 22/8 2 | aeyii | 3s) Soi sation 6. “ae | aaytty aye he a A 
13 | 1% | a| Tronoh ...... 5/- | /9 | 34/42 | 8-00 | if 2¢| 10 ¢| Tool. ....6.5..8, /~| 10/6" | 10/6° | 12-38- | 3 
41h Bae | pee aa aS -| 75/6 | 67/6 | 7-78 | 2 Pe st ci | 26/11, | 29/3 | 6-84 | I 
ae | ee | pee $8!3b | British Pet = | 70/ | TRUSTS, LAND & a 
? | | = 7b | roleum .... } } = 5 } PROPE: 
64 | 4 a ea {Seb | Bermeh Olt .,...-5. ft se | 44/9 | BSI | tg | 52/10! | ae ine 25 > Atlanee Trobe 
ai) eae asin £105, 10-230 | 13-646 EASON. comers nae os 10/- 38 - | 35/6 | 8-63 ; 20/- | 12/7! 10 29) 37yb | B.E.T. ‘A’ eee 5/- | 60/6 62/6 
we |e RE Rs HE RR 8 Be FR EBS gee oe Sirteanan, (| pm | i 
F sae pO cd s | 4144 |) B 30 | ne} “ 
: 6 | 2 pce | Ultramar.......... ion 38/9 "35/5" | 5:85 | 3! ee y nie ree can Gi Lond, Real Prop. “at | i Us 53/6 339° " 
. Bi bet ee - | es udso r ; <i 
4) Bw st.) 8 bo) 5 a) PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | | | Sic | ato. | tome | hae | bond ew? i cl 90/74. jorn | por tt 
45 | th Bas 7/6 1 eel @ a Daily Mirror....... 5/- 12 6c | 12" 2c | Lond. Cnty. F tsi 16 | 29/6 3-57 | 1%, 
Bib ye ge) be fe eesti ss wa ays | gers we | La sestia@=| Be |e | AaB | | 
: i = | $a! | Bowater Paper....... /Si/- | Gif | 3-93 | | | | | va 
-o2 | Mwio, 32/8 ga) 7 | Albert. Reed....... ie ae | 333 | 8 pare | ie | ae) 58 | Sona TEA. & RUBBER 
236 | 3 IBi01, 17/9 # e'|  Oab | Spleers. «; <2: 2-<: tae. 48/- | 6-67 | 1, 3/6 | 28/9 9b. 43 ‘ons. Tea & Lands’.. .£1 4s 
50/6 Plas Thomson Org’n. ....5 4473 | 42/9 | 5-85 | I ii/- | 8/6 a | jokai (Assam) ........ £1 | | 46/- | 19-52 
10 b | Wiggins Tea ... 25/= | 18/- | 18/3 |} 6-5B* 134 | 6/10!,| 5/2! ine | 28 | Nuwara Eliya........ él | | 31/6 - . 
)* ; — /- ~| 77/- | London Asi J 3/93 5/10!a | 14.1 ass 
29 | 2B T ; / 12',@} 37! siati¢. 2... . 2 | 4 /10', | 14-18 ' 
40 1 | he Economist Indicator (1953= 100) ey , pe Mien Soe. Ganeng a lowe este 1170 2” 
c 2 Indicator | Yi is 5 ciation’ : pes } "9 
or aes | Yield % | 1961 THE ACTUARIES’ 1 : 
78 | 2! Aug. l ; a ree oe meveSreseney 
"80 | 2% ; ; aon ce 4:98 Se eo Ro _ (December 31, 1957= 100) INDEX 
i " 369-2 ee High | tow “— | hal Price Index | __— Average Yield per 
F | 1% ” | i id ugust 30, | ee ts . 
68 OD six. “6 | 366-4 co | (ay 10) 359-4 FINANCIAL:— Page | tui as. | Amina a) Asam 50 iia | eee 
. 2 pt. 6 y a a hea hies 
40 a | ae 5-00 | (Jan. 4) | Denis ie + ore ar arn aaa at wt _ 1961 woe = 
< 4 — —- a Ni J va) | meaner treets’. force | 224-6 } 255-3 Se ee eee ee ee 
93 | 2 ______ Financial Times indices INDUSTRIALS:-— | 223-5 | : 246-7 3- 
3-59 | 3h m imes. Indices | Electrical engineering | mere — 324 3.5 — 
3-37 2y 61 Index ¢ Ord. Fixed 2%, . | Engineering SE oe ews ee | 165-0 143-1 2 3-38 
1-90 | 2M A | Yield Int. $ | Consols | Bargains SOUR sneki od - nen84—« ) wee 169-3 i. 4-42 5-54 
+-31 3 ug. 31 309-2 eB De | Yield 4 Marked Breweries Bet er, | . 289-7 222°5 160°5 4:12 4- 5°67 
4.49 | 2 Sept. | 5:10 |. 81-65 | . sy ee eee Chain stores -- | 240-1 208-3 4-30 66 4-95 
: 308-9 5-H : 6-41 3038 | Come ee ne ee 1. ao 254-4 243-5 6-31 6-74 
yee | 2M). Cs | 310-2 5-09 2. | 6-47 | 8643 | Wool acd : rayon textiles .... 205 -6 238-9 233-3 3-9 4-38 4-60 
ean | ei 6 | 312-6 | £8 sal oat ae | Gipuietlll oes de | 196-1 a2 | 80-8 3-4 748 a's 
ar 312-6 | _ 5-05 | 81:54 | 9864 | Gains tot incdciete cs 249-5 . -* 5-55 8-15 
re te High, 365-7, May 15). 6-47 _| 10,248 | iting Se 13:7 | (28-2 123-3 +2 4-08 4.35 
.— t July 1, 1935=100. one iga8 301 - 4 (July 17). ore = classes combined.......... 11-8 97-6 123-3 6-69 665 4-55 
—awidend * Yields based Total—Capital Goods .-.- -... 188-5 186-8 ae 5:37 5-58 = 
n dividend. Ghxo, | ed on assumed dividends : ——= ‘otal—Consumption Goods... 180-7 167-2 179-5 4-69 ” 5-62. 
latest date. Oren Guardian, 262;%. ae CN. “o% oun ae Goods... 238-1 | 241-9. 160-9 4-50 24 5:44 
tion, 24%.  Unired dca, a 22% Hawker. Sidd B., 11%. Calico Printers, 20% > 233-3 +3 4 5-63 
Zo: Woodall-Duckham, sactey. 10-6%. — Ind Coope. og inn Centre Props., 25!3%. 4-95 
: % On merger terms. | Coats, Patons & B., 12! anaes 
Lioyds Bank, 105%.  Midla ee So 15%. t 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeare 
BRITISH 
° Prices and Wages......... This week External Trade ........... Sept. 
Prices and Wages Manpower and Output.... Aug. 19th Industrial Profits.......... July 15¢ 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Aug. 12th United ‘States . 9650 Sci ewes Aug. 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 1960 1961 
Unit pe = etme rm — r ————— 
mid-June Aug. 23 | Aug. 30 | Sept. 6] Aug. 8 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 22 | Aug. 29! Sept. 5 
Der 
WORLD PRICES | ausb 
Commodity Price Indicator(‘) : odes 
Pt GOI: ia so Sa vt nets bweke seabed 1958= 100 99-7 96:8 | 98-3 95-9 95-8 96-0 93-4 93-5 93-6 93-7 93-3 
BOE isc ne seep scat ous peewee saeee AS 100-0 95-8 93-0 95-0 95-0 95-2 89-8 90-1 90-0 90-1 89-4 indus 
FRNPOD cb coos lkncecwebens hecsesesaees - 104-2 95-3 98:7 93-8 94:0 93-8 103-7 103-5 102-8 103-3 102-9 erwui 
PMS ancne bd:cp be Sourves scans eaeeee * 101-2 113-0 122-4 118-6 116-9 116-0 114-2 114-3 114-9 115-9 116-3 auss 
* deuts 
Monthly averages is 1960 1961 sche 
Baim eae i958 | 1959 | 1960 | May | June | July | Mar. | April | May | June | July Bows 
Materials used in: ust 
All manufacturing industries.......... 1954=100 | 100-8 101-7 101-8 102:5 102-3 101-6 100-9 101-5 101-5 100-8 100-6 Pers 
Mechanical engineering ............+- 5 123-5 124-5 126-2 126-7 126-7 126-9 127-7 127-8 128-4 128-3 128-4 Stree 
Electrical machinery .........eeeeeee% Rs 114-5 115-6 116-9 117-0 117-0 117-4 117-3 117-5 118-5 118-7 118-8 
Building and civil engineering ........ - 114-2 113-4 115-1 114-7 115-0 115-2 117-3 117-4 117-8 118-0 118-3 
House. BRUGIN’ .. occ ccssevevessticcues * 11-9 111-0 114-0 113-3 113-9 114-2 117-2 117-3 117-6 117-8 118-0: 
Products of: | 
All manufacturing industries .......... oe 1it-d 111-5 113-0 113-0 113-2 113-4 115-1 115-2 115-5 115-7 115-9 
Chemicals and allied trades........... c 105-6 106-6 106-0 106-5 106-2 106-0 105-4 105-4 105-5 105-2 105-2 Younge 
WP NE AOE 5 ie Sano e ec ocho eaaceee Ma 129-9 129-0 128-5 128-3 128-3 128-7 128-9 128-9 129-0 129-4 130-0 8 
TOME: BRNONY co iinck 0s toon sh sew 5 97-9 96-0 100-8 100-7 100-8 100-7 104-4 104-3 104-6 104-2 104-2 Ap, 
FOOd | MANDISTIUTING, 20:05 060050 cceces ie 104-9 106-9 106-9 106-4 106-6 107-2 106-4 107-1 107-6 107-4 107-2 ; 
Commodities 
CO TOE TO 6 oss ns.n'9:6cand cede esen 76:8 68-6 75-0 75:3 76:1 75-3 75-9 75-5 75:0 74:9 74:3 
WO GR sn vin 556.055 +0 chadeepaseene s 72:4 76°6 76:3 79-3 78-9 76-0 74:4 78-3 80-5 79-4 76-6 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. ts 118-2 148-1 158-0 182-1 180-4 161-1 125-1 128-4 131-1 124-2 123-4 ASSIS 
SomwvGad, A POTON «6 5..o's0 05 ce csaeves ss 102-1 95-4 104-9 103-7 106-6 106-9 107-5 107-3 107-3 107-6 107°6 
Copper, ex-warehouse ........eeeeee. om 79:4 95-6 99-0 99-9 |. 100-9 102-4 90-6 92:2 97-5 95-1 92-4 who will ¥ 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, | (turnover 
PR SOE 0s ion vic nscss cone tedeeness 1956=100 | 109-0 109-6 110-7 110-3 110-9 thet 112-7 113-3 113-6 114-6 114-6 8 Britain an 
PN as i Fc es bi nic clepchanbe Sane aean . 107-1 108-2 107-4 107-3 108-9 108-8 107-4 108-0 109-5 111-4 110:7 company 
TOE 6h ik 38d we Seana ea 1938 = 1002 271 273 276 275 276 277 281 282 283 285 285 intermedi 
Rs chien avesnchun KAvOUNRAT ES a 282 285 282 282 286 286° 282 284 288 293 See and aril 
PINE. sSagsunns cokereaessuus sous ss 172 180 186 186 186 186 190 193 194 194 195 . 
NUN Sb Shas 5 veh aise boys vauceeee> i 269 268 271 271 271 271 275 275 275 275 276 @ European 
Fer ONG S55 Giace babs sede i 281 284 291 279 279 279 313 313 300 302 302 
Household durable goods ............ 3 307 300 300 298 298 301 303 304 304 305 305 8 Candidate 
SONU 5 G5 56.0506 5.0¥ 5 6005. 008S5 SUR eee eS ‘ 276 261 256 256 256 256 257 257 257 258 265 tor e) 
WN is kavlansschnd chen er eities 2 428 428 444 449 449 449 449 449 449 454 mee a’ OS 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | they shou 
consumer spending)..........sseesees 1938= 100 35:9 35:7 35:4 35-6 35:4 35-4 34-8 34:6 34-5 34-2 34-2 Bl they shou 
UK TERMS OF TRADE , Onin 
import prices : | to £2,000. 
lisidhce, o. MERC OLTCOCR OCT ECOL re 1954= 100 99 98 99 99 98 98 97 98 99 98 7 & experienc 
Food, drink and tobacco...........+- ae 97 98 97 95 95 95 95 96 96 95 92 
Basic materials ........eseeeeeeeeeees +3 96 93 96 98 98 97 94 95 97 96 97 No cai 
bo, OO EE re Se 112 104 98 100 97 97 96 97 96 95 % 
Manufactured goods ........scecceees ss 101 104 107 108 106 108 107 108 109 108 107 
Export prices: 
FU WINDS 600k bio0s ncdun seaheeseasnes a 110 109 il i Wt Wit 112 112 112 112 112 
PAN SRRARUTDD: <5 0550s SZebsnnd ss ae va i it 114 113 113 114 15 115 WS 5 15 
PR So Ab when hbase sparse eeNeooox . 118 15 118 119 118 120 18 118 117 116 118 # 
Engineering products ............e00. s 5 117 120 120 121 119 121 121 120 121 121 
Textiles (excluding clothing).......... i 101 98 102 102 101 103 106 107 107 108 105 ss 
Terms of trade: 
Ratio of import to export prices ..... M 90 90 89 89 88 88 87 88 88 88 86 UBSCRIP? 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS(®) 
Tramp shipping freights............. 1960= 100 90-4 96-9 100-0 102-8 95-6 91-3 103-2 106-9 111-3 108-7 105-8 
UK WAGES ustralia 
Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, a 99 
"os cedibh check coi. CRC EE eee 1956= 100 114-0 117-0 120-0 119-9 119-9 120-1 123-9 124-2 124-5 125-0 §25-1 F Quebec ang C 
POO sins ie bent osdba<numsthedewess ms 113-8 116°8 119-7 119-6 119-6 119-7 123-6 123-9 124-2 124-5 124°6 § Provinces... 
WON 5.05505 slew vo5's SoS ENR SR Zz 114-0 117-0 120-8 120-7 120-7 121-0 124-0 124-2 124:8 125-6 125-8 ier Province: 
WEG 5 55 .sincvceveawedidsees 115-8 | 119-0 | 123-2 | 122-0.| 122-0 | 124-3 | 129-0 | 129-2 | 129-8 | 130-6 | 130°7 Ferlon........, 
a. pin eevee 
Wl Nias sisnsincnenpilestdiviows 1939=100] 296 304 317 311 311 312 322 323 324 ioe 
Weekly earnings (5) : d aS: \ir Fre 
ON, Ss cavbueesaenessabereeresenees “ S: 256 8 | 27i t | 20 8 F282 19 ae tes sis 301 4 we ea appt. 
Women (full time) ..........0.0e008 . 134 1 | 14011 | 148 4 $145 OF). ies ot oe i ws vse BME PRINCIPA 
6 ili Ah aR lt Di ft 112 0 | 117 6 | 130 0 $123 19 ne a sel 135 9 na ma senaoipne Act Ste 
SHAD sks bhai ows ses Reeeeseu teas e 8 9 90 10 96 10 93 «19 ao “a gee 99 11 tes sus oe NADA: Wan, | 
Oct., ees The a 
MMIC ik sv cwkaiteowdann gh ancients 1938=100 372 393 421 40 |. i = 437 ed eee we Piro. FINLAND. 
Women (full time) Pca cana SEC bae eS i. 412 432 456 4469 coe von ee 470 ee dee eee 07. 248 Rue di 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by | -534. 


b E, Braumueller, 
eta. GREECE: 
Pofdkantoor, N. 


(2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of Psi) Borcau i 


calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout stibution Agenc 
by 1-561. (4) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. (5) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 6) Index ALY Building, S 
revised and rebased on 1958=100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59). (7) Revised series. (8) The series has been revised by the Chamber of Shipping to reflect §.°,; Mic saaze 


Central 


a more up-to-date pattern of tramp shipping movements and uses the average freights in 1960 as the basis of comparison ; 1958 and 1959 figures on the old basis OF Brican star dard, “} 
1952= 100 have been linked to 1960= 100 by multiplying by | -348, freights in 1960 being considerably lower than they were in 1952. () April, 1960. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Union Carbide Europa S.A. 
Genf 


bietet einem energischen Herrn 
zwischen 28-35 Jahren sehr gute 
Aufstiegsmoglichkeiten mit Wohnsitz 
in Genf auf dem Gebiete der 


INDUSTRIELLEN MARKTFORSCHUNG 


Der Bewerber sollte eine abgeschlossene Hochschul- 
ausbildung als Volkswirtschafter, Physiker, Chemiker 
oder dergleichen haben. Einige Jahre Erfahrung im 
industriellen Verkauf oder in der Marktforschung sind 
erwunscht. Dariiber hinaus muss der Bewerber 
ausserordentlich gute Kenntnisse der englischen und 
deutschen, sowie gute Grundkenntnisse der franzési- 
schen Sprache aufweisen. 

Bewerbungen in englischer Sprache mit Angaben uber 
Ausbildung und Erfahrung, etc., sind erbeten an 
Personnel Manager, Union Carbide Limited, 8 Grafton 
Street, London, W.1. 


UNION 


CARBIDE | 








Younger Executive & Technical 


MS % 


have been retained to advis«. 
on this appointment. 


Appointments Division 


ASSISTANT TO EUROPEAN AREA MANAGER 


ho will manage the small London office (5 staff) of a large U.S. company 
\over approximately $150 million) with business interests in Great 
Britain and on the continent. This office, which is régistered as a limited 
company, imports processed natural products for direct sale or use as 
ntermediates by associated companies ; exports finished products ; 
and acts as a co-ordinating centre for information concerning the 
European associates and subsidiaries of the U.S. company. 


Candi dates should ‘have controlled a small sales office and have exper- 
ience of sales corfespondence, import and export documentation ;: 
hey should be able to interpret statistical returns and accounts ; and 
hey should welcomé the possibility of promotidn to a position on the 
continent or in the U.S.A. Preferred age 28 to 38. Initial salary £t,500 
£2,000. -Please write briefly to T. E. Watson stating age and relevant 
experience and méntioning ‘reference S.4635. 


No candidate’s identity will be disclosed without his permission. 


| MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


UBSCRIPTIONS’ TO THE ECONOMIST 


| 
} 


| of the Secretary to the University. 


| of £50 per annum 


| copies), 
| rea <— undersigned not Jater than September 
1961 








|: 


| GENERAL MANAGER IN ITALY 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited from _ Honours 
Graduates for the appointment of Economist/ 
Statistician with the Committee for Scotland 
and Northern Ireland of the White Fisb 


Authority. ahi 
undertake 


Generally the 
economic research covering the 


duties are to 
surveys and 


| various sections of the fishing industry and to 
| maintain and analyse fishery statistics. 


Applications should be made on _ the 
prescribed form. Intending applicants may 
obtain further particulars regarding dutics and 


conditions of service and the form of applica- | 


tion from the Secretary/Solicitor, Committee for 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, 5 Forres Street. 
Edinburgh. 


A General 
SICAR S.p.A. 
paper, 


Manager is required by 

to take full charge of 
board and packaging interests in 
Italy (which it is intended to expand 
by 1964 to. a total investment of about 
£10 million). The holder of this 
appointment will be resident in Italy. 


SICAR is a partnership between La 
Centrale Finanziaria of Milan and the 
Reed Paper Group of London, whose 
technical skills are fully available to 
the company. 


The appointment demands a man of 
proved ability with several years” experi- 
ence in General Management with par- 
licular emphasis on the financial and 
commercial control of a manufactur- 
ing and marketing business. Experience 
in the paper and packaging lustry 
would be an advantage, but would not 
be essential for the man who is capable 
of mastering quickly the technical 
aspects of the business, A good know- 
ledge’ of the Italian language is 
essential. 


Please write, giving brief details, to: 
J. S. MeGavin, Group Personnel Officer, 
REED PAPER GROUP, 
Larkfield, nr, Maidstone, Kent, 
quoting reference GM/54. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Applications are invited for the of 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT / SENIOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT in the Office 
Salary is 
on either of the scales £850 x £50—£1,300 per 
annum, or £1,250 x £50—£1,850 per annum, 
with placement according to experience and 
qualifications: ‘The post is subject_to super- 
annuation, and the University pays an allowance 
in respect of each fully 
dependent child, 

Candidates’ should possess a g00d, honours 
degree. The post affords opportunities for 
training in all aspects of University Adminis- 
tration. A Statement giving full particulars is 
available on . request. Applications three 
with the names of two referees, should 


i 
CHARLES H. STEWART. 
Secretary to the University. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 
NORTH EASTERN REGION 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
SCIENTISTS 


Apiticonts are invited for two appointments 
in the Operational Research Department, North 
Eastern. Region of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board at Leeds. 


The applicants should have a good degree 
in mathematics, statistics, economics. or science. 
and be capable of original and constructive 
thought. Some previous experience of Opera- 
tional Research is desirable but training is 
available for suitable applicants without previous 
experience. 


The posts offer a wide scope for the applica- 
tion of operational research techniques to the 
roblems of the economic operation of the 
Board” *s power stations and transmission systems. 
The extensive computer or of the Board 
are available for the solution of these problems 
and the successful applicants will be required 
to co-operate with the Board’s Comiputing Ser- 


| vices on problems requiring computer time. 


The salary for the po posts will be within 
the range of £900-£1, per annum, Grades 
11 to 7,-Class BX of te. National Joint Board 
Agreement de ing upon qualifications and 
previous experience. 


Forms of application may be obtained from-~ 
the Assistant Regional Secretary (Personnel). 
Central Electricity Generating Board, North 
Eastern Region, I Whitehall Road. Leeds |, 
to whom they should be returned to arrive not 
later than September 25. 1961. 





ASSISTANT IN STATISTICAL. 
SECTION : 


(female) ” 


Leading cigarette manufacturers ~ in 
London offer a progressive appoiftment 
for. lady with interest in and ability to 
interpret figures. A degree is desirable . 
but not essential. and training in 
economics, statistics . or . mathematics 
would widen the prospects. An attrac- 
tive salary, according to age and quali- 
fications. Excellent working conditions, 
staff restaurant, five-day week, gencrous . 
bonus, etc. 


to Miss Tuson, 
Granite House. 
London, E.C.4.° 


Apply in writing 
Gallaher Limited, 
97-101 Cannon Street, 


For further appointments and other 
classified br seca see page 


FERRANTI LIMITED — COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMERS | 


There is a vacancy <t our Wythenshawe Laboratories for a Computer 
Programmer of degree standard (preferably maths. or physics) to join an 


expanding team undertaking interesting work connected with the application 


of digital computers to the control of industrial processes. Previous 


ogram- 


ming experience or a knowledge of numerical analysis would be an advantage: . 


The Laboratories are modern and situated on the fringe of rural Cheshire, 
but within easy distance, of Manchester.—Apply in writing to the Women’s 
Personnel Officer, Ferranti Ltd., Shadowmoss Road, Wythenshawé, Marichesteér 


“s- ~ 


By air see below 


Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
metralia .... . cael £10 6s. — Ce is cigncn £7 15s. _ 
anada ;— Europe ...... £6 Qs. —_ 
Quebec and. Ontario GRONE . ise ous £9 Os £6 10s. 

Provinces... v..ceee a £8 5s. Gibraltar, Malta £5 _ 
Other Provinces. ..... aa £9 Os. Hongkong ...... _ £8 15s: 
SWORN, :..... spans £9 Qs. | £7 5s WINE Sit caves oe £9 Qs £7 10s. 
RA... eee £10 6s _— Indonesia ....... £9 Qs. _ 
sh Alrica ... cccaeeune £9 Os £7 10s lran & Iraq ... +. 3 i a — 
OTES: Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- 


iil, Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


DME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 
50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: W.-H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 
olphe Max, Brussels. ‘BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Mexico 70, s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. 
ANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
EYLON : (he Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar 
unksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El ——, Heliopolis. 
‘iro. FINI AND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki, FRANCE: W. &. Smith 
= 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. GE RMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 
Braum ueller, Karistrasse 34. Hamburg 22. GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 
i. GRLECE: Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade, Athens, HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
Benantoor, I N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Anmisterdam-C,. HONGKONG: ‘The Advertising & 
icity. Bu 701-706 Marina House. . INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole 
sth, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated 
‘dution Agency, Avenue Shak, 62 Yaghma Street, Telieran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 
AL Building, Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL : Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, -Tel Aviv. 
ALY: Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo $2. Milan 12,. JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 
it entral.. JORDAN: foseph I. Baltous & Co., P.O. Box 66; Amntin. KENYA : East? 
Standard, P.O, Box 30080, Nairobi. .LEBANON ¢ Librairies Antoine, . A:."Naufal Freres, 


cau Ltd., 


less than a year (minimum four weeks). 
Service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 


Airmail Air Freight || 
STM tap w cobxes £7 15s. _ 
SOON Sie ie et os £10 6s — 
ee ee gee eee £7 15s _ 
Lebanon ........ £7 15s =_— 
i ee £9. Qs. a 
New Zealand ... £10 6s. — 
Nigeria ......... £9 Os. £6 10s 
PaRRG-scns <a £9 Os. _ 


H.M. Forces at official 





Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4. 10 ; 


elsewhere-overseas £5 


. Airmail |. Air Freight 
Philippines ...... £10 6s. | _ 
Rhodesia ....... a @. 4 shies 
South Africd . £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South and Central é 
America ...... £9 Qs. te 
SOR: on dosaess £7 15s. £6 15s. 
RE cS hse naa — $25 or £9 
West Indies..... €9 Os. i °° 


£5, elsewhere overseas at £7 15s. a year: surface mail -rates 
and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above. 


Rue de PEmir, Bechir. Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. — & Sons. awneeae , bow. 74 Orchard 


Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: 


Gordon & Gotch (NZ). Ltd., PO. Anzac 
Avenue, Auckland; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Waring-T. Street, Wellimatons ERIA: 
Atlas Nigeria Ltd.. . Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, eae. NORWAY: A/S Narvesens urt- 
jeneste, tough Box 115, Oslo. HILIPPINES: Morris Corpora eT Box 1451, Manila 
POLAND: R. S. Polona Krako , Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., 
P.O. Box ‘1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: & Overseas ne 
tions, P.O. Box 3025, Po nore SPAIN : Distribuidora International, de 0, 36. 


Apartado 9156, Madrid. AN 
nergren-Williams A.B. Nordenflychtsva 
Case, 123, Berne Transit. TANGA 
Salaam. TURKEY: 2 hsekie Hachette, 
African Standard, P.O. Box SY. 8 

60th Street, New York 22, Vis 

York 14, N.Y.;-The:. Economist, .N 
lication$ -Co., 4055 tr SaaS Rie 
Santiagy" atin i 


oe s:$e se 8s oe ae et 


Sadan Seckshop. =. Box 156. Khartoum. 
WITZERLA 
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Canadian 
Methods 





e: We know the difference 





Things are done differently in Canada. So many 
factors, such as the geography and economy, have a 
great bearing on the way things are done in this rich, 
booming country. 

Knowing Canada and the Canadian method is our 
business. We’ve been an integral part of Canada for 
over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with vital, up-to-the-minute infor- 
maticn about Canadian trends, habits and conditions 

. information that could save you costly mistakes. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business’ is a booklet 
describing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It 
also contains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s 
future. For your copy, write or call our Business Development 
Representative, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Lis TORONTO-DOMINION [ENT 


LONDON : 3 King William Street, E.C.4 - 103 Mount Street, W.1 

cHIcAGO : 30 West Monroe Street - NEW YORK AGENCY : 45 Wall Street, N.Y.5 
570 Branches from Coast to Coast in Canada. Correspondents All Around the 
World. Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability. 


The Philadelphia /7 


Ne tD PHILADELPHIA 
Ve if OE BANK 


Organized 


Foreign Department « puitat 


CAPITAL 
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for opportunity and progress 


Many world-famous firms have quickly and successfully established 

themselves in Australia — striking proof of the country’s tremen- 
dous potential. 

Should you be contemplating Australia as the next step in the 

— of your business, please contact us, where a special 
nformation Department is maintained to provide 

complete answers to your enquiries. el 
A free copy of our specially prepared booklet on * 
this subject “Australia— A Guide for New 
Companies” is available on request. 

















Please write, call or telephone 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


Chief London Office: 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard, EC2 - Tel: MONarch 8070 













PAGES 
OF VALUE 
TO EVERY 


INVESTOR! 


Whether you are a City tycoon 
or a novice investor, the Daily 
Mail Investor’s Guide can help 
you. This fact-packed book of 
352: pages gives Stock Ex- 
change Commissions, Trans- 
fers, Stamp Duties and articles 
on Finding a Broker, How to 
Read a Balance Sheet, Unit 
Trusts, etc. It explains Stock 
Exchange Terms, Dividends, 
Yields, “XD” and “Rights” 
and other subjects. It shows detailed company 
records of the 440 firms comprising the Daily Mail 
Share Index, including the profits or losses of each 



















firm since 1954 and the rise or fall in their share PRICE 
values over the last 10 years. 1 & / 
DAILY MAIL from your book- 





seller or direct 
by post from: 
Daily Mail 
Publications, 
Northcliffe Hse., 
London, E.C.4 





INVESTOR’S GUIDE 


1961/62 EDITION 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance probiems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON .- EC2 





Ever Growing. with 
its Customers 


1873 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK.LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 
branch net-work throughout 
the country 


Since 





‘for your information 


“Dai-Ichi” means First in-everything in Japanese, so this 
bank is first in establishment and is the first and the 
best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan. 





RICE You will be assured of the most reliable sources of 
5/. business information on this country as well as 
Satisfactory banking services. 


your book- 

or direct 

ost from: 

oes ‘Overseas facilities 

cliffe Hse., 

lon, E.C.4 New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


Chicago Office : 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
London Office : 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London 








NEW -6- 
ZEALAND 


A CENTURY OF BANKING SERVICE 


The experience and knowledge gained during 100 
years of close association with every phase of 
commercial life in New Zealand enable us to place 
at the disposal of all who are interested in the 
Dominion a first-class and up-to-date banking and 
information service. 

Enquiries are welcomed by our London Office and by 
the Trade and Information Section of the Overseas 
Department at Head Office. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861) 
LONDON -MAIN OFFICE: 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC4 
A. R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 54 REGENT STREET, W1 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
Over 380 Branches and Agencies 


ul 
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money is 


A SOURCE OF 


INNOCENT 
MERRIMENT 


We can scarcely think of a more 
agreeable sentiment, but it’s also true 
that’ money can be*the source of 
more. money—which is why people 
invest and why we're in business. 

Investing in the Japanese market 
is an easy Way to put your money 
to work reproducing itself. To find 
out where in Japan it will work 
hardest, you need facts and figures, 
and that’s where Yamaichi comes in. 

Besides our regular weekly and 
monthly publications, industry-wide 
surveys, and other English-language 
pamphlets and brochures, Yamaichi 

. puts out a continuing series of Special 
Reports on leading individual corpo- 
rations. They give in concise form 
the major activities, plans, production, 
sales, and profit records, and other 
detailed data the wise investor ‘wants 
to know. 

If your money means more to you 
than innocent merriment, you will 
do well to consider taking a stake in 
Japan’s booming economy. Yamaichi 
is waiting to help you. 


YAMAICHI 
SECURITIES CO.,LTD. 


Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokya 
New York Affiliate: 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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South America 


Business contacts 


Established in South America 
for over 45 years, this bank 
can assist you in developing 
desirable trade contacts in this 
area. Branches serve 27 Central 
and South American Centres. 














London Offices: 













6 Lothbury, E.c.2 oar 
2 Cockspur St., s.w.1 (2-BOL 

THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ; 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 





Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America. 





ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 






Send for le: 
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FENNER- DODGE 
BEARINGS 


ARE ROBUST YET 
COMPACT AND 
WILL GIVE LONG 
SERVICE IN 
ARDUOUS 
CONDITIONS 


TYPE SC 
CYLINDRICAL 
., UNITS 


TYPE SC 
FLANGE 
BEARINGS 





SPLIT 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 
(2-BOLT BASE) 


TYPE E WITH 
TIMKEN TAPERED 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


SOLID 
JOURNAL BEARINGS 
(2-BOLT BASE) 


TYPE SC BALL BEARING 
PLUMMER BLOCKS 









Send for leaflet 251/19 (Series E) 252/20 (Series SC) or 253/20 (Journal) Bearings 


J:H- FENNER & CO - LTD - HULL 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


As one of the leading banks in Japan, the Bank of Kobe 
has played a vital part in the commercial and industrial 
expansion of Japan. 

Whatever your banking needs, the Bank of Kobe will 
serve you with courtesy, efficiency and integrity.. 


the BAN K of KOBE, Ltd. 


Head ‘Office's. KobeJapan* 146 Branches Ahroughout® Japan: 


Représentative Offices: London New York 
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NCREASED 
NTEREST RATES” 


...an added encouragement to 
investors and Regular Savers 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


(including $% bonus for regular subscriptions) 
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SHARE ACCOUNTS 


* INCOME TAX ON ALL INTEREST PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R.6 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 








COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


For all 
domestic and 


foreign business 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea and British Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


: LONDON OFFICES: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
.AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. (TRADING BANK) 
AND BUSH BOUBE. ALDWYCH, W. €. 2, (SAVINGS ae 








Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept. 
Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


Ottawa a. 
Telephone : 


Printed in England by St. Clements Press, Ltd., 


; a Newspaper. , London, E.C.4_ Published oy The Economist 
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Coventry Climax fork lift trucks handling raw material (left) and boxed tiles (above) in the warehouse at JAS. WILLIAMSON’S, Lancaster, one of the 
and leading British manufacturers of linoleum and related products. 
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We lift ‘em.. you lay ‘em 


Floor planning with gay new 
lino tiles is fun . . . but to the linoleum 
manufacturer keeping up that rich 

selection in the shops it’s more a question 
of tonnage . . . smoothly handled in 
this example from WILLIAMSON’S 
Lancaster factory—again by the 
ever ready Coventry Climax 
Universal fork lift truck. 


‘UNIVERSAL’ FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED (DEPT. E) COVENTRY 
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